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WHO THE AUTHOR IS. 


In selecting one so well known as Doctor Forbush to 
write this book, the publishers were sure that the volumes 
would be forceful, pointed, practical and masterful, and 
perfectly fitted to the tastes and capacities of those to 
whom he was writing. 

The Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph. D., Litt. D., 
was born in Vermont ona farm. After working his own 
way through Dartmouth College, from which he was 
graduated with honors, he studied theology at the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, and took a post- 
graduate course at New York University. 

In his early life he was a school teacher in many of 
the grades. Later he was a lecturer in Brown Univer- 
sity, Hartford Theological Seminary and the Teacher’s 
College, Columbia University. He has for years been 
a favorite speaker at Chautauquas, teachers’ institutes 
and religious conventions, upon educational subjects. 

Doctor Forbush’s recent pastorates have been in Bos- 
ton and in New York City. He is now pastor of the 
Woodward Avenue Congregational church, Detroit. 

In the year 1893 Doctor Forbush, whose interest in 

boys had been excited both as a teacher and as a parent, 
organized the International Order of Knights of King 
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Arthur, which has since enrolled thirty thousand boys, 
being the largest fraternity of church boys in America. 
Later came the General Alliance of Workers with Boys, 
of which Doctor Forbush is secretary, which has revo- 
lutionized the interest in boys in this country. Dr. G. 
Stanley. Hall has spoken of his work as, “Hardly less 
than epoch-making in significance,” and the editor of 
Sunday School Times rightly calls him, “The man who 
stands at the head of those who are devoting their lives 
to the study and training of the American boy.” 

Doctor Forbush’s best known books are as follows: 
“The Boy Problem,- Toor, sixth edition = “he. fravel 
Lessons on the Life of Jesus,” 1904, second edition; ““The 
Boy’s Life of Christ,” 1906, second edition. 

The publishers count themselves fortunate in sending 
this great enterprise forth from the hands of one who, 
as a father, a friend and a master of youth, may be 
trusted to give them a Treasure Book of pure gold, 
without dross. 


B. F. BowEN AND COMPANY. 


A WORD TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Be Eee Ur EO Rs 


This book is for you. 

It contains the best stories, some true, some made up, 
of all times and lands, by many of the world’s best story- 
tellers. They are all for you. If they were too long I 
have condensed them. If the words were hard to under- 
stand I have simplified them. Father and mother will 
also be interested, but every one was tried on real boys 
first, to be sure that all real boys and girls would like 
them. 

This book is for you to enjoy. Dip in anywhere. If 
you want a short story, here is one. If you want a long 
story, there are a plenty. If it is a merry or a sad tale, 
the “Contents” will find you what you want. Fairy- 
tales, wonder-stories, stories of adventure, true stories 
of great men, all are here. 

This book is to help you. Not only will this wonder- 
ful Treasure Book laugh with you and cry with you, but 
it is your friend, it will help you. To enter its helpful- 
ness there is a magic key, which you will see at the head 
of each chapter. It looks like this— 
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What does it mean? Well, let us suppose you have had 
a disagreeable day. You need help. You turn in this 
book to the Analytical Index and look for “Cheerful- 
ness” or “Pluck.” Are not these what you need? Now 
for the way. Cheerfulness is Chapter XX XI. Look at 
the fingers. i 


I.’ “WHAT’-means: What-Cheerfulness is. Read the 
bright definition at the beginning of Chapter XX XI. 
2. “How” means: How we can be cheerful. Read how. 
“WHEN” means: When we can learn to be cheerful. 
What does the book say? 
“WHERE” means: Where we can show cheerfulness. 
5. “Wny” means: Why we should practice Good 
Cheer. ees 
Then in the palm of the hand is (6) “Wo,” and the 
story that follows gives an example of one who was what 
you and I would be, Cheerfulness itself. 


Do. you seer 
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So it is all the way through. There is hardly any 
subject, hardly a moral difficulty, upon which you will 
not find a terse definition or a crisp maxim, a wise or 
suggestive word for your guidance. And every word 
is—not a sermon to adults—a word in boy and girl lan- 
guage by one who has not forgotten what boyhood means. 

There is another help still greater. Over in the chap- 
ter on “Chivalry” you will read of a great international 
knightly fraternity of boys and girls which thousands 
have joined. If you decide to join it—and all you have 
to do is to sign your name to the engraved certificate at 
the beginning of the first volume—you may write me 
for any more help that my associates and I can give. 
You can form a club of boys or girls to carry out the 
ideals of this book, and you can feel that you are not alone 
in your endeavor to become what every true boy and 
girl would be. 

Yours for the best manhood and womanhood, 

Witiiam Byron [orsusit. 


INTRODUCTION FOR PARENTS. 


WHAT CHS: BOOK 
TSePOR: 


Somebody has said: ‘You can’t keep the devil out 
of your home by putting a handsome Bible on the center 
table.” You must make the home itself attractive. 

Nothing can do more “‘to keep the devil out” than a 
true friend, and there can be no more true or constant 
friend than a good book. If that book is of such handy 
size that it will not have to lie on the center table, but 
can go where the child goes, be in the child’s room and 
hands and be used daily, will it not be a useful friend? 
If, in addition, it takes the truths of the Bible and puts 
them into stirring story, crisp proverb and memorable 
form, will it not help keep the devil out of the home 
and the heart? 

Such a book is this. 

“That beats the devil!” exclaimed one Irishman, when 
he attended a lively religious service. 

“Sure, and that’s the intintion,’ replied his quick- 
witted comrade. 

The intention of this book is to beat the devil, by pre- 
empting the child love for goodness, by informing the 
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young life of what constitutes true manhood and woman- 
“hood, and by teaching the admirable qualities of life 
in a way that must be remembered and cannot but be 
attractive and winsome. 


DeeG eS LANLEY HALL 
CAELS FOR A. BOOK 
BIKE aT HIS; 


At a recent great convention on religious education, 
President G. Stanley Hall, the father of child study in 
America, to whom every parent and teacher owes so 
much, called for a new kind of book on moral training. 

“First should come health,’ he said. With health 
would be athletics and temperance. 

“Then the life of feeling,’ with friendship and. love. 

“So, too, the great primal duties, made simple and 
direct: Work—and the ideal of the gentleman—the use 
of money—patriotism and duties. . . . Something 
about. the joy of living. -... . ~ Perhaps ‘highest. of 
all—honor.”’ 

And all this he asked for, “put forth with strong col- 
ors and fit incidents,” instead of dull moralizing. “Let 
great literature be searched,” he cried, “for outcrops of 
great moral problems.” Do this “chiefly with stories, 
for tales are the natural soul-food of children.” 
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HOW TENS BOOK FULBILES 
THE GREAT. EDUCATORS 
IDEAL, 


These words of my great master suggested this book. 
These are the things the book endeavors to do. And, as 
the Analytical Index shows, they are taken up in very 
much the same form and order as President Hall advised. 


& 


JHE SPE AN Or. TERS BOOK: 


First we take up the great virtues one by one: what 
every true boy and girl wants to be, beginning, as they 
begin, with the bodily basis of good health. In this 
section parents will notice that there is a very helpful 
chapter on “How to be strong” and a very important one 
on thé use of alcohol and tobacco. : 

Next we take up the very important matter of self 
culture. This is the longest section of the book. Every- 
thing that pertains to self education and efficiency in the 
world of business and affairs is discussed here. Notice 
especially how carefully we treat the qualities that lead 
to business success. There is also a very valuable chap- 
ter entitled “Love of Books,” with valuable lists of the 
best books for boys and girls to read, including a helpful 
“Guide to Reading the Bible.” 

The third section is about the social life, the life one 
lives with his fellowmen. Here, among many other help- 
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ful words, is a fine chapter on “Good Manners” and an 
interesting one on “Chivalry.” 
The last section is the best, for it is about the best 
things: Helpfulness, Patriotism and Religion. It will 
lead your child into the true way of life. 


THE ,.COMPREHENSIVENESS 
OF THIS BOOK. 


The book, as you see, is well nigh exhaustless. It 
contains a third of a million words, words wisely chosen 
all of them. It will not soon be read through or thrown 
aside. 

It furnishes what it would take a small library to 
duplicate: 


A Guide Book to the Best Living. 

The Cream of all the Story Books. 

A Collection of the Great Proverbs and Maxims. 
A Golden Treasury of Poetry. 

A Treatise on Health and Hygiene. 

-A Guide to the Best Reading. 

A Handbook of Business Life. 

A Book of Social Etiquette. 

A Patriotic Book of Inspifation. 

A Guide to Reading the Scriptures. 


Hereafter you will always have something ready 
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when Ben or Bessie comes honie from school and says 
he or she ‘Must have a piece to speak.” 

Hereafter you have a recourse for rainy Saturdays 
and hours when the children complain, “there is noth- 
ing to do.” 

Hereafter you will know where to turn when, the 
children come home with so many puzzling questions 
which you wish you were able to answer. 


SPECIAL FEATUREs-OF THis "BOOK: 


Those of us who are older were obliged when we 
were young to doa great deal of memorizing. Texts of 
Scripture, choice sayings, terse maxims were taught us 
by our parents and teachers. These memory gems we 
have treasured all our lives. They have been helps in 
many hard places. The first page of every chapter in 
this book is full of the choicest maxims. Teach them 
to your children. Do as the Old Testament urges: 
“Teach them diligently, and talk of them when thou sit- 
test in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when thou liest down and when thou risest up.” 

There have been many text books of morals before 
this, but there was never one before that a child would 
read. ‘They have been wise and helpful, but dull and tire- 
some. ‘The author knows that children will read this 
book, because they did read it largely in manuscript. 

Here is something unique and long wished for, a 
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guide book to the best living—that is, a great story book. 
The moral is always here and is always felt, but it 
comes WHERE IT BELONGS—AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 


STORY—and not tacked on to the end. 


Many large books are like the proverbial haystack in 
which the desired-for needle is completely lost. In this 
book not only are there treasures, but they can be in- 
stantly found. The book has five indexes, all simple and 
each for a separate purpose. In these and in the body 
of the work are hundreds of cross references, connecting 
many subjects and many chapters and leading the reader 
pleasantly from one theme to its neighbor. 


ier by Or PACH CHAPTER, 


This book is written not to be read merely, but to be 
remembered. There is a natural fivefold division into 
which almost every subject of thought falls. If these 
divisions are held clearly in mind it is perfectly easy to 
recall by their aid all that one knows on the subject. 
These divisions are throughout this volume made graphic 
by a simple yet ingenious sketch, devised by Major G. L. 
Howe, who has used it in his long experience as a teacher 
and who has afforded valued editorial assistance in the 
composition of this book. The device is AN INSCRIBED 
HAND, as follows: 
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The adverbs on the fingers indicate that the order of 


consideration of every part of the subject of this book, 


which is “What a true boy or girl would be,” is this: 


mR No 


WHat we would be. 

How we may become what we would. 

WHEN we may try to become what we would. 
WHERE we may be what we are trying to become. 
Wuy we should be what we may be. 


This is a simple way by which any reader may master 


at once the five parts of any subject in this book, which 
are, in other words: 


i) 


What: What this quality is. 

How: The way to win this quality. 

When: The time when we may win this quality. 

Where: The opportunities for living out this 
quality. 

Why: The reasons and results of -seeking this 
quality. 
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Each chapter is by this device furnished with handles 
by which the memory can carry it. 

Take for example the topic Cheerfulness, discussed in 
Chapter XXXI. The order is this: 


Wuat Cheerfulness is. 


bo 


How we can be cheerful. 
WHEN we can learn to be cheerful. 
WHERE we can show Cheerfulness. 


ale ie 


Wuy we should practice Good Cheer. 


And then (6th), as the palm of the hand shows, there 
is Wuo: Who have been fine examples of this virtue. 


HOW PARENTS MAY USE 
bHIS “BOOK. WITH. THEIR 
CHILDREN. 


It is of course expected that children will read this 
book eagerly and frequently, but it should also be mas- 
tered by the parents. In addition to the general and con- 
stant influence of its helpfulness, is it too much to expect 
that it should have virtues as a sort of moral medicine 
chest? It is suggested that parents should know its in- 
terior so well that an act of irregularity or a day of trou- 
ble may be followed by the appropriate passage from this 
volume. The child may be reminded of a story, asked 
to learn a verse, given a maxim as a suggestion or urged 
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to compare his conduct with that shown in a similar 
case in his book of guidance. This is of course to be 
done, for the analogy of medicine fails here, cheerfully 
and good-humoredly, as one would do in referring to an 
old and wise and loving counsellor. 

_ Talk the chapters, especially the stories, over with the 
children. After the story is read, review it and gather 
up its application by asking questions, framed on the 
basis of the hand-device: What virtue was it this hero 
showed? How did he do this noble deed? When did he 
learn this virtue? Where did he show it? Why did 
he do this? 

In the chapters especially for parents in the second 
section of the book: “Firelight and Children’s Faces,” 
there is a careful system of reference to the first section, 
suggesting many additional ways of utilizing this rich 


material. 


HOW “TEACHERS Meee Wise 
HS. BOOKSUN EELE TR SCHOOLS: 


While these volumes were in preparation, their an- 
nouncement was greeted with unusual eagerness by many 
school superintendents and teachers, and since they have 
been published they have been earnestly commended by 
hundreds of educators everywhere. In fact the crying 
need of every school in America is for an interesting and 
comprehensive text-book on morals. The school book 
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publishers have been long looking for one. But those 
already issued are formal and dull. Morals are taught 
best by teachers, next by the means of personal example, 
by story and biography. 

By using this book, the first to be written by this plan, 
the teacher has the opportunity to take the matter up in 
as orderly and systematic a manner as any other subject 
in the curriculum. He will find at the beginning of each 
chapter suggestions for short extemporaneous talks or 
discussions, and at the same place and in the ‘‘Guide to 
Reading the Scriptures” memory gems sufficient for sev- 
eral years of blackboard work. The main body of each 
chapter will give the narrative material necessary for all 
the instruction in morals required in any state statute or 
desired by the most earnest advocate of religious edu- 
cation. 

It is believed that the book is indispensable to the 
library of every real teacher. 

Sunday school teachers and ministers will find the 
illustrative material a constant treasure of reference. 


THE INDEXES. 


Educated people especially will prize the five elaborate 
indexes, by means of which subject, story, classification, 
hero and author are instantly found. 
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GREAT LIVES REFERRED TO. 


Considerable pains has been taken, as one of tne in- 
dexes shows to make the biographical references as nu- 
merous and varied as possible. A great cloud of witnesses 
is gathered, some from high, some from lowly life; some 
from the present, some from the past; some from near, 
some from far, to give their testimony to the Right Life. 
In each case the man is summoned, not for what he did, 
but for what he was. His moral greatness, the side of 
him that was truly great, is what is here revealed. The 
“Index of Characters in History” enables you to cite 
any given example in a moment of time. 


GREAT BOOKS AND WRITERS QUOTED. 


Wherever possible, great literature is used as it was 
written. Again a strong story has often been carefully 
condensed, that its moral lesson may be more plain. 
Parents will appreciate the privilege of bringing their 
children thus in direct contact with the best in literature, 
as well as in life, and will regard the book as a “Golden 
Treasury” of letters as well as of morals. The old is 
used where it is good. “Why do you never have any 
new toys?” complained a mother to a toy-store keeper. 
“But you forget, madam,” he responded. “We are 
always having new children.”’ If you have read a certain 
story before and have tired of it, remember that the new 
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children of our day do not know it, and if it once helped 
you it may now help them. 

The new is also used where it is good, and no source 
has been thought too humble if it has. furnished a noble 
thought. The “Index of Writers Quoted” makes any 
given author at once accessible to the reader. 


THE CHAPTER TMEADINGS. 


The titles of the chapters have been chosen with the 
one thought of their attractiveness to young readers. 


’ 


“Alexander, the Boy King,’ means more to a child than 
“Magnanimity,’ the sub-title of the chapter. And sa~ 
while the hand device always relates to the sub-title, 
which is also carefully mentioned both in the Contents 
and Indexes, the young reader will recall the virtue, as 
he ought, by its splendid example in history. A boy can 
learn Magnanimity from Alexander’s generous acts even 


before he is able to pronounce the word. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The numerous and excellent illustrations were planned 
by the author and executed by special artists for this vol- 
- ume, and have as definite a moral purpose as the rest of 
the book. The parent who studies them will observe 
how through the eye-gate a strong and vivid appeal is 
instantly made to the heart of the child. 
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A NOBLE ORDER OF TRUE . 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. 


Nearly fifteen years ago a Knightly Order of boys 
and girls for carrying out the best Anglo-Saxon ideals 
of chivalry and honor into character and service was or- 
ganized by the author. Since that time tens of thousands 
of young people have been enrolled in this New Cru- 
sade. It is fully described in the chapter on “Chivalry.” 
Parents who have this book will read this chapter care- 
fully and, recognizing how children all like to “join 
something,” will be pleased to know that their own chil: 
dren may, by signing their names to the beautiful certifi- 
cate in the beginning of the book, be enrolled in this inter- 
national Order of chivalry and helpfulness, and be en- 
titled to all its privileges. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Due credit is given in foot notes for copyrighted ma- 
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ANALYTICAL INDEX. 


SHOWING THE ARRANGEMENT OF 
THE BOOK. 


WHAT we would become. 

How we may become what we would. 

WHEN we may try to become what we would. 
WHERE we may be what we are trying to become. 
Wuy we would be what we may be. 


BROADENING THE PHYSICAL BASIS. 


1. WuHat— 
1. Health. 
2. How— By: 
1. Discipline. 
m1. Cleanness. 
3,4. WHEN and WHERE— In: 
Iv. Play and Fair Play. 
‘5. Wuy— Result: 
v. Fortitude. 


Wl 


VII. 


Le 


1. WHaAT— 


VIII. 


IX. 


XVII. 


XVIII. 


XIX 


2, Hiow— 


By 


XX. 


XXII. 


XXII. 


XXIII. 


XXIV. 


XXV, XXVI. 
XXVII. 


XXVIII. 


XXIX. 


Wari 


a 
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Purity. 
Temperance. 


BROADENING THE SELF. 


Self Respect. 
Self Reliance. 
Self Mastery. 
Self Defense. 
Conscientiousness. 
Genuineness. 
Truthfulness. 
Honor. 
Uprightness. 
Independence. 
Steadfastness. 
Justice. 

Self Culture. 
Self Knowledge. 
Humility. 
Obedience. 
Ambition. 

Love of Books. 
Practice. 
Preparedness. 


Beginning with Small Things. 


lin § 


ve 
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XXX. 
XXXI. 
XXXII. 
XXXII. 
XXXIV. 
XXXV. 


W HERE— 


XXXVI. 
XXXVII. 
XXXVIII. 
XXXIX. 
XL. 
XLI. 
XLit. 
XLIII. 
XLIV. 
XLV. 
XLVI. 
XLVII. 
XLVIII. 
XLIX. 


Contentment. 
Cheerfulness. 
Hopefulness. 

Good temper. 
Humaneness. 
Reverence. 

Through: 

Fidelity to Principle. 
Trustworthiness. 
Sense of Valuation. 
Industry. 

Energy. 

Singleness of Purpose. 
Determination. 
Conquering Heredity. 
Conquering Environment. 
Decision. 
Observation. 
Businesslikeness. 
Promptness. 
Prudence. 

Reticence of Speech. 
Foresight. 
Thoroughness. 

ON eteban 

Pluck. 

Perseverance. - 
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Tenderness toward Animals. 
Belief in Human Goodness. 


5s. Wuy— Results: 
Lvt. ‘Hificiency, 
Lv. Self Denial. 
Lvur. Courage. — 
t1x. Heroism. 
III. BROADENING THE SOCIAL LIFE. 
tr. Wrat— 
Lx. Unselfishness. 
2. How— By: 
LxI. Good Manners. 
Lxu. Courtesy. 
Lxur. Considerateness. 
LxIv. Appreciativeness. 
Lxv. Gratitude. 
Lxvi. Forgiveness. 
EXvin.. Mercy. 
LXvill. Sympathy. 
LxIx. ‘Tenderness: 
Oe 
Oe 
Lxxirt. Hero-Worship. 
UX XIU TI oe Chivalry. 
Lxxv. Lovingkindness. 
3,4. WHEN AND WHERE— In: 
Levis Pun: 
LxXxvil. Hospitality. 
5. Wuyv— Results: 
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Lxxvill. Self Forgetfulness. 
LXXIx. Magnanimity. 
LXxXx. Friendship. 
Bex. ove: 

IV. THe Larcest LIFE. 

LXXxu. Beneficence. 

Lxxxul. Helpfulness. 

LXxxIv. Helpful Example. 
LXxXxv. Patriotism. 

LXXxXvi. Aspiration. 

LXxxvit. Penitence. 

Lxxxvur. Thankfulness. 

LXXXIxX. Consecration. 

xc. Religion. 


Oo 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX. 


Naming the Moral Qualities illustrated in separate 
chapters of the Book, in alphabetical order. 

Ambition 

Animals, Tenderness Toward. 

Appreciativeness. 

Aspiration. 

Average Man, The. See Steadfastness. 

Beginning with Small Things. 

Belief in Human Goodness. 

Beneficence. 

Bible. See Love of Reading. 
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Businesslikeness. 

Caution. See Prudence. 

Character. See Genuineness, Uprightness. 

Cheerfulness. 

Chivalry. 

Clean Habits. See Health, Cleanness, Purity, e:n- 
perance. 

Clean Speech. See Reverence. 

Cleanness. 

Companionship. See Friendship, Humaneness. 

Concentration. See Singleness of Purpose. 

Conquering Heredity. See Perseverance. 

Conquering Environment. See Perseverance. 

Conscientiousness. 

Consecration. 

Considerateness. 

Consistency. See Conscientiousness. 

Contentment. 

Courage. 

Courtesy. 

Daring to Do Right. See Independence. 

Decision. 

Decisiveness. See Decision. 

Defense. See Self Defense. 

Deliberation. 

Determination. 

Discipline. 
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Doing One’s Best. See Thoroughness. 
Duty. See Conscientiousness. 
Earnestness. See Determination, Energy. 
Ieducation. See Self Culture. 

I*fficiency. 

Energy. 

Enthusiasm. See Energy. 

Environment, Conquering. 

Failure, Redeeming. See Hopefulness. 
Fair Play. See Play, Justice. 

Fidelity to Men. See Trustworthiness. 
Fidelity to Principle. 

Fighting. See Self Defense. 

Firmness. See Steadfastness. 

Foresight. 

Forgetfulness of Self. See Self Forgetfulness. 
Forgiveness. 
Fortitude. 

Friendship. 

Fun. 

Genuineness. 

Good Manners. 

Good Temper. 

Gratitude. 

Growth. See Practice, Perseverance. 
Health. 


Helpfulness. 
2 
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Helpful Example. 
Heredity, Conquering. 
Heroism. 


Hero-Worship. 


Honesty. See Honor, Truthfulness, Businesslikeness. 


Honor, 
Hopefulness. 
Hospitality. 
Humaneness. 
Huinility. 


Tdeals, See Aspiration. 


Ifnprovement. See Practice, Perseverance. 


Independence. 

Industry. 

Influence. See Helpful Example. 
Justice. 

Kindness. 


% 


Knightliness. See Chivalry. 

Labor. See Industry. 

Living in To-day. See Energy, 
Trustworthiness. 

Love. 

Love of Books. 

Loving-kindness. 

Loyalty. See Trustworthiness. 

Magnanimity. 


Thoroughiness, 


Making Allowances. See Considerateness. 
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Mercy. 

Moderation. See Temperance, Self Mastery. 
Obedience. 

Observation. 

Patience with Our Lot. See Perseverance. 
Patience with Others. See Consideration, Tolerance. 
Patriotism, 

Penitence. 

Perseverance. 

Play. 

Pluck. 

Practice. 

Preparedness. 

Principle, Fidelity To. 
Progress. See Practice, Perseverance. 
Promptness. 

Prudence. 

Purity. 

Purpose. See Determination. 

Purpose, Singleness of. 

‘Quickness of Wit. See Businesslikeness, Foresight. 
Reading. See Love of Books. 

Rectitude. See Uprightness. 

Redeeming Failure. See Hopefulness. 
Religion. 

Repentence. See Penitence. 

Reticence of Speech. 
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Reverence for Authority. 

Reverence for Age and Honor. 

Reverence for Sacred Things. 

Reverence for God. 

Scriptures, The. See Love of Books. 

Sacrifice. See Self Sacrifice. 

Self Culture. 

Self Defense. 

Self Denial. 

Self Forgetfulness. 

Self Knowledge. 

Self Mastery. 

Self Reliance. 

Self Respect. 

Self. Sacrifices “Seéasekh Dental: 

Sense of Valuation. 

Singleness of Purpose. 

Small Things. See Beginning With. 

Standing Alone. See Steadfastness, Self Reliance. 

Steadfastness. 

Struggle with Difficulties. See Determination, Per- 
severance, Religion. 

Success. See Efficiency. 

Sympathy. 

System. See Thrift, Businesslikeness. 

Tact. See Considerateness. 

Talking. See Reticence. 
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Tenderness Toward Men. 
Tenderness Toward Animals. 
Thankfulness. 

Thoroughness. 

Thrift. 

Tolerance. See Considerateness. 
Trustworthiness. 
Truthfulness. 

Unselfishness. 

Uprightness. 

Valuation, Sense of. 

Vision. See Aspiration. 


Workmanlikeness. See Thoroughness. 


Worry. See Cheerfulness. 


Worth. See Efficiency, Uprightness. 


BROADENING THE 


BODILY BASIS 


CHAPTER 


BROADENING THE BODILY BASIS—HOW TO 
BE STRONG. 


HEALTH. 


Wuat. Health is wholeness. A healthy boy is a 
whole boy, a boy who is wholly clean, strong and well 
developed. Health is holiness, for the beautiful body of 
a healthy boy or girl is a fit temple for a shining spirit. 

How. Let me give boys and girls some simple 
truths toward health. 

First is SuNLicHT. An Italian proverb says, “Where 
the sun does not go, the Doctor goes.” Be proud of the 
tan on your faces and arms. Stay in the sun all you can. 
Live in the rooms at home that have the sunlight and 
remember that letting the sunlight in drives the danger- 


ous germs out, 
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StEEP. More children suffer from lack of sleep than 
any other one thing. Many of you think it a pity that 
you have to go to bed early and thus miss so much fun 
that is going on in the world. But some day you will 
count every hour of sleep you can get as so much clear 
gain. Oh, it is such a fine thing to be a good sleeper. 
The great masters have been men who could sleep well. 
If you are kept up late at night make it up the next day. 
If you don’t, there is a day lost in your life. I know 
a boy athlete who excused himself to his father one day 
for pitching poor curves by saying, “I sat up too late 
last night, I didn’t get to bed until HALF PAST NINE.” 
He was not joking. He was in training, and he knew 
he could not afford to lose even that little of his sleep. 

Foop. The two royal foods for boys and girls are 
bread and milk. Dr. Konig gives the following as a 
complete daily diet for children of six to seventeen years 
of age: Meat, 170 grams; bread, 300 grams; potatoes, 
80 grams; fat (Cbtftter, etc. ),=15 erams; milkjaro 
grams; flour for soup, 100 grams; various vegetables, 
180 grams. 

Other essential foods are salt, sugar, vinegar. 

To increase weight and produce fat, meat, butter and 
lard, together with wheat, Indian corn and sugar, are 
good; for the muscle-making, lean meat, peas, beans, oat- 
meal. For brain and nerves, shell-fish, lean meats, peas 
and beans. Boys and girls who lead an active, bustling 
life, especially if they take an abundance of outdoor exer- 
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cise, will naturally crave strong food in unstinted supply. 
If we were confined to a single article of diet there is noth- 
ing which would be so suitable for use as the cereals. 

The food should not be swallowed until it is thor- 
oughly ground with the teeth. While doing this the sal- 
ivary glands moisten the food and fit it for admission to 
the stomach. This saliva is the first important factor in 
the process of digestion. If the food is not retained in 
the mouth long enough to become thoroughly ground 
and properly mingled with the saliva, the work of the 
stomach will be increased. Persons who bolt their food 
and wash it down with water or other liquid thereby give 
the stomach a task for which it is not adapted and throw 
the entire digestive machinery out of gear. 

If we do not take time to chew our food, it seems in- 
sipid and there is created a taste for pungent sauces and 
spices which over-excite the digestive organs. Poison- 
ous substances may be swallowed by mistake, which, if 
retained in the mouth long enough to determine their 
taste, would be rejected without injury. 

Nobody but babies and sick people needs food oftener 
than once in four hours. 

Eat slowly and cheerfully. Talk and laugh at the 
table. Masticate your food thoroughly. Your teeth, not 
your stomach, must chew your food. If you eat between 
meals let it be because you are faint or hungry, not be- 
cause you happen to be passing a candy store. The time 
to eat sweets is just at the close of dinner. 
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Don’t mix pickles and milk, lemonade and milk. 

Always rest at least half an hour after eating. Never 
go in swimming until you have been away from the table 
at least an hour. 

If you eat at bedtime, eat lightly and what will give 
you no unpleasant dreams. 

If any particular kind of food hurts you, don’t reason 
why; let it alone. 

If there is any kind of food that you think you don’t 
like, and it doesn’t really hurt you, keep trying it. Very 
likely it will become your favorite dish some day. Con- 
quer those dislikes for what is harmless or nutritious, for 
in this way you will add to the variety of your table. 
When you leave home you may have to like those very 
articles of food, or go hungry. 

Tobacco is not a food. To growing boys it is a poi- 
son. Cigarettes stunt the growth, dull the eyesight, hurt 
the digestion, cripple the mind and weaken the will and 
the power of resisting disease. There is little chance for 
success as there is less for health to the boy who smokes 
cigarettes. 

Alcohol is a dangerous, needless and expensive food, 
ranking for children as a poison rather than as a food. 
Alcohol over-stimulates the heart, enlarges the liver, 
wounds the kidneys, weakens the muscles and distorts 
the bones. It dims the eyesight and hearing and de- 
stroys the finer sensibilities. It demands an increased 
use and takes the place of food, firing the appetite that 
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indulges and preventing the up-building which food 
would do. It destroys the will power and makes its vic- 
tim always a slave, usually a brute and often a criminal. 

Have you ever thought that it is as sacred a thing to 
sit down to the table as it is to kneel in the church? If 
your body is a temple, it is. Dr. Preston Search says, 
“Character is better made in the kitchen than in the 
Sunday school,” by which he means that good food wisely 
used is just as important, if not more so, than good les- 
sons wisely learned. Not only can no drunkard or glut- 
ton enter the Beautiful City, but no drunkard or glutton 
has any entrance to any true kind of life anywhere. 

BaTtTHinG. Every child should accustom himself to 
the daily cold bath in the morning and the frequent warm 
bath at night. 

Cold bathing may begin with the vigorous rub-down 
with a dry towel and a splashing of the body, especially 
the throat, with cold or tepid water from the hand. A 
few days later the application should be by the towel or 
sponge or spray. Then, if one is strong enough, should 
come the quick dip. The coarse towel at the close will 
give that luxurious feeling of perfect vigor. 

Even the warm bath, which should never be taken 
before going into the cold, should be followed by a cold 
splashing. 

Whenever you start perspiration by exercise try to 
get a sponge bath with brisk rub-down, and if the under- 
clothing is moistened put on fresh at once. Nothing 
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does so mutch to mitigate a hot day as a frequent sponge 
bath. 

Absolute cleanliness of body and habits and the tem- 
perate use of plain food are the best preventives of un- 
sightly pimples. 

Dress. Never wear heavy clothing or clothing that 
makes you too warm or too cold when performing ordi- 
nary movements. Have your clothing as free and un- 
restricted as you can. Always wear light underclothing 
beneath the outer garment, even in summer, but have it 


much looser than what is worn in winter. 


Girls should never wear corsets. If they never do as 
girls, they will never be willing to as women. A girl 
who carries her chest thrown forward and breathes deep 
will be so graceful that she will be unwilling to disfigure 
herself with anything tight at the waist. Girls, like 
boys, should wear all their garments sustained from the 
shoulders. 


Never bundle your throat, even in the coldest weather. 

Never allow your feet to remain wet or cold. Wear 
rubbers when you are out in the wet, but only then. 
Keep your feet warm, but not hot. 


Trousers should be supported from the shoulders by 
suspenders. Belts involve more or less constriction of 
the abdomen, and are injurious. Men suffer greater dis- 
advantage from their use than women. The practice of 
wearing a belt during the summer causes many a boy to 
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acquire the habit of throwing out his abdomen instead 
of his chest. 

"The clothing of girls errs not only in being too tight, 
but its weight and warmth are not properly distributed. 

Mrs. Woolson, a writer on dress and health, says: 
“The limbs have not half the amount of covering which 
is put upon the trunk of the body. Many garments have 
no sleeves, or sleeves that terminate a few inches below 
the shoulders. As to the legs, the clothing which should 
increase in direct ratio to the distance from the body to 
the feet, diminishes in the same ratio. Thin drawers, 
thinner stockings, and wind-blown skirts which keep up 
constant currents of air supply little warmth to the limbs 
beneath. The feet, half-clad and pinched in tight shoes, 
are chilled in consequence.” ‘ 

The girl who would be beautiful as well as strong 
must protect her arms and legs, wear comfortable shoes 
and so distribute the weight of her underclothing that 
she may be free in all her movements. The use of the 
one-piece underwear which covers the entire body except 
the head, hands and feet furnishes more warmth and dis- 
tributes it more equally, and saves the weight and se- 
cures freer movement. This adds greatly to the com- 
fort of the wearer, reduces.the weight of the nether gar- 
ments, prevents in large measure the undue heat of the 
abdominal region and does not materially change the ap- 
pearance of the outer dress. 

Deep BREATHING. Most children who run and jump 
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and play need not worry about studied physical exercise. 
But whatever you do, breathe deep. Deep breathing ex- 
ercises the heart, supplies the lungs with fresh air- and 
helps strengthen the muscles of the stomach. 

As soon as you get up in the morning yawn ten 
times, then run to the open window and take in ten 
long breaths of the pure air of the early morning. Then, 
says Mrs. Jeannette Robinson Murphy, who gives this 
advice: “Throw the head well back and lift the chest 
high; forcibly expel all the breath, taking care that the 
chest does not fall in the slightest degree. In a short 
time the chest can be lifted without taking breath. Now, 
with the breath all out of the body, hold the lips closed 
and walk rapidly across the room as many times as you 
can without breathing. In a few months you will find 
that your measurement around the shoulders has in- 
creased two inches.” 

Whenever you have nothing else to do during the 
day, expand your lungs. Expand them with air, not with 
muscle. “Staying power” in athletes and endurance in 
strong men depends more on strength of the lungs than 
any other one thing. 

Priay Exercises. The two finest play exercises are 
swimming and rowing. Swimming exercises almost 
every muscle of the body in an element that resists evenly 
and gently. Rowing is fine for the chest and shoulders 
and legs. Don’t stay in swimming till you shiver. Row 
a little at first, and never to exhaustion. Row with two 
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oars rather than with one, so as to develop the body 
symmetrically. 

‘ Baseball and football not only develop the legs and 
arms, the lungs and the shoulders, but they quicken the 
agility and control of the muscles, help self control and 
sturdiness of soul and strengthen the will power. 

Tennis is the hardest of all play exercises: Girls 
need to play it temperately. Two or three good sets are 
enough for them in one day. It is good for the lungs, 
chest and leg muscles, and it is the finest game of per- 
sonal combat we have. 

The Indian plays, mentioned in Mr. Seton’s book, 
referred to in Chapter VII, almost all involve varied 
exercises. 

Golf is a good, sociable walking and swinging exer- 
cise. Nature and play here go together. 

Basket ball is our best indoor game and it is a good 
outdoor game too. Girls play it as well as boys. It is 
the girl’s best athletic game. 

A week of camping out is worth more to a boy or a 
girl than all other play exercises put together. 

Exercise all the muscles of the body as uniformly as 
possible. A blacksmith has magnificent shoulders and 
arms, but puny legs. You can’t be really strong in one 
place unless you are strong everywhere. Athletes who 
can show great lumps of muscles on the arms are often 
muscle-bound at the shoulders. What you want is not 
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the ability to do one marvelous “stunt,” but efficiency in 
all the manly and womanly sports and activities. 

The trifling sorenesses of unaccustomed exercises 
should encourage one. They are prophecies of new mus- 
cular strength. 

Is it true or is it a joke that a boy who can walk ten 
miles or play ball half a day at a time really gets all tired 
out in sawing or splitting a little wood? Sometimes it 
is not a joke. 

He seems strong, but the muscles of his back are not 
so well developed as those of the other parts of his body. 


A little wood-sawing is good for such a boy. 


The boy or girl who wants a strong back will enjoy 
trying the jiu jitsu exercises in the sixth chapter of Mr. 
H. Irving Hancock’s book, “Physical Training for Chil- 
dren by Japanese Methods,” published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 


HEALTH Exercises. Play exercises are better than 
mere gymnastics because play adds zest to the exercise, 
Exercises involving eager competition are of equal value. 
Satisfactory. results are obtained when the mind is kept 
on the alert and the eye is brought into active play, as in 
fencing and sparring. The presence and co-operation of 
a congenial friend adds much to the value of any exer- 
‘cise. Where this is not convenient, the drill should be so 
varied in kind and in degree from day to day, as to sus- 
tain the interest. Without this the exercises are apt to 
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be abandoned, or, if continued, they will not be attended 
with the best results. 

‘Elaborate apparatus or complete courses of exercise 
are unnecessary. ; 

Rapid walking is one of the best methods of physical 
exercise. It not only develops the muscles of the legs 
and thighs, but increases the capacity of the chest. One 
of its chief advantages is that it is an out-door exercise. 
Running is still more stimulating, and gives increased 
activity to the muscles of the limbs and trunk, and to the 
organs of respiration. 

By combining walking and running with some simple 
form of indoor exercise, as dumb-bells, Indian clubs, or 
pulley weights, a person will have nearly all the advan- 
tages of a fully equipped gymnasium. 

It is most encouraging to learn how much can be 
accomplished by these simple means. Doctor Sargent, 
physical instructor at Harvard University, gives the re- 
sults of six months’ training with a class of two hundred 
young college men, devoting to it only one-half hour a 
day, four times a week. The only apparatus used was 
light dumb-bells, Indian clubs and pulley-weights. The 
average increase in height was one-fourth of an inch; 
in weight, two pounds; in’ chest (contracted), three- 
fourths inch; in chest (inflated), one and three-fourths 
inches; in girth of forearm, three-fourths of an inch; of 
upper arm, one inch; in width of shoulders, three-fourths 
of an inch; in girth of hips, two and one-fourth inches; 
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of thigh, one and one-half inches; of calf, three-fourths 
of an inch. 

Professor McClaren says of such training in the cases 
of some young British soldiers: ‘The muscular addi- 
tions to the arms and shoulders, and the expansion of the 
chest were so great as to have absolutely a ludicrous and 
embarrassing result. Before the fourth month several of 
the men could not get into their uniforms without as- 
sistance, and when they had got them on they could not 
get them to meet by a hand’s breadth. In a month more 
they could not get into them at all, and new clothes had 
to be procured, pending the arrival of which the men 
had to go to and from the gymnasium in their great- 
coats. One of these men had gained five inches in actual 
girth of chest.” 

What an encouragement to the young man or woman 
who is hollow-chested, and who considers himself or her- 
self a marked victim of that dread disease, consumption! 

Dr. Walter V. Woods says: “In childhood and youth 
bad habits are easily corrected and good ones established. 
If the chest is weak and flat, this is the time to remove the 
defect. If one shoulder is a trifle higher than the other, 
correct the default before it becomes confirmed. Build 
up the arms and shoulders and chest to be strong and well 
shaped. It is in youth, while the bones are elastic, that 
the perfect frame must be built. Accustom the muscles 
of the trunk and limbs to healthy and graceful action. 
This becomes easy and natural when given proper atten- 
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tion, and will result in making a vigorous, well-built man 
or woman, capable of meeting the difficulties and dis- 
charging the duties that come alike to all.” 

As there are over four hundred muscles in the body, 
the boy or girl who is beginning physical culture needs 
to know definitely just which he desires to develop, re- 
membering all the while that he can not rightly train 
any given muscle without in a measure training all. 

It would be impracticable here to name and describe 
all the exercises intended for all the muscles of the body. 
Our readers, both old and young, are commended for 
sensible and easy directions for everyday physical work 
to a little pamphlet, costing only ten cents, by Dr. Luther 
H. Gulick, entitled “Ten-Minute Exercises for Busy Peo- 
ple,” published by A. G. Spalding and Company, of New 
York. 

A few simpler suggestions may be given here. 

For deep breathing and chest development: Upon 
going to bed remove all clothing that binds the waist and, 
spreading a blanket on the floor, lie down upon it on your 
back. Rest your hands upon the abdomen. Fill your 
lungs as full as you can and hold your breath, several 
times. Exhale slowly. Put the hands at the sides and 
do the same. Press out the body so the hands can feel 
its pressure. Inhale through the nostrils. Exhale 
through the mouth. Do this several times. Do it in bed. 
Do it when you are standing or walking. Make it a 
habit. Use a low pillow and hard springs for your bed, 
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‘so that you may keep a straight body and not curve in 
your chest. 

Every boy and girl wants a large front muscle (the 
biceps) of the upper arm. Take egg-shaped stones, 
dumb-bells, flat-irons, window-weights, or other objects 
in your hand, slowly bend your arm until the hand almost 
touches the shoulder, then slowly lower to position. Re- 
peat ten to twenty times. Gradually increase the weight 
and the number of lifts. If pulley-weights are used, 
stand so that the outstretched hand barely reaches the 
handle of the rope. With palms upward, draw the hand 
toward the shoulder. Slowly relax and repeat. 

Climbing a ladder hand over hand or “chinning”’ 
with the horizontal bar is also good to develop the biceps. 

To round out the shoulders, use one-pound dumb- 
bells. Stand with your hands at the sides. Without 
bending the elbow, keep the arms parallel and carry the 
bells backward and forward as far as possible. Hold for 
a few minutes and slowly return to the sides. Do this 
five to ten times. As strength increases gradually add 
to the weight of the bells and the number of lifts, also 
endeavor to carry the arms a trifle higher. For devel- 
oping the muscles of the shoulders, back and wrist, few 
exercises are better than light Indian clubs. 

For the outside of the shoulder bring the arms to the 
horizontal, elbows rigid, and move the bells up and down 
through a space of twenty inches. Repeat five to ten 
times. Carry to the front and repeat. A few weeks of 
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daily practice show noticeable results, and a year of per- 
sistent drill will make round, firm shoulders. 

_ The ordinary pulley-weight gives such varied exercise 
that it is a complete gymnasium in itself. It reaches 
directly every muscle of the hand, wrist, arm, shoulder, 
chest, abdomen, back, and neck. By the use of an extra 
pulley near the floor, necessitating a longer rope, excel- 
lent drill of the leg muscles is afforded. By sitting on 
the floor the latter arrangement is converted into a row- 
ing machine, affording exercise for the arms, back, 
and legs. 

For one’s own room a horizontal bar for “chinning” 
can be inserted in the upper door frame. The door frame 
itself may be used for many purposes in exercise. Pres- 
sure against both side-jams strengthens the chest and 
arms, and by boring into each side a hole about waist 
high and fitting therein two pegs, each projecting a foot 
and a half, one can get the “dips,” so valuable to the 
weak chest and arms, of the parallel bars. Place the 
hands on the pegs and raise and lower the body a num- 
ber of times by the muscles of the arms alone. At first 
some assistance from the toes may be necessary. Soon 
the arms will be able to do the work alone. Beginning 
with five lifts, the number may be gradually increased 
to fifty. The pegs may be removed when not in use. If 
you do not wish to mutilate the door, do the “dips” on 
the edge of the table and the foot rail of the bed. 

Some one has brightly summed up the whole regime 
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of health in one sentence: “Drink less, breathe 
more; eat less, chew more; ride less, walk more; clothe 
less, bathe more; waste less, give more; write less, read 
more; preach less, practice more.” 

CarriaAcGe. Many children think that throwing the 
shoulders back makes them straight. What is wanted is 
not “shoulders back,” but “chest forward,’ and remem- 
ber that the chest is not the abdomen, it is the ribs. Take 
pride in swelling the upper chest and in drawing the ab- 
domen in and out while holding the breath. “B. B. H.” 
is the prescription of a well-known physical trainer, by 
which he means “breastbone high.” 

Nothing helps a good carriage more than a clean heart 
and a clear conscience. 

The habit of-an erect and graceful carriage must be 
established, if ever, before the age of sixteen. 

Wuen. If you ever have health you must earn it 
early. Read this. 


RECIPE FOR BOY. 


“Tnto one cup of common sense stir two cups of good 
health; add slowly the good effects of play and exercise 
beaten as light as possible. Stir into this mixture a cup 
of the milk of human kindness and stiffen with four cups 
of knowledge, not sifted fine. Flavor to taste with mis- 
chief and bake to a rich brown in the seashore sun. Frost 
with a cup of overalls.” 
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Wuere. Health is not won or shown merely in 
gymnasiums. Every breath, every movement, every act 
should help health. Therefore never “loll,” “slouch” or 
“dawdle.”’ Carry yourself as a military cadet does, who 
never forgets to stand, sit or walk like a soldier. Then 
only will people admire your healthy, manly or womanly 
carriage. 

Wuy. “Give me health and a day and I will make 
the pomp of emperors ridiculous.” - 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
“Every man is a rascal when he is sick.” 
—Samuel Johnson. 


“He who is true to his body can not be unfaithful to 
his soul.’ —G. Stanley Hall. 


“What is the most attractive quality a girl can have? 
Wholesomeness. A wholesome girl would be one healthy 
and sound all through, in heart, in mind and in body.” 

—Eva Lovett. 

Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson was one of our noblest 
American writers. She once wrote an interesting letter 
to boys and girls on reasons why they should work hard 
for good health. It is as follows: 

Are we not each of us born into the world provided 
with one body, and only one, which must last us-as long 
as we live in this world? Is it not by means of this body 
that we feel, learn and accomplish everything? Is it not 
a most wonderful and beautiful set of instruments? Can 
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we ever replace any of them? Can we ever have any of 
them made as good as new after it has been seriously 
out of order? 


It would not be easy to count up all the things which 
human beings can do by help of these wonderful bodies 
in which we live. Think for a moment of all the things 
you do in any one day,—all the breathing, eating, drink- 
ing and running; all the thinking, speaking, feeling, learn- 
ing, you can do in one day. Now if any one of the in- 
struments is seriously out of order, you can not do one 
of these things so well as you know how to do it. 


When any one of the instruments is seriously out of 
order there is always a pain. If the pain is severe you 
can not think of anything else while it lasts; all your 
other instruments are of no use to you, just because of 
the pain in that one which is out of order. 


If the pain and disordered condition last a long while, 
the instrument is so injured that it is never as strong 
again as it was in the beginning. All the doctors in the 
world can not make it so. 


Then you begin to be what people call an invalid,— 
that is, a person who has not the full use of some one 
part of his body; who is never exactly comfortable him- 
self, and who is likely to make everybody about him more 
or less uncomfortable. 


I do not know anything in this world half so strange 
as the way in which people neglect their bodies,—their 
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one set of instruments that they can never replace, and 
can do very little towards mending. 

When it is too late, when the instruments are hope- 
lessly out of order, then they do not neglect them any 
longer; then they run about frantically, trying to find 
some one to help them. And this is one of the saddest 
sights in the world,—a man or woman running from one 
climate to another climate, and from one doctor to 
another doctor, trying to cure or patch up a body that 
is grievously out of order. 

Now, perhaps you will say that this is a needless and 
a dismal sermon to preach to young people; for have 
they not their fathers and mothers to take care of them? 
Very true: but fathers and mothers can not always be 
with their children, fathers and mothers. cannot always 
make their children remember and obey their directions. 

More than all this, it is very hard to make children 
realize that it is of any great importance that they should 
keep all the laws of health. I know when I was a little 
girl, when people said to me, “You must not do thus and 
thus, for if you do you will take cold,’ I used to think, 
“Who cares for a little cold? Supposing I do catch one.” 

And when I was shut up in the house for several days 
with a very bad sore throat, and suffered great pain, I 
never blamed myself. I thought that sore throats must 
come now and then, and that I must take my turn. 

But now I have learned that if no laws of health were 


ever broken we need never have a day’s illness, might 
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grow old free from suffering, and at last gradually fall 
asleep instead of dying terrible deaths from disease. 

I am all the while wishing that I had known this when 
I was young. If I had known it, T will tell you what I 
would have done. I would have just tried the experi- 
ment of never doing a single thing which could by any 
possibility put any one of the instruments of my body out 
of order. 

I wish I could see some boy or girl try it yet; never to 
sit up late at night; never to have close, bad air in the 
room; never to sit with wet feet; never to go out in the 
cold weather without being properly wrapped up; never 
to go out of a hot room into the cold out-door air without 
putting on some extra wrap; never to eat or drink an 
unwholesome. thing; never to let a day pass without at 
least two hours of exercise in the open air; never to read 
a word by twilight or in the cars; never to let the sun be 
shut out of the rooms. 

This is a pretty long list of nevers, but “never” is the 
only word that wins. After you have once made up 
your mind “never” to do a certain thing, that is the end of 
it if you are a sensible person. 

But if you only say, “This is a bad habit: I will 
be a little on my guard and not do it too often’, you 
will find temptation knocking at your door twenty times 
a day, and you will have to be fighting the same old 
battles over again as long as you live. 

But when you have laid down to yourself the rules 
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that you mean to keep—the things you will always do 
and the things you will “never” do,—your life at once 
arranges itself into beautiful order. 

“ Do not think it would be a sort of slavery to give up 
so much for the sake of keeping your body in order. It 
is the only real freedom, though at first it does not seem 
so much like freedom as the other way. 

I think the difference between a person who has kept 
all the laws of health, and thereby has a good, strong, 
sound body that can do whatever he wants to, and a per- 
son who has let his body get all out of order, so that he 
has to lie in bed half of his time and suffer, is quite as 
great a difference as there is between a creature with 
wings and a creature without wings. Don’t you? 


GEAR Rs aM: 


TRAINING “TELLS: 


DISCIPLINE. 


Wuat. <A disciplined body is a body that is so 
taught and trained by its master that it will instantly and 
fully obey his wishes. 

How. Discipline comes only from practice, drill, 
a busy life and repeated exercise. “I was too busy study- 
ing,” says Andrew Carnegie, “‘to contract the habits that 
make such inroads on the health and pockets of young 
mieticn 

Wuen. While the muscles are most supple and the 
bodily habits are being formed, in childhood, is the time 
to win all kinds of muscular skill and strength. 

Wuere. When your body is once drilled, there will 
not be an hour in the day when you will not exult to know 
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body has become a perfect engine of power or quickness. 

AV Hy. Because the body, untrained, is the brutish, 
awkward, helpless tyrant which holds you a slave. _Be- 
cause the body, trained, is the willing, skillful servant 
which wins you success and satisfaction. 


SOME SHORT -STORIES-OF 
WHAT DISCIPLINE DOES: 


Paderewski still practices the piano seven hours every 
day. He is the greatest performer in the world. He 
earns a thousand dollars a night. 

Helen Keller, deaf and dumb and blind, was trained 
by her finger tips to understand messages from the outer 
world. By using her finger tips alone she prepared for 
Radcliffe College, for entrance to which she was ready at 
sixteen. Her trained fingers enabled her to complete the 
course with honor, and now, though she still sits in dark- 
ness, she is an educated woman. 

Fridjof Nansen, the Arctic explorer, determined, even 
as a young boy, to have the body of a hero. He would 
bathe in the spring and autumn in the coolest pools, fish 
bare-legged at the deepest and most distant water-falls 
and fight with street boys of all sizes, even when the odds 
were three to one against him. When he was a little 
older, he would take very long walking tours, and think 
nothing of lying out in the forest during a pouring wet 
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summer night or going without food for a day or two 
at a time. Thus he became insensible to cold and wet 
and made ready for the danger of his daring dashes into 
the country of cold. 

Francis Parkman, the historian, was fond of hard- 
ships and wore out his rather frail body by his arduous 
journeys with the Indians on the frontier. His eyes gave 
out and the light of the sun became unsupportable. He 
had once wanted to be a hero in battle, but now he had to 
make himself entirely over. He decided to write the 
history of the northern pioneers of America, but his head 
was subject to intense pains and he could use his eyes only 
five minutes a day. When he began to write he could 
write only six lines in a day. He invented a frame by 
which he could write with closed eyes, and books and 
manuscripts were read to him. Finally he trained his 
eyes so that by reading one minute and resting one minute 
he could work a half hour at a time, and do this three or 
four times a day. When he could not write or think, 
for the pain, he cultivated roses. For fifty years he thus 
worked, mastering his weak body, and his splendid his- 
tories have not a tint of sickness or infirmity in them. 
Senator Lodge well says, “On the tomb of the conqueror 
of Quebec is written: ‘Here lies Wolfe, victorious.’ 
The same epitaph might with entire justice be carved 
upon the grave of Wolfe’s historian.” 

When Theodore Roosevelt was a boy he had very 
frail health. But he determined to build himself a body. 
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He exercised enthusiastically and lived out of doors con- 
stantly.. When he was at Harvard he took boxing les- 
sons, but he was so near-sighted that he was under a 
serious disadvantage. He practiced so assiduously, how- 
ever, and showed such pluck that it was an unusual boxer 
who could defeat him. He became an energetic hunter, 
but his near-sightedness prevented his ever being a good 
marksman. Still he persevered, and as his books show, 
he has become one of the most famous hunters of big 
game in the world. At an age when most men become 
indolent, he is a tireless walker, rider and fencer and 
plays a game of tennis that keeps any antagonist alert. 
There is probably no statesman of his age to-day who has 
such a splendid and well-kept physique as has President 
Roosevelt. 

The body may be so mastered by the mind that, if it 
is disciplined from early days, the life may be made a 
success. 


1 


CHAPTER ZUEE 


THE VIRTUES OF SOAP AND Wik 


CLEANNESS. 

Wuat. Cleanness is that fine habit of the mind of 
being happy only when the body is spotless. 

How. To be personally clean, the stomach must take 
no more food daily than the system needs and uses and 
than the daily movement of the bowels can dispose of. 

The body should be washed daily with cold water and 
once or twice a week with warm. See the directions for 
bathing in the chapter on “Health”. In addition, let it 
be said that sea bathing is more invigorating than fresh 
water bathing. Persons who cannot bathe in fresh water 
are often benefited by surf bathing. The stimulating 
action of the salt water, the impact of the waves, the 
exhilaration and excitement occasioned by the incoming 
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breakers, and wholesome exercise which usually attends 
a sea bath all contribute to the benefit of surf bathing. 
If warm, do not wait to cool off before going into the 
water. This is always hazardous. Plunge boldly in, 
taking care to wet the head, neck and face as quickly as 
possible. Exercise to keep up the circulation. Dive 
through the rollers or jump up to prevent being over- 
whelmed by them. If, after being in the water a few 
minutes, there is a growing sense of chilliness which you 
cannot overcome by exercise, come out at once and seek 
comfort in dry, warm clothing. <A prolonged stay at the 
seashore will enable you to stay in longer. Do not remain 
in more than, at most, thirty minutes. Persons of vig- 
orous constitution may take two dips a day. 

- The purpose of almost all medical baths and “water- 
cures” is the cleansing and flushing out of the clogged 
body. If boys and girls knew the value of the bath to 
health, they would seldom be ill when they become men 
and women. ‘The experience of a business man who was 
sick and whom medicine could not help is in point: 

“Tn sheer desperation I concluded to see what a little 
exercise and bathing would do. I chose the early morn- 
ing and the iate evening as interfering least with business. 
Upon rising in the morning, and with slight encum- 
brance of clothing, I devoted fifteen minutes to such sim- 
ple body movements as give exercise to the muscles of the 
arms, legs, upper and lower trunk, and expand the chest. 
Then I stand in the bath tub, and with a large sponge 
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filled with cold water, I quickly drench the head, neck and 
chest and every part of the body, and, after drying with 
a soft towel, I give myself a vigorous rubbing with a 
coarse towel, which produces a delightful glow that lasts 
for several hours. At night, just before retiring I again 
devote ten or fifteen minutes to exercise, and enjoy sound 
refreshing sleep. 

“Since I began this plan of exercise and bathing, some 
five years ago, my digestion has been excellent and I en- 
joy my meals and seldom ask myself whether it is safe 
for me to eat this or that, as I used to do. I accomplish 
much more labor, with less fatigue than formerly, and 
with none of the old-time languor and depression. My 
mind is clear and alert, and to my cold sponge bath I 
ascribe the fact that I rarely have a cold.” 

The mouth and teeth should be cleansed after each 
meal with a tooth-brush that is moved up and down both 
the inside, outside and upper and lower surfaces of the 
teeth and with the use of a tooth powder or an antiseptic 
wash, like glyco-thymoline. The teeth should be seen by 
a dentist once a year at least and a decaying tooth should 
be attended to at once. If children would go to the 
dentist earlier and oftener they would save themselves 
much pain and expense later. 

The clothing should be clean. Put on fresh clothing 
not because it is Sunday, but when your clothing is dirty. 
The home should be clean. It should be bathed in sun- 
light. Every sleeping room should be opened to the 
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outdoor air all night and every living room should be 
thoroughly aired each day. If the water used is not per- 
fectly pure it should be boiled before being used. 

The food should be clean. Do not eat over ripe fruit, 
suspicious looking or smelling meat, preserves, condensed 
milk or jelly that has been long exposed to the air. Never 
drink water unless you know that its source is clean. 

No one can be really clean who thinks unclean 
thoughts, for “‘out of the heart are the issues of life’, 
but some will say, says Mr. Spurgeon, “that they cannot 
help having bad thoughts. That may be, but the ques- 
tion is, do they hate them or not? We can not keep 
thieves from looking in at our windows, but if we open 
our doors to them and receive them joyfully, we are as 
bad as they. We cannot help the birds flying over our 
heads, but we may keep them from building their nests 
in our hair. Snails leave their slime behind them and 
so do vain thoughts. An arrow may fly through the 
air and leave no trace, but an ill thought always leaves 
a trail like a serpent. Where there is much traffic or bad 
thinking there will be much mire and dirt; every wave 
of wicked thought adds something to the corruption 
which rots upon the shore of life. It is dreadful to think 
that a vile imagination, once indulged, gets the key of 
our minds and can get in again very easily, whether we 
will or not, and can so return as to bring seven other 
‘spirits with it more wicked than itself and what may fol- 
low, no cne knows.” 
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A clean life is the crown of all cleanness.. Is it pos- 
sible that a boy or girl who is proud of a clean face or 
clean clothes can be foul within? 

Exult in cleanness. Wash every soil from your body, 
wear clean clothes, be clean in speech, in sport, in habits. 
Be clean within. 

WHEN. If you GET clean, it 1s easy to sTAy clean. 
Begin young. Get fond of water. Wash with water 
and not with the towel. Use the mirror often; not be- 
cause you are good-looking, but because you want to be. 

Wuere. Keep clean everywhere. Keep clean when 
it is hard to keep clean. When you travel you will travel 
much more comfortably. Keep clean when you play. 
You will enjoy it much more. Keep clean when you 
work. Dirty clothes are usually the sign of a slovenly 
workman. 

Always carry a pocket comb and mirror. Always 
know where there is clean water and make friends with 
ipe 

Wuy. You can't be healthy or happy or even good © 
unless you are clean. 

Your cleanness will be your best recommendation 
wherever you want to go to work. Your employer will 
look not at the patches on your clothes, but at the dirt 
on your knuckles. 

Your place in society will be determined by your 
cleanness. Money and good birth will not make up for 
lack in this regard. 
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The best girls never like foul men. The truest men 
hold cleanness with purity as the finest essential qualities 
of womanhood. 


Even an angel would not be lovely with a smutch on 
her nose. 


See also the chapter on Health and the one on Purity. 


CHAPTER AY. 


THE OUTCASTING OF KINGSLEY? 
PLAY AND FAIR PLAY. 


Wuat. Play is the sportive exercise of one’s body 
or mind. 

How. “The game is not for the victory. It is the 
playing according to the rule and the winning, if one can 
win, according to the rules of the game, that gives all the 
fun there is in it.”* —Professor C. C. Everett. 


WueEN. One is-never too young or too old to play. 
Children learn many useful lessons even in play, and older 
people would do their work better if they played more 
between times. 


_*From ‘Ethics for Young Pe ple,’ published by Ginn and Co., Boston, by 
special permission. 
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One should play as hard as he works, but he should 
not play in work time. Sport sweetens work, but he who 
is nothing but a “‘sport” never amounts to anything. 

WHERE. 


A BOY’S HYMN. 


God of our boyhood, whom we yield 
The tribute of our youthful praise, 
Upon the well contested field, 
And ’mid the glory of these days, 
God of our youth, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


Sturdy of limb, with bounding health, 
Eager to play the hero’s part, 
Grant to us each that greater wealth— 
An undefiled and loyal heart. 
God of our youth, be Thou our might, 
To do the right, to do the right! 


When from the field of mimic strife, 
Of strength with strength, and speed with speed, 
We face the sterner fights of life, © 
As still our strength, in time of need, 
God of our youth, be with us then, 
And make us men, and make us men! 
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Wuy. “The sport of mankind, like its deepest 
earnest, is a battle.” Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Z 


There are many reasons why we play. It relieves the 
strain of work, it brings us close to our friends, it forms 
a practice for the work of life, it rests us by change. But 
one of the greatest reasons why American boys and girls 
play is because, being a strenuous people, of the struggle 
there is in it, because as Mr. Hawthorne said, “Play is 
battle’. 

These good-natured, earnest, persevering, fair tests of 
strength help make us a mighty people. Many of Amer- 
ica’s battles, like those of England, were won by the 
strong qualities brought out in the play ground. 

No quality of Theodore Roosevelt is better known 
than his love of sport and athletics. Speaking to some 
college boys, he says: 

“T believe in athletics, but I believe in them chiefly 
because of the moral qualities they display. I am glad to 
see the man able tokeep his nervein a close base ball game, 
able to keep his courage under the punishment of a foot- 
ball game, or in a four-mile boat race, because if the boy 
really amounts to anything and has got the right stuff in 
him, this means that he is going to keep his nerve and 
courage in more important things in after life. 

“Tf your prowess is due simply to the possession of 
big muscle it does not amount to much. What counts is 
the ability to back up the muscles with the right spirit. 
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If you have the pluck, the grit in you to count in sports, 
just as if you have the pluck and grit in you to count in 
your studies, so, in both cases it will help you to count in 
after life. When you come out into after life I can say 
no more than to wish you to copy the motto which should 
be the motto of every boy who plays on a college eleven: 
‘Don’t flinch, don’t foul, and hit the line hard’ ”’. 


x 


What play can do for a common sort of a boy in 
the way of developing strength of will, determination, 
loyalty and goodfellowship is shown in the following 
story. It is perhaps the best foot-ball story ever written. 
It was written by Robert M. Davis for the Dartmouth 
Literary Monthly and is entitled: 


Tits OULCAS CEs 
@E KINGSLEY. 


The older son was called Kingsley. He had long 
silky hair and beautiful eyes. He wrote Valentine poetry 
and intended to be a missionary. His strong point was 
irregular verbs. His mother’s paper, “The Soft Side of 
the Boy Nature,” had been read at every Motherhood 
Circle this side of the Hudson. She knew what she was 
talking about. 

The other son also had hair; because of it people 
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called him “Brick”. He was built on the plan of a butter 
tub, only he wasn’t fat. Family opinions as to the re- 
sponsibility of his features were strained. Upon one 
occasion the socks were not darned for six weeks because 
the father maintained that his nose was inherited from 
the maternal side of the house. 

While Kingsley was sitting between his loving parents 
on the parlor sofa, “Brick’’ was splitting kindling in the 
cellar. Though he hadn’t any strong point, -he led a 
strenuous life. 

Kingsley was a little timid about rooming with 
“Brick.” A Senior is so apt to lower his dignity, you 
know, by taking in a Freshman. Then, too, “Brick” 
would certainly queer him among the fellows, or worse, 
he might interrupt his study hours. He made these 
complaints to his mother, and she stroked his hair and 
whispered about forbearance with the black sheep for just 
one year more, and sighed that she might have had two 
such noble sons as Kingsley. 

So “Brick” went to the station alone (the family 
were busy assisting Kingsley select a new set of Shake- 
speare), and slept on the bear floor of his room that night, 
and got half the foot-ball in the next day’s rush. 

The elder brother was not a society man and he was 
dumbfounded by the number of prominent chaps who 
kept dropping in. Could it be that his classical attain- 
ments were beginning to be rated at their true standard, 
or, gall"and wormwood, was some society going to be 
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fool enough to take in his homely little brother? While 
“Brick”, in the innocence of his self-abasement, 
viewed his brother with renewed awe and wondered if 
he should ever number such mighty men as friends. 

About a fortnight after college opened, on a morn- 
ing when the legal business was dull, his father’s partner 
straightened up from the paper he was reading. “Been 
keeping tab on that son of yours, and he is making a 
game fight for the place, isn’t he? Hope he gets it,’— 
as he turned the sheet and started on the financial news— 
“but he’s in fast company.” 

The father’s forehead wrinkled in surprise. Then 
the light broke upon him as he answered, with unction 
in his tone, “Yes, I think Kingsley deserves the position ; 
he has been a Choate scholar for three years, and his 
mind, so the Dean writes me, is growing keener every 
day. Still, as you say, he’s in pretty fast company, 
there’s three or four smart fellows after the valedictory.”’ 

The partner gave him a look, a look that takes the 
place of tongue profanity. 

“Confound Kingsley and the valedictory. I was 
thinking of the ‘strawberry blond’ that’s playing end. 
The papers say he has the perfection build and weight, 
and nerve to burn.” He said other things in his throat. 

A stormy look gathered on the father’s brow. ‘The 
news didn’t exactly please him. His ideal of the boy 
had been the student for so long that the athlete occupied 
no place in his valuation. But during the pauses of the 
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day’s work—the little musing moments that were usually 
filled with Kingsley, his high, white forehead and his 
quick brain—he could not banish from his imagination 
a squat, thick figure, with bloody lips and nimble feet. 
Once it almost seemed to him that he caught the picture 
of an inert figure carried from the gridiron and a great 


fear shivered through him. 


At noon he blamed himself for spending so much 
worry on a boy who had never been anything but a source 
of shame and disappointment to the family, and en-° 
deavored to lift himself to the lofty plane of Kingsley and 
the dead languages. But the effort was fruitless. Between 
himself and every brief he was moulding, before every 
calf-bound reference volume, swayed the pile of straggling 
arms and legs. Then when the scrimmage strageled 
back into line, the ground man, limping and bruised,-was 
always crowned with a shock of red hair. First he 
strove against the illusions, but he surrendered in the 
end. A new motive gripped him and he wished to analyze 
it. For a time disgust was predominant, then pride 
surged up and filled him with a great contented gladness 


a pride more vital and virile than any Kingsley’s intel- 


lectual honors had ever inspired. 


As he stepped out of the elevator at five o’clock, the 
newsboys at the corner were crying -““Football Extra’. 
With feverish impatience he glanced at the three column 
scare-head of the Cambridge game. Here it was, and 
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he whirled the paper round and stood entranced on the 
middle of the sidewalk. 


¢ 


A BATTER ROYAL, 


Williams and Dartmouth Play Fifty Minutes to a 
Standstill. 


PHENOMENAL PLAYING OF FRESHMEN END. 


The last word was finished before he stirred from his 
tracks. He drew a long breath; somehow he felt a foot 
taller. Yet he tried to hide his joy, even from himself, 
as if it was something sneaking. For what comradeship 
had there been between father and son, what relation 
beyond that of command and obedience? Following the 
elation of pride came sober awakening and self con-, 
demnation. 

He did not mention the football matter to his wife, 
but the next week a fat check answered “Brick’s” respect- 
ful petition for funds to join a fraternity. 

The mother had her enlightenment as well. Coming 
home one night from the mid-week meeting of the 
Bethany Aid Society she was conscious of two urchins 
pehind her. Their whisperings grew more distinct as 
their excitement waxed stronger. 

om eis. too, is mother, |-telly. © Aint) T seen her 
wid’im”. This seemed to ‘convince, but the silence 
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lasted only a moment. “Shouldn’t y’ think she’d be 
proud, jus’t sorto think he was her kid?” 

The mother drew in her chin and penarcd: her 
shoulders. It was certainly gratifying, although she 
hadn’t been aware that Kingsley exerted such a power- 
ful influence for good. With infinite self-satisfaction 
she recalled the passage where the children rise up and 
call the parents blessed. The next audible observation 
from the boy turned her from her soothing train of 
thoughts. 

““N’ he broke up Yale’s interference like it was 
cheese. Them two big fellers couldn’t put ’im out o’ 
the game, not a little bit. He jus’ made a hammer o’ 
hisself and threw it.” 

The good lady drew in her lip doubtfully. She didn’t 
precisely understand what Kingsley had been doing so 
.well. The boys disappeared before she could question 
them, so she followed the only other alternative, and 
asked her husband to explain. He did unravel the mys- 
tery, but the eloquence and enthusiasm of the explana- 
tion portrayed his state of mind to a nicety. She retired 
with tears and awoke, as her husband had done, to self- 
incrimination. 

The biggest game came on a Saturday. Friday noon 
the father packed some necessities in his case, mentioned 
a business trip up north, and took the Junction train. 

Saturday was typical Indian summer weather—wind 
that tingled the blood, and air that went to the head like 
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champagne. The ground was dry—so dry that the lime 
yard lines reached across the green like even white rib- 
bons. ‘The bleachers fluttered with suppressed expecta- 
tion as the squads crossed the ropes and trotted the 
length of the field. The subs drew their sweaters and 
blankets closer round their necks and huddled together 
at the side lines. The captains tossed the yellow, waxy 
balls out into the pen, and each team practiced a half 
dozen starts, passes and formations before the little um- 
pire called the captains for the toss-up, and they, in their 
turn, led their men down for the kick-off. The players 
could hear the irrepressible sob of released tension as the 
fullback’s foot hit the ball, with a clean, full swing, and 
the twenty-two dun-colored men sprinted up the field. 
Almost before the opposing quarter had left his tracks 
a red-headed whirlwind swept his knees from under him, 
and the pounding, wrenching hour had begun. 

Twice Dartmouth’s halfbacks, twisting free of the 
bunch like cats, dodged half way down the field. ‘Then 
the yard-by-yard line plunges renewed—the steady surge 
and shock that kill. At the end of the first half, as the 
teams dragged off to the rubbing room, the reporters 
kneeling at the ropes looked hard at each other and said 
it was only a question of luck and endurance. Two of 
the knowing ones whispered “quarter trick” under their 
breath. 

Dartmouth got the ball the second rush on a fumble. 
People nudged and settled back comfortably in their 
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seats. Sharp and clear the digits of sixteen came, re- 
peated twice. There was a whirl like a wheel and two 
men were flying toward victory. The interferer had 
red hair, and the quarterback at his hip pressed the ball 
firmly into the crook of his elbow. Before the fullback, 
who was guarding the field, could drive, a human ball 
had hurled itself against his chest and they were rolling 
on the ground together. 

There was earnest talk on both sides before the next 
kickoff; for the one to stand like a rock on defense, for 
the other to fight the next seventeen minutes. Then 
came a desperate series of regular plays, centre backs 
that caved in before the back hit the line, end rushes in 
which the interference toppled lke cards, and the runner 
was dropped for loss. The minutes dragged intermi- _ 
nably by, the ball changing from side to side; neither team 
was sure of gaining its distance, but Dartmouth was 
being hammered back to her goal line, inch by inch. 

The time-keeper held up his watch-hand. “Less than 
a minute and more than thirty seconds to play”. A 
glance of quick understanding flitted between the quarter 
and the star halfback. Before the signal was half called 
the forwards had jumped for the centre, the ball was 
thrown out and back and the star halfback started down 
a clear field to tie the score. That is, the field was clear 
when he started, but it was not at the twenty-yard line, 
and at the ten-yard line it was effectively blocked. 

The Freshmen end, seeing the glance, had fried to take 
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his position farther out, had been boxed for the fraction 
of a second, then instead of breaking for the runner, had 
taken an oblique course so that he would be on his path 
and yet not have so far to cover. His neck doubled, 
his short arms opened like a vise as he dove, and they 
lay still on the grass, the red head yet hugging against 
the long thighs, as the time-keepers snapped their watches 
and the crowd poured down from the bleachers across the 
field. | 
And over the top row of the stand, swinging a cane 
in one hand and a hat in the other, dancing on a new 
covert coat and singing the Dartmouth song in a very 
hoarse voice, was the father. Whenever he could get 
anyone to listen he tried to yell above the noise of the 
_parading crowd—*"That little feller—with the red head 
—the one that did the last tackle—he’s mine y’ know— 
and then the wind and the mob would 


my—son—mine”’ 
drown his voice, and the listeners would grin indul- 
gently and pass on. 

And on the road up beside Hallgarten was Kingsley, 
hurrying home through the dust to prepare for his weekly 
quiz, in Constitutional Law. 

A similar story, of the way the game appeared the 
first time to a mother, came out recently in the New 
York Tribune. 

She sat in the grand stand waiting for her first foot- 
ball game to begin. Her boy had played it ever since 
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she could remember, and now he had made his ’varsity 
team, which was her ’varsity too—her Cornell. 

Two of his fraternity “brothers” sat on either side 
as a bodyguard to her gray hairs, and as a bureau of 
information. .They were happier than they would have 
been with the prettiest girl they knew. 

She smiled with motherly pride when she picked him 
out of the squad of red sweatered “huskies’’ which at 
length trotted out on the field. She wiped away a tear 
when a Columbian fell across the line for a touchdown. 

Then she .surprised her bodyguard by muttering 
under her breath: “Hold ’em hard, fellows. Twist 
their necks! Push! Push!’ 

She explained her knowledge of these strenuous tech- 
nical details by saying that her boy cried out like that 
when playing dream games in his sleep. 

She did not faint when he tackled too hard and failed 
to rise, although his white face, with a streak of red 
blood across the forehead, was staring up at her. 

* she said with confidence. 
“He’s just doing that to get wind.” So it proved. 

He was up and at it harder than ever within the time 
limit. The Ithacans gained five through tackle and lost 
as many more yards trying to round the end. Then 
something happened. 


“You can’t hurt my boy,’ 


A. sturdy youngster shot out of the tangled elevens 
and dashed down the field toward the goal of the blue 
and white. He crossed line after line of whitewash 
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and finally was over the last one, the whole pack at his 
heels. 
“Touchdown! Touchdown!” cried the crowd. 
“My boy did it’, said the mother, and then she cried. 
But she felt it paid. 


CEA PE TCR eye 


SOBDIERS {NTT HE SNOM- 
FORTITUDE, 


Wuat. Fortitude is the brave bearing of pain or 
suffering. 

How. Never pity yourself; never complain. Fix 
your mind on some noble purpose or splendid interest 
outside yourself and “grin and bear it”. 

Wuen. No lad or lass is too young to bear things 
bravely. 

“Oh how cold! escaped my lips as I stumbled 
through the door of a miserable attic tenement,” says a 
writer in The Watchman. 

The mother was out, but her twelve-year-old boy was 
mounted guard over the other children as they played 
about the poorly furnished room. I shivered as the wind 
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whistled through the broken window panes, causing me 
to,pull my overcoat over my ears. The boy was in his 
shirt sleeves, but I refrained from asking questions as 
to the whereabouts of his coat, in case its absence might 
have been the means of providing a crust of bread for the 
fatherless family. 

“Are you cold, my boy?” I asked. “No,” said he, 
“not very.” Yet I noticed how his pretty pearly. teeth 
chattered. I waited awhile and spoke to him; then I took 
a look mto the cradle, where, sleeping quietly and com- 
fortably, the baby lay covered with the boy’s coat. Talk 
about the bravery of men who face cannon; in the heat 
of passion they will do anything. But here wa's a hero, 
on a bitter cold day, in his shirt sleeves because he wanted 
to shield his little brother from the biting effects of a cold, 
February wind. 

Wuere. You can show fortitude in your play. 
Accustom yourself to taking rough knocks without crying 
out. Meet cold and storm with a brave front. Be too 
proud to be a “cry-baby”’ when you do not get what you 
want or you get what you do not need. 

Wuy. To whimper weakens you in bearing what you 
must bear. To bear it bravely helps you forget that it 
is hard, and if you can bear it, you are the stronger for 
a greater SUCCESS. 

I have collected three splendid stories of fortitude, 
each of which might be entitled “Soldiers in the Snow”. 
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In each case the suffering was for a noble reason; in the 
first two for the sake of loyalty to a leader; in the third 
for loyalty to country. 


SOLDIERS IN THE SNOW, 


Few generals have ever been more beloved by their 
soldiers than the great Viscount de Turenne, who was 
Marshal of France in the time of Louis XIV. 

Troops are always proud of a leader who wins vic- 
tories, but Turenne was far more loved for his generous 
kindness than for his success. If he gained a battle he 
always wrote in his dispatches ‘““We succeeded”, so as to 
give the credit to the rest of the army; but if he were 
defeated, he wrote, “I lost’, so as to take all the blame 
upon himself. He always shared as much as possible 
in every hardship suffered by his men, and they trusted 
him entirely. 

In the year 1672 Turenne and his army were sent to 
make war upon the Elector Frederick William, of Bran- 
denburg, in northern Germany. It was in the depth of 
winter and the marches through the heavy roads were 
very trying and wearisome, but the soldiers endured all 
cheerfully for his sake. Once when they were wading 
through a deep morass some of the younger soldiers com- 
plained, but the elder ones answered, “Depend upon it, 
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Turenne is more concerned than weare. At this moment 
he is thinking how to deliver us. He watches for us 
while we sleep. He is our father. It is plain that you 
are but young”’. 

Another night, when he was going the round of the 
camp, he overheard some of the younger men murmuring 
at the discomforts of the march, when an old soldier, 
newly recovered from a severe wound, said: “You do 
not know our father. He would not have made us go 
through such fatigue unless he had some great end in 
view, which we can not yet make out’. Turenne always 
declared that nothing had ever given him more pleasure 
than this conversation. 

There was severe sickness among the troops and he 
went about among the sufferers, comforting them and 
seeing that their wants were supplied. When he passed 
by the soldiers came out of their tents to look at him, and 
say: “Our father is in good health; we have nothing to 
fear.’ 

The army had to enter the principality of Halber- 
stadt, the way to which lay over ridges of high hills with 
narrow defiles between them. Considerable time was 
required for the whole of the troops to march through 
a single narrow outlet, and one very cold day when such 
a passage was taking place, the Marshal, quite spent with 
fatigue, sat down under a bush to wait until all had 
marched by, and fell asleep. When he awoke it was 
snowing fast, but he found himself urider a sort of tent 
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made of soldiers’ cloaks, hung up upon the branches of 
trees planted in the ground and around it were standing, 
in the cold and snow, all unsheltered, a party of soldiers. 
Turenne called out to them to ask what they were doing 
there. “We are taking care of our father,” they said; 
“that is our chief concern”. The general, to keep up 
discipline, seems to have scolded them a little for strag- 
gling from their regiment, but he was much affected and 
gratified by this sight of their hearty love for him. 


LBs 


Still greater and more devoted love was shown by 
some German soldiers in the terrible winter of 1812. 
It was when the Emperor Napoleon I had made his 
vain attempt to conquer Russia, and had been prevented 
from spending the winter at Moscow by the great fire 
that consumed all the city.. He was obliged to retreat 
through the snow, with the Russian army pursuing him, 
and his miserable troops suffering horrors beyond all 
imagination. Among them were many Italians, Poles 
and Germans, whom he had obliged to become his allies, 
and the “Golden Deed” of ten of these German soldiers, 
the last remnant of those led from Hesse Darmstadt by 
their gallant young Prince Emilius, is best told in Lord 
Houghton’s verses: 


“From Hessen Darmstadt every step to Moskwa’s 
blazing banks, 
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Was Prince Emilius found in fight before the foremost 
ranks ; 

And when upon the icy waste that host was backward 
cast, 


On Beresina’s bloody bridge his banner waved the last. 


“His valor shed victorious grace on all that dread 


retreat 
That path across the wildering snow, athwart the blinding 
sleet ; 
And every follower of his sword could all endure and dare 
Becoming warriors, strong in hope, or stronger in 
despair. 


“Now, day and dark, along the storm the demon Cos- 
sacks sweep— 

The hungriest must not look for food, the weariest must 
not sleep. 

No rest but death for horse or man, which ever first 
shall tire; 

They see the flames destroy, but ne’er may feel the saving 
fire. 


“Thus never closed the bitter night, nor rose the savage 
morn, 

But from that gallant company some noble part was 
shorn ; | 

And, sick at heart, the Prince resolved to keep his 


purposed way 
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With steadfast forward looks, nor count the losses of the 
day. 


“At length, beside a black, burnt hut, an island of the 
snow, 

Each head in frigid torpor bent toward the saddle bow; 

They paused and of that sturdy troop—that thousand 
banded men— 

At one unmeditated glance he numbered only ten! 


“Of that high triumphant life that left his German 
home— ‘ 

Of all those hearts that beat beloved, or look for love to 
come— 

This piteous remnant, hardly saved, his spirit overcame, 

While memory raised each friendly face, recalled an 
ancient name. 


“These were his words, serene and firm, “Dear brothers, 
it is best 


That here, with perfect trust in Heaven, we give our 


bodies rest; 

If we have borne, like faithful men, our part of toil and 
pain j 

Where’er we wake, for Christ’s good sake, we shall not 
sleep in vain’. 7 


“Some uttered, others looked assent—they had no heart 
to speak ; 


na sorred 
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Dumb hands were pressed, the pallid lip approached the 
callous cheek. 

Théy laid them side by side; and death to him at last did 
seem 

To come attired in mazy robe of variegated dream. 


“Once more he floated on the breast of old familiar Rhine, 

His mother’s and one other smile above him seemed to 
shine; 

A blessed dew of healing fell on every aching limb, 

Till the stream broadened, and the air thickened, and all 
was dim. \ 


“Nature has bent to other laws if that tremendous night 

Pass’d o’er his frame, exposed and worn, and left no 
deadly blight; 

Then wonder not that when, refresh’d and warm, he woke 
at last. 

There lay a boundless gulf of thought between him and 
the past. 


“Soon raising his astonished head, he found himself alone, ° 

Sheltered beneath a genial heap of vestments not his own; 

The light increased, the solemn truth revealing more 
and more, 

The soldiers’ corses, self-despoiled, closed up the narrow 
door. 


“That very hour, fulfilling good, miraculous succor came, 
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And Prince Emilius lived to give this worthy deed to 
fame. 

O brave fidelity in death! O strength of loving will! 

These are the holy balsam drops that woful wars distill”. 


TE 
THE ROAD Gs THE -TRENGEIES: 
AN INCIDENT IN THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


“Leave me, comrades—here I drop; 
No, Sir, take them on; 

All are wanted—none should stop; 
Duty must be done. 

Those whose guard you take will find me, 
As they pass below.” 

So the soldier spake, and staggering 
Fell amid the snow, 

And ever, on the dreary heights, 
Down came the snow. 


“Men, it must be as he asks ; 
Duty must be done; 

Far too few for half our tasks, 
We can spare not one. 

Wrap him in this—I need it less 


Tear not, they shall know: 


————— 
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Mark the place—yon stunted larch— 
Forward”. On they go, 

‘And silent, on their silent march, 
Down sank the snow. 


O’er his features, as he lies, 
Calms the wrench of pain; 
Close, faint eyes; pass cruel skies, 
Freezing mountain plain. . 
With far soft sounds the stillness teems, 
Church-bells, voices low, 
. Passing into English dreams, 
There amid the snow; 
And darkening, thickening, o’er the heights, 
Down fell the snow. 


Looking, looking for the mark, 
Back the others came, 

Struggling through the snowdrifts dark, 
Calling out his name. 

“Here—or there—the drifts are deep— 
Have we missed him ?—No— 

Look! a little growing heap, 
Snow above the snow, 

Where heavy, in his heavy sleep, 
Down fell the snow.” 


Strong hands raised him; voices strong 
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Spake within his ears; 

Ah! his dreams had softer tongue— 
Neither now he hears. 

One more gone for England’s sake, 
Where so many go, 

Lying down without ‘complaint, 
Dying in the snow. 


Starving, striving in the snow. 

Simply done his soldier’s part, 
Through long months of woe, 

Long endured with soldier heart, 
Battle, famine, snow; 
Noble, nameless, English heart, 

Snow cold, in the snow. 

—Henry Lushington. 


Ce Erie Vil 


1 hh PeNEPLE OF OUR “BODY: 
PURITY. 


Wuat. “Not to defile the divinity which is planted 
in his breast’. —Marcus Aurelius. 


How. President Hall tells “how” in his splendid 
talk that follows. He gives five golden rules: First, 
Cleanness; second, Abstinence; third, Exercise; fourth, 
Simplicity; fifth, Seeking God’s Help. Read carefully 
all he says. 

“Treat every man’s sister as you would want yours 
to be treated”. 

See also the chapter on Cleanness. 

WuHeEN. We need no guide to warn us what impure 


thoughts and acts are. Jacob Abbott says: 
4 
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“An ignorant boy might possibly do some dishonest 
or unjust things without being aware that they were 
dishonest or unjust. He needs to have some things par- 
ticularly explained to him, in order that their true charac- 
ter may be known. But, as to all actions, and words and 
thoughts which are immodest and impure, he knows that 
they are so by instinct; that is, as the birds know how 
to build their nests,—by a natural impulse, without ever 
being taught. His shame, his downcast looks, his careful 
concealments, all show that he knows perfectly well that 
he is guilty, though no parent or teacher may have 
pointed out to him the guilt. Nature points it out to 
him. Nature, even if the parents do not give him minute 
instruction, takes effectual care to give it to him herself; 
and he cannot sin either in thought, word or deed, in the 
most secret manner, without feéling self-condemned and 
ashamed.” 

WuHeErE. Impurity is a sin of solitude or conceal- 
ment. Longfellow in one of his poems says: 


“The gods see everywhere 


Make the place where gods may dwell 
Beautiful, entire and clean.” 


“My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 

. —Alfred Tennyson. 


5 
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Way. “How would a person who encourages im- 
pure thoughts feel if his mind were suddenly thrown open 
to the world so that all could see them? One should 
never do or think what he would be ashamed to have 
those about him know. 

“Indeed, the exposure that was suggested in the last 
paragraph takes place up to a certain degree. One who 
is given to this kind of thought tends to show the effect 
of it, at least, in his face. He thinks that nobody sus- 
pects, but those who have insight and delicate feeling see 
what the condition of his mind is, and have a loathing 


such as few other things can cause.’’* 
—Professor C: C. Everett. 


“Man is all outside to God. With Heaven there are 
no secrets”. Charles H. Spurgeon. 


Perhaps the wisest talk ever given to boys on the sub- 
ject of purity was one delivered by that noble gentleman, 
the Reverend President Charles Cuthbert Hall, of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, to the boys and 
young men of the Order of the Silver Cross of an Episco- 
pal church in that city. It was afterward printed in a 
helpful book: “Some Things that Trouble Young 
Manhood’. In substance it was as follows: 

I assure you that it is to me not a greater nor a more 
sacred privilege to minister at the Lord’s supper, than it 
is to speak on this subject. For, if our blessed Lord, on 


*From “Ethics for Young People,” by special permission. 
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the night in which He was betrayed, said: “Take, eat; 
this is my body!” is there not a sacred blending of that 
great self-offering of Christ’s with the thought -which 
comes to us now: “TI beseech you, therefore, brethren, by 
the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is your reasonable 
service.” 

The whole theme of personal purity rests upon the 
Christian idea of the sacredness of the bodily life. What 
is the Christian idea of the sacredness of the bodily life? 
It seems to me as I study my New Testament that the 
idea of the sacredness of our bodily life is founded on 
three great thoughts. It is founded first of all on the 
thought that the body itself is God’s gift to us. It is He 
that hath made us, and not we ourselves. We are His 
workmanship. The man who has the Christian idea of 
the sacredness of the bodily life gets that thought well 
into his soul, and he looks upon his body as a trust, a 
sacred trust, given him by the Heavenly Father. He says 
to himself, “I am not my own”. 

The Christian idea of the sacredness of the body is 
also founded (and I say it in the deepest reverence) upon 
the incarnation and sacrifice of our blessed Lord. Jesus 
Christ has sanctified every man’s body by deigning, in 
His infinite love and fellowship with man, to take upon 
Himself a human body. 

The Christian idea of the sacredness of the body is 
also founded upon the indwelling of God in us. “Your 
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body is the temple of the Holy Ghost.” The thought of 
God in us, making our manhood His shrine, this, with 
the other two great thoughts, that the body is given us 
of God and that the body is sanctified in the Incarnation 
and Sacrifice of our blessed Lord, forms the basis of the 
Christian idea of the body. 

The first part is a word addressed to boys and young 
men who have not defiled themselves and who are here 
to-night in the beauty of a true purity. And the next 
word I want to say is of the sin of impurity—personal 
impurity. And the last word I want to say is of the 
way out into liberty and manhood for those who have 
fallen into impure ways of life. 

Now, with my whole heart full of love and of joy, 
I speak to the boys, and I know that there must be many 
here to-night who are pure, who are clean, who are 
worthy to wear the Silver Cross, who have not laid hands 
upon themselves. God be praised, for the brightest and 
best of all things in the world is yours to-night, an un- 
spoiled life. I rejoice with you. The one thing for you 
to do as you go forward with this precious, this glorious 
treasure still yours—a life that is clean—is to know how 
to develop that life from the youth period into manhood 
period, along the right lines. What I shall say now may 
not be new to you, for it is simply the alphabet of the 
pure life. But you will be glad to hear it again and it will 
strengthen you in this ideal path of pure living to hear 
it once again. 
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There are some simple ways to go on the blessed path 
of boyish, youthful cleanness and sweetness of personal 
living. One is that blessed way of the bath. Simply 
to keep clean—to keep clean! You know about the 
Knights of the Bath. May we all belong to that order! 
You should never begin a day without in some way con- 
triving to wash your bodies with pure water. You know 
that blessed verse: “Our hearts sprinkled from an evil 
conscience, and our bodies washed with pure water.” 
It is the first law of purity to keep clean, day by day, to 
begin life afresh, to go out into the world with the 
sweet morning sense of freshness upon us. It is to me 
a baptism, that cold plunge. I do not advocate the cold 
plunge for everybody; each man, each boy must decide 
that for himself. But I know that I have done it every 
morning for twenty, nay more, for five and twenty years, 
and I know that my children do it all winter long, zero 
or no zero. I do not advocate it unless you can stand 
it, but it is to me a baptism. As the sunbeams come in 
at the window every’ morning, I awake and it is like a 
resurrection to a new life. I rise into a new life and I 
want a baptism for the new day, and I find it in the clear 
cold water of the bath. 

And then to the bath add abstinence. Abstinence! 
I say that clearly and strongly. The boy who would keep 
clean, the boy who would go on in his purity, let him 
keep away from those indulgencies of wine and smoking 
which, alas, come so early into the lives of many boys 
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to-day. As I came down Madison Avenue in the car 
this afternoon, I saw two boys. They were bright, they 
were nice-looking boys, but they were both smoking 
cigarettes, and I was very, very sorry; not because I am 
an extremist on this subject; I do not smoke myself and 
I do not drink wine, but that is neither here nor there. 
But, boys, abstinence is a blessed help to keep one in 
this great path of personal purity. Abstinence from wine 
and tobacco helps to keep one from certain other things 
which may readily get the better of you and hold on to 
you. 

And then to the bath, and to abstinence, add exercise. 
Need I tell every boy what an important part of the pure 
life is the invigorating exercise of the body? 

And to the bath, and to abstinence, and to exercise, 
add simplicity. Do not try to be men before your time. 
Keep young. Be willing to be boys. Be not in haste 
to leave your boyhood behind you. Hold on to it as 
long-as you can and perhaps you may go on to middle 
life, still fresh and sweet and buoyant in your personality. 
And then, over and above all, beyond the bath, beyond 
the abstinence, beyond the exercise, beyond the simplicity 
is the walk with our blessed Lord Jesus Christ day by 
day. 

That is the first part of what I have to say and I say 
it with a heart overflowing with joy, because I know 
there must be not a few here who are pure, clean and 
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sweet in their bodies, and who can take all that I have said 
to themselves and rejoice. 

Now, I must come to the darker side. I must come 
to it and speak of it like a man. I must speak of what 
impurity is. 

What shall I say of the sin of a boy against himself? 
If anyone here is in that sin, he knows how it began, but 
perhaps he does not know how it may end. Perhaps 
he does not know what it means in a boy’s life and ina 
youth’s life. Perhaps I may be the one to tell him that 
it is the secret of melancholy, of that unboyish and un- 
youthful depression which comes down upon life like 
a cloud. Perhaps I may be the one to tell him that it 
is the secret of restlessness, of vacillating purpose, of 
wavering character. Perhaps I may be the one to tell 
him that it is the bankruptcy of his manhood in the 
years that are to be. You do not know, if you are a boy; 
you cannot know, if you are a boy, the strain of living 
a man’s life in this arduous and exacting age. You 
do not know what it costs to hold your position in the 
world, to bear the burden and hurry of the day, to stand 
the strain of toil and trouble and sorrow, much more to 
do great good and to stand bravely for righteousness. 
You do not know what it costs to be a great citizen, to 
be a great leader of men, to be a great Christian. You 
do not know what these things cost. But all around you, 
lift up your eyes and see the men who have broken, who 
have faded, who have dwindled out when they came to 
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be thirty, and five and thirty. I do not say—God forbid 
that I should say—that even the most of them failed be- 
cause any such blight was upon their body. But this I 
do say, and what I know of life would verify what I 
say, that very many of those who have broken between 
thirty and forty, and very many of those who have simply 
gone through the years of their lives aimless, vacillating, 
weak men, are what they are because they discounted 
life when they were boys, by yielding to the temptation 
to lay hands upon themselves. And they bankrupted 
themselves before they became men, so that when the test 
came that a man must either break or conquer, they broke. 
Why? Because mentally, spiritually and physically they 
had weakened themselves. For God’s sake, dear boy, 
when this temptation comes to you again, see it in the 
light of all that it means, and seeing it in that light, it 
cannot conquer you, and you will rise in-the strength that 
God will give you, and you will go on triumphant in the 
sight of Him who is invisible. 

I will close by speaking of the way. out for any man or 
youth who, by reason of Life’s temptation or by reason 
of Life’s weakness, has fallen under the power of an 
evil habit. It would be a dreadful thing to stop this talk 
at the point of simply dealing with the sin, without in- 
dicating a remedy. Let me say the last word as a word 
of emancipation, of liberty, of the renewal of joy and the 
hope of life. What is the message of deliverance to you 
and to me, my brother? It is this: First of all, the 
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thought that we can lay the past down at our Saviour’s 
feet. Wecan lay it down. That is the meaning of His 
coming into the world, to make it possible for men to 
come to Him, just as they are, without one plea, waiting 
not to rid themselves of one dark spot, to lay down the 
past at His feet and leave it with the great Crucified One. 

And with this Renunciation is Consecration. He must 
not simply renounce the past, but he must give himself 
to a new life. Forgetting those things which are behind, 
he must press forward to those things which are before. 
As St. Paul said: “I beseech you by the mercies of God 
that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable to God, which is your reasonable service’. But 
the man must not stop even there. Even the Renuncia- 
tion and the Consecration are not enough. There is one 
last word that must be spoken, if the hope of renewal 
is to be realized, and that last word is Occupation. Occu- 
pation! The life that has been reconsecrated at the foot 
of the Cross must now be occupied. It must be occupied 
in two ways. It must be occupied by being filled with 
God, and it must be occupied by being filled with noble 
interests. If you want to keep away from personal im- 
purity, be busy with noble things. Let your life be full 
of great, noble, high-minded, earnest interests. The 
trouble with so many is that their lives, their minds, and 
their hearts are empty. They may be working hard 
enough to earn money, but they are not full of great 
interests and so they get filled with small interests and 
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belittling interests. But if our lives are occupied with God 
and are then occupied with great thoughts and purposes 
and desires and efforts for the redemption of the world, 
we shall be delivered. We shall leave behind us the weaker 
days of the past in the strength and might of Him who 
loved us and gave Himself for us, we shall go on into 
the new manhood, conquering and to conquer, through 
Him who gave His life for ours. 


CHAPTERS VIE 


THE WOODCRAFT INDIANS. 
TEMPERANCE. 


Wuat. Temperance is such wise restraint in the use 
of God’s gifts that they shall be a blessing and not a 
curse to one’s self and others. 

How. The only human being who is surely strong 
enough to conquer tobacco or alcohol is the one who 
KEEPS AWAY FROM IT. It is not the fools and weaklings 
alone who yield. Men and women who were brighter 
and better than you can ever hope to be have gone down 
in the uneven and hopeless duel. Keep away altogether. 

WHEN. In childhood and in youth! Whatever 
may be said in favor of tobacco or intoxicants for mature 
men, no child who hopes to be tall, strong, bright or suc- 
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cessful can ever become so if he indulges in narcotics or 
stimulants during the growing years. 

‘ Wuere. Everywhere. Often a young person is 
tempted by some evil or wicked acquaintance to drink or 
smoke on some occasion where it seems singular or un- 
pleasant to refuse. But remember this: It is not you, 
but the one who tempts you who ought to feel uncom- 
fortable. No one has a right to compel you to change 
your good habits. To attempt to do so is an imperti- 
nence. As General Frederick D. Grant, of the United 
States army, says: “When a man can say, ‘I never 
drink,’ he never has to drink, and he never offends by 
not drinking”. 

Do you remember those fine lines by Miss Phoebe 
Carey? 


Here’s a hand to the boy who has courage 
To do what he knows to be right. 
. When he falls in the way of temptation 
He has a hard battle to fight. 
Who strives against self and his comrades 
Will find a most powerful foe, 
All honor to him if he conquers, 
A cheer to the boy who says “No”. 


There’s many a battle fought daily 
The world knows nothing about. 
There’s many a brave little soldier, 
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Whose strength puts a legion to rout. 
And he who fights sin single-handed 
Is more avhero, I say, 
Than he who leads soldiers to battle, 
And conquers by arms in the fray. 


Be steadfast, my boy, when you're tempted, 
To do what you know to be right. 

Stand firm by the colors of manhood 
And you will o’ercome in the fight. 

“The right”, be your battle cry ever 
In waging the warfare of life, 

And God who knows who are the heroes, 
Will give you the strength for the strife. 


Seealso: the schapters*-on JV selt SMastery. and 
“Independence”’. 


Wuy. The two great means of intemperate living, 
though not the only ones, are by the use of tobacco and 
of liquor. In the latter part of this chapter I show in 
what an interesting way so many thousands of youth in 
our country have banded themselves together to “play 
Indian”. The reason why they, in imitating the noblest 
side of Indian life, have left out tobacco and ‘fire water’, 
is the best reason why everybody should: a boy, a girl, 
a man or a woman is TOO NOBLE TO BE DEFILED OR DE- 
GRADED by these dangerous indulgencies. 

“We lead but one life here on earth. We must make 
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that beautiful. And to do this, health and elasticity of 
mind are needful; and whatever endangers or impedes 
these must be avoided.” —H. W. Longfellow. 


“The boy who smokes is robbing an old man who will 
some day bear his name’”’. 


Perhaps the most important study ever made of the 
effects of the use of alcohol on the human body was that 
conducted by the Committee of Fifty and published in a 
book entitled “The Liquor Problem’, in a chapter by the 
distinguished physician, Dr. John S. Billings. 

Many people think he ‘did not put the case strongly 
enough. All at least that he said is true. 

Is alcohol a food? “If it is’, says he, “it is a costly 
and undesirable food”. 

Is it a poison? Perhaps not, he says, but its con- 
tinued use tends to produce disease and to shorten life. 
The liver, the heart, the kidneys, the blood vessels, the 
stomach and the nervous system are all injured by alcohol. 
It starts many chronic diseases and it helps on many 
others. It lessens the resisting power to all. 

Doctor Billings says that children should be taught 
that they can be intemperate in the use of food as much 
as of drink, but that concerning liquor they should know 
that it is for them needless and dangerous so far as it 
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creates a habit, that it is worse than useless to keep off 
weariness or cold, and that its useless expense causes much 
disease, poverty and suffering. He states also that no 
one who needs keen senses or sharp attention or long con- 
centration of the mind can safely use alcohol while at 
such work. Alcohol and effective work can not go 
together. 

“There are many who use liquors and tobacco and 
who yet live to an old age. It is also true that many 
reach old age without their use. Comparing the lives 
of a thousand persons who drink and smoke, with a 
thousand others under the same conditions who do not use 
liquors or tobacco, it will be found that the latter are not 
only longer-lived, but are also more healthy. Probably 
no better test of the question of health and longevity can 
be found than the experience of the life insurance com- 
panies. By them, all intoxicants and tobacco are looked 
upon with disfavor.” 

In another chapter of this book there is a careful study 
of the effect of the use of liquor upon character and 
success. ‘There it is stated that one-third of. all persons 
sent to poor houses go there as the result of the use of 
liquor. When children are very poor nearly half the 
cases are because of the drinking habits of their parents. 

In cases of crime, intemperance was a cause in half 
the instances and the first cause in nearly one case out of 
three. 

Many of the great labor unions, therefore, give no aid 
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to members who are drunkards and allow no liquor at 
any celebrations by their branches. 

Two out of seven of every establishment of employers 
in thousands of cases studied prohibit drinking by their 
workmen. There is hardly a form of skilled labor where 
a man can drink and hold his place. 

Every argument for moderation is also a telling argu- 
ment for total abstinence. 

General Frederick D. Grant lately gave public utter- 
ance to a detailed explanation of why he is a total ab- 
stainer from the use of alcoholic drink. Some of his 
reasons apply to every man before whom the temptations 
to drink liquor are alluringly spread, and his frank con- 
fession of his own former weakness in that direction 
argues the noble Grant simplicity of character. The 
present General Grant tells us that when he was a boy 
in school at West Point, he was made a pet because of the 
greatness of his father. He was given every opportunity 
to drink, and he did drink, “some”, as he says. As he 
grew older and mixed with battle-scarred men who had 
fought with his father, and was asked to celebrate with 
them the glory of past events, he did celebrate, “some”. 
When he was made minister to Austria the custom of 
the country and his official position almost always com- 
pelled him to drink—not “some”, but all the time. He tried 
the plan of moderation, because he was aware that “alco- 
hol is the worst poison that a man can take into his sys- 
tem’, but he found it an impossibility to drink moderately. 
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That experience, it seems, was all that was needed to 
finally land him on the “water wagon”. Now he will 
not use liquor personally, nor permit its presence in his 
house. ‘There is a touch of grim humor in the General’s 
acknowledgment that he knew a man, maybe two or three 
men who died moderate drinkers. The stuff didn’t seem 
to hurt them much. But what of the poor unfortunates, 
the thousands of intelligent, able men; men in high and 
important station and charged with tremendous responsi- 
bilities, who have been ruined and disgraced by the 
“greatest curse of Christendom.” 

“Give me the sober man,” says General Grant, with 
the voice and the manner of immovable conviction, “the 
teetotaler every time. He is dependable. If I had the 
greatest appointive powers in the country, no man would 
even get the smallest appointment from me unless he 
showed proof of his absolute teetotalism.” 

As to the cigarette, I want you to hear the words of 
an authority upon the subject, by H. Sterling Pomeroy, 
M. D., one of the best known physicians of Boston, 


oe 


from his pamphlet “The Boy and the Cigarette’, pub- 
lished by the Health-Education League, Boston, used in 
this book by special permission. He says: “First, let 
us consider for a moment what tobacco is not. It is not 
a food, nor a substitute for it. It in no way serves the 
body’s need of water. It hinders the body’s efforts to 
obtain proper air, sleep and exercise. It is not a safe stim- 


ulant, nor a desirable sedative. It is not even a drug fit 
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for use in any way as a medicine. So tobacco is in no 
way useful to the boy”. 

Then he quotes several great specialists to show what 
tobacco is. Professor Roberts Bartholow, MvA. M.D: 
LL. D., in the ninth edition of his Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics, pages 693-695, says: ‘‘Tobacco is a severe 
and very depressing nauseant and emetic. It is locally 
an irritant to the mucous membrane and produces burning 
pain at the epigastrium (stomach). Its active principle, 
nicotine, the salts of which are crystalline, diffuses into 
the blood with great rapidity. It corresponds in the 
mode and intensity of its action to prussic acid”’. 

Dr. B. W. Richardson, in Diseases of Modern Life, 
pages 321 and 322, refers to smoking as producing dis- 
turbances in the blood, in the stomach, in the mucous 
membranes of the mouth, in the heart, in the bronchial 
surface of the lungs, in the organs of sense (eye and ear), 
in the brain and in the volitional and organic nerves. 

He concludes: “The effects of this (smoking), often 
severe on those who have attained manhood, are especially 
injurious: to the young who are still in a_ state of 
adolescence. In these the habit of smoking causes im- 
pairment of growth, premature manhood and physical 
prostration”’. 

Then he tells what the cigarette does to the boy. 

“The cigarette is especially bad because it is small, 
looks innocent, and is within the range of the average 
small boy’s purse. Almost all smoking is learned now 
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with cigarettes. The bad effects are soon apparent. They 
are sure to come even when the boy smokes in the regu- 
lar way, but most soon get beyond this and learn the 
horrible habit of ‘inhaling’. 

“This means taking the smoke into the lungs as we 
do the air we breathe. This is most dangerous and dis- 
astrous, because in this way a great deal more of the 
deadly nicotine, a fifteenth of a grain of which has 
caused death, is absorbed by the system. 

“First, it irritates the delicate lining of the mouth, 
throat and lungs, makes them sore and less inclined to 
do their work; at the same time it partially paralyzes the 
nerves that control the breathing, and the boy suffers 
from the lack of air. 

“Second, the cigarette weakens the nerve that controls 
the heart, and makes it beat badly, too fast, too slow, 
stop, etc., and while working much harder than before, it 
really accomplishes less, and the boy’s blood begins to 
be purple instead of cherry red. This means that he 
is getting too little oxygen and he feels nervous and blue. 

“Third, the tobacco makes the stomach more active 
in preparing juices to digest food. As the boy smokes 
‘as tinkers take ale,’ all the time if he can, the stomach 
being over-stimulated and over-worked, and_ secreting 
digestive juices when they are not needed and cannot be 
used, soon grows weak and fails to produce enough for 
use when really needed, and the boy, digesting badly, 
begins to be half starved, pale and weak. 
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(This reminds me of a story told about a brass 
monkey which was fitted inside with some works by a 
cigar-store man so that it was placed in his window and 
caused to puff cigarettes. After a time it got out of order, 
and the inside was found to be clogged up with tobacco. 
A bright boy said that “he guessed he didn’t want to put 
anything inside himself that could stop the works of a 
brass monkey’’). 

“Fourth, the cigarette boy soon finds it difficult to 
sleep as much as he needs; and, 

“Fifth, he becomes disinclined to exert himself and 
neglects proper exercise. Naturally at this stage, since 
he -gets too little air, has a weak heart, loses sleep and 
gets too little exercise, he begins to stop growing as fast 
as he should. 

“Uncle Sam has hard work to get all the men he needs 
for the army and navy. Plenty of men offer to enlist, 
but few are found fit; and no other simple thing plays so 
important part in this as ‘tobacco heart’. Out of a lot 
of four hundred and twelve boys examined by the naval 
enlisting officer at Peoria, Illinois, only one hundred and 
fourteen were accepted ; the most of the two hundred and 
ninety-eight being rejected because of weak hearts, and 
in the majority of cases this was caused by cigarettes.” 

Cigarette smoking is unmanly. 

This may well surprise you, since the object most boys 
have in learning to smoke is to “become men.” You 
would never suffer the trials of learning to smoke if 
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you didn’t suppose that the victory over your stomach and 
head made you a stronger man. Self-mastery is surely 
a manly quality. The only question is whether this way 
of showing it is worth the while. The young savage 
who allows himself to be swung in air suspended by 
hooks in his back shows self-mastery, but a shrewd Amer- 
ican boy would not think he got much for his job. The 
self-mastery which a boy shows who learns a habit which 
is sure to make him its slave is a rather roundabout road 
to manliness. 

Manliness, as boys and men understand it, 1s to be 
able to do heroic or successful deeds; to be like the great 
men of the past and present; to be ready to give one’s 
self for others or for country. The cigarette stops all this. 

The boy who uses cigarettes will average to be at least 
three inches shorter than the boy who does not. In ap- 
pearance, he will present a far from manly figure.—he 
will be spider-legged, hollow-chested, weak-kneed, and 
“dopey.” 

Every boys sees the manly qualities in clean school 
and college athletics. The cigarette is never allowed at 
the athletic training table. A cigarette fiend may do for 
a “rooter” if his voice is not too hoarse, but the captain 
has no use for him ‘in the field. He hasn’t energy enough 
to train, endurance enough to play out the game, or 
quickness of sight and movement to hold any position. 
It was the American, the English, and the German ath- 
letes, who were clean and clear, who won the great Olym- 
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pian games, and not the Spanish and Turkish cigarette 
users. 
The idea that the example of manly men should lead 
a boy to try to learn to smoke is seen to be false from the 
fact that men whom boys admire who smoke usually 
have sense enough not to smoke cigarettes. 

General Grant, whose latest days were filled with 
suffering partly caused by the life-long use of tobacco, 
told the boys at Girard College not to begin a habit which 
could do them no good, and which might be harmful 
through life. 

Napoleon, when smoking for the first and last time, 
exclaimed in disgust, “Oh, the swine! My stomach 
turns!” 

William Lloyd Garrison, the anti-slavery hero, said, 
“T have known some tobacco users who were not knaves, 
but I never knew a knave who did not use tobacco.” 

Horace Greeley, the people’s friend, said, “Show 
mea drunkard that does not use tobacco, and I will show 
you a white blackbird.” 

John G. Whittier, said, “It is a shameful and filthy 
habit, indecent and unmanly.” 

Henry Ward Beecher, the greatest of American 
orators, said “It is unhealthy: it is filthy from beginning 
to end. I believe the day will come when not to drink, 
HOt to use tobacco, .«-.- . but to. be true to one’s 
nature, true to God’s law, to be sound, robust, cheerful, 
will be a matter of ambition and endeavor among men.” 
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Leading athletes generally feel the same way. 

Mr. C. B. Fry, the world’s greatest cricketer, says: 

“For a boy, smoking even in moderate way is bad, 
because even in moderation it acts upon a growing lad 
just as in excess it does upon a grown man; it tends to 
injure the heart and derange the nerves. Boys who 
smoke usually smoke cigarettes. Most cigarettes are 
adulterated ; so the smoker of them smokes as much paper 
and drug stuff as he does tobacco. ‘This is bad for any- 
one—boy or man. Everyone with any sense in his head 
knows that boys ought most certainly not to smoke at 
all. The pleasure it gives them is purely imaginary, and 
consists chiefly in the feeling that they are acting like 
men. Pure folly. Mannishness is not manliness. The 
boy who smokes writes himself down an ass. I hate 
the sight of a boy smoking.” 

Mr. Montague A. Holbein, the great channel swim- 
mer, says: 

“I feel certain that if lads understood the harm they 
were doing themselves they would keep from smoking, 
at any rate till after twenty-five years of age. 

“Apart from everything else it stops their growth, 
spoils their teeth, and is a needless expense. If a girl 
of seventeen spent as much in a week on chocolates as a 
lad of the same age does on cigarettes, tobacco, and 
alcohol, who would not think her foolishly extravagant? 
And unfortunately, smoking so often leads to drinking. 
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“For my own part I never touch spirits, except as 
medicine; and I am practically a teetotaler, my favourite 
drinks being milk and soda, and stone ginger beer. I 
think that the cheapening of cigarettes, through the to- 
bacco war, is one of the worst things that could occur 
for our rising youth. 

“T attribute my being able to continue athletics years 
longer than most men (being now over forty-two), 
to non-smoking, and abstinence from alcoholic liquors. 
To this and careful training I also attribute the fact that 
I have never suffered from enlargement of the heart, 
an ailment so common among athletes. I have been 
from time to time examined by doctors, and again after 
my last swim, and they have always been surprised at 
the healthy condition of my heart; which proves that my 
athletics have done me no harm.” 

Major General R. S. Baden-Powell, who every 
English boy admires for his deeds in the Boer war, also 
says: 

“The best scouts avoid the use of tobacco, because 
they consider it harms their eyesight and also their sense 
of smell (on which they have to rely a good deal when 
reconnoitering by night). The American scout, Burnham, 
and the South African hunter and scout, Selous, wére both 
non-smokers on this account.” 

Dr. Pomeroy continues, “But there is more and worse 
to follow. I said the boy had an intellect. This now 
suffers; the cigarette fiend grows careless, dull and irre- 
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sponsible ; he loses interest in honest sports and his studies 
and thinks more and more about his cigarettes. He 1s 
determined to have them and often if there is no other 
way to get them, will resort to stealing.” 

The following table from an article by Professor P. 
L. Lord, in the School Journal, New York, shows the 
status of boys in average public schools in New York 
City. There were twenty boys in each group, chosen 
by lot, one group from boys who smoked cigarettes, 
and the other from those who did not smoke. 

They were taken from the same classes in the same 
schools; the ages ranging from ten to seventeen years, 
averaged fourteen years. The reports were made im- 
partially by the teachers, the boys being under observation 
for a number of months: 


Pe Non- Sten 

IN CEVOUS 2 ons het a oe 14 rH 
Impaired: heartne. . ai, ease 13 I 
Poor memory. (tesserae 12 I 
BadsiManne reset tear semis 16 2 
Tow. deportinetitzss as 13 I 
Poor physical condition,.... 12 2 
Bad moral condition, Gua, os 14 

Bad mental condition, ...... 18 I 
SUPCOH OALCrS eae chee aes 16 

@utimighis cher wee ee ee rs 

Careless. dress fcpameete 12 4 


Notneattand clean, =..0 = 12 I 
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Smokers Non-Smokers 

No. No. 
MREINS E65.) cet © ./Sag Seok 10 
Low rank in studies, ...:.. 18 2 
Failed of promotion,....... 79 
Older than average of grade, 19 
{Tp iss) 2 | ee a 9 
Siow eminkersr ios bh. 19 3 


Poor workers, or not able to 
work continuously, ...... 17 I 

President David Starr Jordan says of cigarette . 
smokers, “‘Such boys are like wormy apples; they drop 
before harvest time. The boy who begins smoking ciga- 
rettes before his fifteenth year never enters the life of the 
world.” 

It is getting so that it is difficult for a cigarette smoker 
to find good employment. 

Think how many great business houses are “turning 
down” cigarette smokers. A partial list of the railroads 
that have so acted includes the Union Pacific; Rock 
Island; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Chicago & 
Northwestern ; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ; lowa Cen- 
tral; Missouri Pacific; Pennsylvania, and New York Cen- 
tral. It is said that George J. Gould, the millionaire, was 
obliged to drop his cigarette at a directors’ meeting of the 
Rock Island Road in obedience to this rule binding on 
all the employees of the road. 

Among the great commercial houses having such 
rules are Wanamaker’s, Macy’s, Siegel-Coopet’s, 
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Marshall Field’s, Lord & Taylor’s, McCreery’s, Swift & 
Co.’s, Libby, McNeill & Libby’s. The Government 
Weather Bureau does not hire cigarette smokers. 

The telephone and telegraph companies, the street 
railways, the express companies, the banks, and the 
wholesale houses have no use for the boy with the ciga- 
rette. Some one has said that soon the only job open 
to the cigarette smoker will be killing potato bugs with 
his breath. 

Some boys have plenty of “money to burn,’”’ but no 
boy can afford to sell himself so cheaply as that. One of 
the earliest uses of tobacco, in America, was in the pur- 
chase of one hundred and sixty white girls. To-day it 
is buying our boys into slavery. 

Another reason why boys should not smoke cigarettes 
is because the habit is so unsightly. 

Many boys smoke because they think girls admire 
them when doing so. ‘They like also to strut about 
among little boys with a “funeral torch” under their 
noses. Whatever the opinions of little boys and foolish 
girls may be, a habit which discolors the fingers and lips, 
ruins the teeth, makes the eyes dull and watery, stunts 
the growth, hollows the chest, makes the voice harsh, 
produces an offensive breath, and fills the clothing, and at 
length the skin, with stale ordors, can hardly be said to 
improve any boy in the eyes of true judges of manly 
beauty. 
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_A boy is admired for his behavior more than for his 
looks, anyway. There is something about smoking 
which makes the smoker careless of the feelings of others. 
It is the brutishness of smokers which makes signs 
read “No Smoking Allowed” necessary wherever men 
and women gather. No railroad cars are as dirty as the 
smokers except those used for carrying hogs. The boy 
who smokes is unfit to touch the lips of a baby, a mother, 
or a sweetheart. 

Cigarette smoking brings bad company with it. 
Cigarette pictures are often vile. The smoking car, the 
places where cigarettes are sold, the men who ask one for 
a light,—all are of a grade lower than that where an up- 
right boy lives. This habit makes him a sort of cousin 
to those Nicaragua lads, whose clothing is a straw hat 
and a cigar over the right ear. 

The thing you want to know is, What to do about it. 

The first thing is, not to begin. Tobacco was used 
by the Indians to tip their poisoned arrows. Whatever 
its effect upon others, it is poison to boys, and he who 
offers it to you is aiming arrows of poison against your 
hte: 

The next thing is, for a boy who has begun to use 
cigarettes, to stop. A pledge which states the thing ina 
manly way is in these words :— 

“For a boy to conquer himself is the noblest of all vic- 
tories ; to be vanquished by himself is the worst of defeats. 
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Recognizing this, and desiring health and self-respect, I 
cheerfully pledge myself against that deadly enemy of 
the boy, the cigarette.” 

It is much better to take this pledge with your own 
crowd than alone, and thus show to others your. self- 
mastery, and help the weaker fellows to conquer. 

“To the cigarette fiend,’ says Dr. Pomeroy, “I would 
simply say, Don’t. Perhaps you think you would lke 
to stop, but can’t stop. Experience had made me opti- 
mistic about this; it may be hard, but you can do it. 

“The way not to do it is to swear off, put your ciga- 
rettes, etc., on the mantel where you can see, smell and 
handle them, keep all the time in the society of cigarette 
loafers you have been going with, avoid all work or 
- study possible in order to have more time to feel of your- 
self, to see how wretched you feel and what a martyr 
you are and it will take you only from a day to a week to 
prove that tobacco is your master and you its abject slave. 

“But just try the very opposite of all this. Put your 
smoking articles beyond reach, turn to the society of 
clean, decent boys, take up some interesting study or 
work, or perhaps a bit of travel with a congenial and 
safe traveling companion, look well after your habits of 
eating, sleeping, bathing, exercise, etc., and when you 
feel especially the loss of the cigarette, chew a bit of 
orange peel, and you will stand a good chance of curing 
yourself. 
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“If you don’t succeed get a physician to give you a 
little lift. If you are really in earnest and have good 
stuff in you it will be accomplished. 

“Girls, some of you are learning to use cigarettes. 
You think it very chic and smart and perhaps some of 
your young men friends call it funny and piquant. Don’t 
imagine for one moment that your brothers or admirers 
respect you as much as they did before, for they don’t.” 

Others of you who are not using the weed yourselves, 
yet applaud its ‘use by your brothers and young men 
friends. You are taking an unworthy position in the 
matter and the young men whose good will would be best 
worth gaining, whether they use tobacco or not, would 
respect you more and like you better if you took a stand 
against the cigarette and stuck to it. 

The Indian of our forefathers’ time was a savage, 
but he was not a fool. He let tobacco alone. He passed 
the pipe for ceremonial purposes but he did not steep him- 
self in its poison. He learned from the white man to use 
intoxicants and here, by his folly and not by his wisdom, 
he teaches the lesson of temperance again. Liquor has 
been the ruin of the noble red race. 

In order to show that the strength of manhood 1s in 
temperance and physical prowess, Mr. Ernest ‘Thompson 
Seton, the famous naturalist, has shown thousands of 
boys how to “play Indian” in an interesting and fascinat- 
ing way. Two of the essential laws of their tribes are: 
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“No smoking,” 
“No firewater in camp”. 


These “Woodcraft Indians”, as they are called, are 
groups of from ten to any larger number of boys or girls 
who organize to camp out or to engage in sports in the 
woods. They are governed, as Indians are governed, 
by chiefs. councils and medicine men. ‘They select some 
bird or beast as their emblem and mount it upon a pole 
as their Tribe’s Totem. They imitate ‘the savage life 
by ingenious games in the forest. They hunt animals 
with the camera rather than with the gun, and all the 
while they are growing strong and supple in body, quick 
in eyesight, brightwitted in mind, and sturdy in heart. 

If they camp out they make their tent like an Indian 
tepee and paint it in imitation of the Indian art. 

Nobody is allowed to make a fire by means of matches. 
They must do it as the Indians did, by friction. 

Each Indian aims to win a name. These nicknames 
are awarded by the whole tribe to each member. If a 
boy cries easily he may be called “Rain-in-the-face”. If 
he is a good worker he may be named “Little Beaver’. 
A bad name may be dropped when the council of the 
Tribe so decides by having the chief write it on birch- 
bark and burn it. When a new name is given, the chief 
announces what exploit has won it and the Chief of the 
Painted Robe writes it down in the Tally Book. 
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The most interesting plan is the competitions. The 
warriors compete not with each other, but with time and 
space. ‘That is, every boy or girl who reaches a certain 
standard wins a feather, which is called a “Coup,” or an 
“Honor”. Exceptionally fine achievements win the 
“Grand Coup’. These feathers are fastened in a head 
band into a war bonnet, which becomes the full record of 
the owner’s exploits and is a splendid ornament. Each 
warrior wears a tuft of black horse-hair, which stands 
for a scalp, and which he may lose if he stakes it in a game 
against some other warrior. If he loses this tuft he 
cannot sit in council. 

The tribes make wooden-legged deer with white ovals 
painted on the side and over the heart. These are hidden 
and hunted by trails of white beans and are shot at with 
arrows. In boats the warriors fish for sturgeon with 
barbed spears. The sturgeon are made of logs shaped 
endepamecd. Scouting”; “Pole Star’, “The Game of 
Quick Sight’, “Rabbit Hunt”, and “Man Hunt’, are all 
games that Mr. Seton has invented for these “Indians” 
to play. 

If you are interested in such sports and want to try 
to see what “Coups” you can win, send twenty-five cents 
to the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A., No 3 
West Twenty-ninth St., New York City, for Mr. Seton’s 
“The Birch Bark Roll of the Woodcraft Indians”. 

I have told you about this because I believe this 


“playing Indian” is a splendid way to seeing what real 
5 
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temperance is. Temperance is not denying one’s self 
pleasures, it is not “Don’t” thisand “Dont “that; 1t1s 
just the manly and womanly life of play and gladness 
that denies itself only what is weakening and harmful, 
for the sake of becoming a keen, strong, agile warrior in 
the field of life. 


BROADENING 
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Toe SOs Chi BYUOUSE, 
SELF RESPECT. 


Wuat. “Especially such regard for one’s own char- 
“ fo) 
acter as will restrain one from mean, disreputable or un- 


worthy speech or conduct.” 
—The Standard Dictionary. 


How. “Never let another boy make you act like a 


tool”. 
“Grow on your own root’. 
—S. Parkes Cadman. 


WHEN. Begin now to think yourself too good for 
a mean or unworthy act, and you make worthy and noble 
conduct a life-habit. 
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Wuere. What you know of yourself, not what 
others think of you, everywhere, is the only standard 
you need to acknowledge. 

Wuy. Self respect cannot wholly prevent, but it can 
help us bear what hurts our vanity or tempts us to envy 
or jealousy or discouragement. 

Daudet, one of the most brilliant writers of France, 
once wrote a book in which he told in part the story of 
his own life. The hero of the book, who is himself, is a 
poor boy who lived in the city of Lyons, in France. He 
secured a chance to attend, without expense, a school 
made up mostly of boys from rich families. He went 
wearing a blouse, such as 1s often worn by the poorer men 
and boys in France. When he went into the school 
room his first glance showed that this was the only blouse 
there and was probably the only one that had ever been 
worn by any boy who had previously entered the school 
as a student. He saw the boys tittering and from every 
side he heard whispered, “He has come in a blouse.” 

As days went on even the master was mean enough 
to take part against him because he was poor. The 
master never called him by his name. When he spoke 
to him it was, “Come here, What’s-your-name”, or 
“What are you about, What’s-your-name?”’ 

Another boy might, as I have said, have become dis- 
couraged, envious, jealous and very unhappy, but see 
what this boy who respected himself did. 

He said to himself, “If I am to take my position in 
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this school I must work twice as hard as the other boys, 
and show them that usefulness is the true measure of 
greatness.” 


This he did. 

Later, when he was a great man, you can imagine 
his pride and pleasure to make as the tltle of the book 
which told his life story the phrase, ““What’s-your-name!” 


(CPAP res ie 


THE OLD MAN-.AND HIS DONKEY. 
SELF RELIANCE. 


Wuat. “Henceforth I seek not good fortune. I 
myself am good fortune.” —Walt Whitman. 


How. Depend on your own self once. Then do it 
again. Do it oftener. With the best guidance others can 
give, do it always. 


WueEN. We can learn self reliance from those who 
have gained hard-won successes. “One reason”, says 
Professor C. C. Everett, “why so many that had an un- 
promising beginning have won great success is, that, 
because they had so few helps, they were forced to help 
themselves. They thus became self-reliant.” Another 
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way to learn self-reliance, he says, is never to seek or ac- 
cept help until one has fairly tried what ean be done 
without it. 

Wuere. Be self-reliant in-tthought. Make up your’ 
own mind. Get the best advice, but make your own 
decisions. 

Be self-reliant in speech. Speak modestly, but di- 
rectly your own conviction. 

Be self-reliant in act. Do your best and regret 
nothing. 

Way. “Self do, self have.” “Don’t wait for help- 
ers: - Try those two: -old friends, your strong arms. 
Self’s the man. If the fox wants poultry for his cubs 
he must carry the chickens home himself. None of her 
friends can help the hare; she must run for herself or the 
greyhounds will have her. Every man must carry his 
own sack to the mill. You must put your own shoulder 
to the wheel and keep it there, for there’s plenty of ruts 
in the road. If you wait until all the ways are paved, 
you will have light shining between your ribs. If you sit 
still till great men take you on their backs, you will grow 
to your seat. Your own legs are better than stilts; don’t 
look to others, but trust in God and keep your powder 
dry. 


9 


—Charles H. Spurgeon. 


Some young birds once came home to their nest and 
related in terror how they had heard the farmer say that 
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he must get his neighbors to come the next day to help 
him reap his.field. ‘Oh!’ cried the old birds, “Tf that is 
all, we may rest quietly in our nest.” The next evening 
the young birds were found again in a state of terror. 
The farmer it seems was angry because his neighbors 
had not come and had said he should get his relatives to 
come the next day and help him. The old birds took the 
news easily and said there was nothing to fear yet. The 
next evening the young birds were very cheerful. “Have 
you heard nothing to-day?” asked the old ones. “Noth- 
ing important,” answered the young. “It is only that 
the farmer was again angry because his relatives also 
had failed him, and he said to his sons, “Since neither 
our neighbors or our relations will help us, we must take 
hold to-morrow and do it ourselves.’”’ The old birds 
were excited this time. They said, “We must leave our 
nest to-night. When a man decides to do a thing for 
himself, and do it at once, you may be pretty sure that 
it will be done.” 


Listen to John Ploughman’s story about THE OLD MAN 
AND HIS DONKEY. ~ 


Here’s a queer story; you shall have it just as I found 
it in an old book. 


“An old man and his young son were driving an ass 
before them to the next market to sell. 


CT'AT ‘3 ¥) 
Why have you no more wit,’ says one man to the 
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man upon the way, ‘than you and your son to trudge it 
a-foot, and let the ass go light ?’ 

So the old man set his son upon the ass and footed 
it himself. ‘Why, sirrah,’ says another after this, to 
the boy, ‘ye lazy rogue, you, must you ride and let your 
old father go a-foot?’ 

The old man upon this took down his son and got up 
himself. 

‘Do you see,’ says a third, ‘how the lazy old knave 
rides himself and the poor young fellow has much ado 
to creep after him?’ 

The father upon this took up his son behind him. 


The next they met asked the old man whether the ass 
were his or not? 

Pe sara Y 63 

‘Troth, there's little sign on’t,’ says the other, ‘by 
your -loading him thus.’ 

‘Well,’ says the old man to himself, ‘and what am I 
to do now, for I’m laughed at if either the ass be empty, 
or if one of us rides, or both;’ and so he came to the 
conclusion to bind the ass’s legs together with a cord, 
and they tried to carry him to market with a pole upon 
their shoulders betwixt them. 

This was sport to everybody that saw it, inasmuch as 
the old man in great wrath threw down the ass into 
the river, and so went his way home again. 

The good man in fine was willing to please everybody, 
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but had the ill fortune to please nobody, and lost his ass 
into the bargain.” 

He who will not go to bed till he pleases everybody 
will have to sit up a great many nights. 

Many men, many minds; many women, many whims; 
and so if we please one we-are sure to set another grum- 
bling. If we dance to every fiddle we shall soon be lame 
in both legs. Good nature may be a great misfortune 
if we do not mix prudence with it. 


He that all men would please 
Shall never find ease. 


It is right to be obliging, but we are not obliged to 
be every man’s lackey. Put your hand quickly to your 
late fore that is courtesy, but don’t bow your head at 
every man’s bidding, for that is slavery. He who hopes 
to please all should first fit the moon with a suit of clothes, 
or fill a bottomless barrel with buckets with their hoops 
off. Ifa man pleases God, he may let the world wag its 
own way, and frown and flatter, as the maggot bites. 

What is there after all to frighten a man in a fool’s 
grin or in the frown of a poor mortal like yourself? If 
it mattered at all what the world says of us, it would be 
some comfort that when a good man is buried people say, 
“He was not a bad fellow after all.”’ When the cow 
is dead we hear how much milk she gave. When a man’s 
gone to heaven folk know their loss and wonder how 
it was they did not treat him better. 
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The way of pleasing men is hard, but blessed are they 
who please God. A man of God is a manly man. A 
true man does what he thinks to be right whether the 
pigs grunt or the dogs howl. 

Are you afraid to follow out your conscience because 
Tom, Jack, and Harry, or Mary Ann and Betsey would 
laugh at you?) Then you are not the seventy-fifth cousin 
of John Ploughman, who goes on his way whistling 
merrily, though many find fault with himself and his 
plough, and his horses, and his harness, and his boots, 
and his coat, and his waistcoat, and his hat, and his head, 
and every hair on it. John says it amuses them and 
doesn’t hurt him, but depend on it you will never catch 
John or his boys carrying the donkey. 


2 


CELA D Tex. 


ON- DUTY: 


SELF MASTERY. 
WHAT. 


“T do not ask for any crown 
But that which all may win, 
Nor seek to conquer any world 
Except the one within. 
Be Thou my guide until I find, 
Led by a tender hand, 
Thy happy kingdom in myself 
And dare to take command.” 
How. 
“How shall I a habit break ?” 
As you did that habit make. 
As you gathered you must lose; 
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As you yielded, now refuse. 

Thread by thread the strands we twist 
Till they bind us neck and wrist; 
Thread by thread the patient hand 
Must untwine ere free we stand. 

As we builded, stone by stone, 

We must toil, unhelped alone, 

Till the wall is overthrown. 


—John Boyle O'Reilly. 


Hold on to your tongue when about to swear, lie, 
speak harshly, or use an improper word. Hold on to 
your hand when it is about to pinch or strike some one, 
and take what is not your own. Hold on to your feet 
if they want to kick a living thing, or run away from 
study or work into mischief or crime. Hold on to your 
temper when you are angry, excited, or imposed upon, 
or when all are angry with you. Hold on to your temper; 
you will feel sorry to lose it. Hold on to your heart 
when evil associates seek your company and invite you 
to join their games and revelry. Hold on to your good 
name at all times, for it is of more value than gold, high 
position, or fine clothes. Hold on to truth, for it will 
serve you well, and do through all time. 


“Hold on to virtue; it is above all price to you, under 
all circumstances. Hold on to your good character, for 
that is, and ever will be, your best wealth.” 


Wuen. Now. “Sow an act and reap a habit. Sow 
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a habit and reap a character. Sow acharacter and reap a 
destiny.” 

We clip the following from Harper's Monthly: 

“The widow of an English army officer was visiting 
me with her son, a charming little fellow about five years 
old. The mother told me with pride how honorable he 
was, how high-minded, and that she had never for an 
instant seen in him indications of any traits that were low 
or base. 

“The child was put to bed every night at six. We 
dined at seven. I was sitting in the drawing-room one 
evening before dinner. The room was dark, my door 
open and my seat commanded a view of both the stairway 
and the dining-room. The table was set and in the center 
was a dish of tempting peaches. 

“Presently there came to my ears the patter of little 
bare feet, and a childish figure, clad in a night-gown, 
stole down the stairs, through the hall, into the dining- 
room, up to the table. Small fingers seized the topmost 
peach from the dish and the little fellow turned and 
trotted away upstairs again. 

“As I sat in the dark in an agony of apprehension, 
there came again the patter of little bare feet, and 
a white-clad figure stole down the stairs, through the 
hall, into the dining-room, up to the table. Small fingers 
replaced the stolen fruit peach just where it had been, 
and a stubborn voice muttered, "Done again, old devil.’ ” 
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“Mother,” asked Fred the other day, did you know 
there was a captain inside of me?” Grandfather asked 
me what I meant to be when I grew to be a man, and I 
told him a soldier. I mean to stand up straight, hold my 
head up, and look right ahead. Then he said that I 
was two boys, one outside and one inside, and that unless 
the inside boy stood straight, held up his head and looked 
the right way, I never could be a true soldier at all. The 
inside boy has to drill the outside one and be the captain.” 

WHERE. 


THE, HAPPY WARRIOR, 


In 1805 Wordsworth lost his beloved brother John, 
and, with all England, he lost the beloved hero Nelson. 
John went down on February 5th with the ship that he 
commanded; Nelson fell in the hour of victory on Oc- 
tober 21st. Though the character of “The Happy War- 
rior” does not profess to be drawn from life, there is no 
doubt that Wordsworth had both his brother and Nelson 
in his mind, and combined in one picture the finest fea- 
tures of the two. 


Who is the happy warrior? Who is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish to be? 


’Tis he whose law is reason; who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends ; 
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Who, if he rise to station of command, 

Rise by open means; and there will stand 

On honorable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire; 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 

For wealth, or honors, or for worldly state: 
Whom they must follow; on whose head must fall, 
Like showers of manna, if they come at all. 


Who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover; and attired 

With sudden brightness like a man inspired; 
And through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw: 
Or if an unexpected call succeed, 

Come when it will, is equal to the need. 


Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
Forever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must go to dust without his fame, 

And leave a dead, unprofitable name, 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause; 

And while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause: 


rr 
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This is the happy warrior: this is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish to be. 
‘ —Willhiam Wordsworth. 


Why. No man is fit to command others who has not 
first mastered himself. 

Doctor Frank T. Bayley in his “Little Ten Minutes: 
Talks to Children,’’* says: 

I was reading the other day from a book, written by 
an Englishman, this little story. 

This gentleman was sitting in a railway car in the 
station, just ready to start upon a journey, when he saw 
a railway official whom they call in England an inspector, 
approaching on the platform. He had a beautiful flower 
in his buttonhole and just as he came opposite the gentle- 
man’s window a ruffhanly fellow, who was intoxicated, 
snatched the flower from his buttonhole and threw it 
under the train. The gentleman watched to see what the 
inspector would do, knowing very well that such an insult 
as that would touch any man very quickly and keenly. 
He saw his face flush and his fist clench, and he waited 
for the blow, but it did not come. The inspector’s lips 
were only set more tightly as he turned away. A mo- 
ment after the gentleman saw him close at hand and said 
to him: “Sir, you took that splendidly.” 

I think, boys and girls, he had a higher admiration for 
that officer than he would have had had he raised his 


*Used, by special permission, in this book. 
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clenched fist and struck the poor drunken man. Don’t 
you think so? At any rate this is what he said to him: 
“Sir, you took that splendidly.” The inspector. said: 
“If I hadn’t been on duty, I would have knocked him 
down.” “On duty!’ He remembered that he was not 
simply a man, but an officer; that he wore a uniform; 
that he represented a railroad corporation, and that he 
was entrusted with the dignity and the good name of the 
company. 

The thought at once came to him, when his fist was 
clenched and he wanted to strike, “I am on duty,” and 
so he held himself down. I thought it was magnificent, 
and I want to say to my boys and girls that it might 
help them sometimes to keep their fingers open instead 
of clenched, and their lips closed to unkind speech, if they 
would remember that they are on duty. I want the boys 
and girls, when some sudden temptation comes to speak 
a word that ought not to be spoken or do an unkind 
thing, to remember that they are on duty. 

I want all of you to remember mother and father. 
You are on duty. You bear their good name, and you 
have in your keeping their very hearts. Remember your 
duty to them when you are tempted to do what you ought 
not. 

And remember above all, that God has put you on 
duty and in trust of His honor. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT DEFENDS HIMSELF. 
SELF-DEFENSE. 


Wuat. “Defense of one’s self, one’s property or 


one’s reputation.” 
—-The Standard Dictionary. 


How. Never fight unless by fighting you can save 
something more important than you will lose by fight. 

WueN. Everybody should learn how to defend him- 
self, because if he knows how he will never be afraid, 
and he who is never afraid almost never has to fight. 

WuereE. “This deserves to be written in letters*of 
gold in every hall of every college and gymnasium” 
(so says Nicolay and Hay’s Life of Lincoln) : 
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“The advice of a father to His son, “Beware of en- 
trance to a quarrel, but being in it, bear it that the opposed 
may beware of thee’, is good, but not the best. Quarrel 
not at all. No man resolved to make the most of himself 
can spare time for personal contention. Still less can he 
afford to take all the consequences, including the vitiating 
of his temper and the loss of self-control. Yield larger 
things to which you can show no more than equal right, 
and yield lesser ones though clearly your own. Better 
give your path to a dog than be bitten by him in con- 
testing for the right. Even killing the dog would not 
cure the bite.” 

—Abraham Lincoln. 

Wuy. “The law of self-defense,” says Burke, “is 
above every other law.” Idly and cowardly to suffer 
‘real injury is a form of suicide. 

President Roosevelt early learned to be a good boxer. 
A boxer is seldom a fighter, because it is usually cowards 
who start fights, and they do not want to fight boxers. 

During the entire interval of his life in the West, 
Roosevelt became involved in very few personal en- 
counters. His neighbors when he first appeared in the 
“Bad Lands” nicknamed him “Four Eyes’, because of 
his glasses, and at the outset a number of the old residents 
started to have fun with him after the fashion employed 
with the ordinary “tenderfoot”, but they soon desisted. 
One of these jokers, who was taught an effectual lesson, 
was notorious through that part of the country as a “bad 
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man” and a fighter. One stormy night when Roosevelt 
sought the shelter of a frontier hotel, this braggart, who 
was the center of an admiring group, sought to compel 
him to take a drink, and when the ranchman hesitated, 
drew a revolver to enforce his demands. Before the bully 
had an opportunity to fire, however, Roosevelt’s fist shot 
out and caught the “terror” between the eyes. The revol- 
ver was discharged simultaneously, but the bullet buried 
itself in the ceiling and the “bad man” was rendered un- 
conscious by the blow which he received. “Where was I 
shot” ? was the first inquiry of the vanquished bully when 
he recovered consciousness, and it required half an hour 
for the cowboys to convince him that it was only a “ten- 
derfoot’s” fist which was responsible for his downfall. 
One of Roosevelt’s nerviest actions occurred during a 
meeting of the ranch owners along the Little Missouri, 
who had been*suffering for some time previous from the 
raids of the cattle thieves who were believed to have a 
secret “understanding”’ with the sheriff of the county. 
The sheriff, who was present at the meeting, arose and 
denounced the thieves, when suddenly Roosevelt as- 
tounded the meeting by springing to his feet and snapping 
out, “There ought to be no great difficulty in carrying 
out your suggestions relative to catching the thieves, Mr. 
Sheriff, but I have a strong impression that you will not 
be the one to carry them out, for I am convinced and I 
think that every other man in this room is, that you have 
had more to do with the cattle stealing than any other 
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man in the county.” In the western country to call a 
man a horse thief or a cattle thief is an insult which calls 
for an immediate accounting of the most emphatic char- 
acter, but the accused official said never a word and the 
next day slunk out of that part of the country. 

On one occasion when Roosevelt was riding about 
his ranch he suddenly came upon one of his cowboys 
placing the Roosevelt brand on a “maverick”? or un- 
branded beast which had strayed in from a neighboring 
ranch. When the ranch owner saw what the cowboy 
was doing he blurted out his discharge in the following 
curt manner: “You go up to the ranch-house and get 
your time to-night. I don’t want to have anything to do 
with you. If you will steal for me you will steal from 
me.” 

The incident of Roosevelt’s ranch experiences which 
has been most extensively recounted grew out of his dis- 
pute with the Marquis de Mores, a Frenchman and a 
splendid duelist, whose ranch adjoined the Roosevelt 
property. Reports vary as to the actual circumstances, 
for Roosevelt has always been loth to discuss the ad- 
venture, but it is pretty certain that the trouble was the 
outgrowth of a boast of de Mores, following a pitched 
battle in which his cowboys had been sadly worsted by 
those in Roosevelt’s employ, to the effect that if his men 
could not cope with Roosevelt’s cowboys he at least was 
more than a match for their leader. According to the 
commonly accepted story, Roosevelt, when a report was 
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brought to him that the Frenchman had announced pub- 
licly that he would kill him the next time he saw him, 
immediately juthped on a pony and galloped over to 
de Mores’s ranch house. Entering, he told the nobleman 
that he had heard of the threat, and wanted to give him 
an opportunity at once. The would-be fighter showed no 
desire to carry out his threat, and before Roosevelt de- 
parted the two were good friends. 
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JERRY BARKER. 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 
1 WHAT. 

Conscientiousness is obeying one’s conscience. It is 
putting duty first. ‘There are two freedoms—the false, 
when a man is free to do what he likes; the true, when a 
man is free to do what he ought”. 

—Charles Kingsley. 
2 How. 
“Perfect valor consists in doing without witnesses all 
we should be capable of doing before the world”. : 
Jean Rochefoucault. 
3-4 WHEN AND WHERE. 
There is a little saying 
Which you will find is always true, 
My little boy, my little girl, 
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A saying that’s for you; 

"Tis this, my darling little one, 
With eyes so clear and bright: 
“No child in all this careless world 

Is ever out of sight.” 


No matter whether field or glen, 
Or city’s crowded way, 
Or pleasure’s laugh, or labor’s hum, 
Entice your feet to stray; 
Some one is always watching you, 
And, whether wrong or right, 
No child in all this busy world 
Is ever out of sight. 


Some one is always watching you, 
And marking all you do, 

To see if all your childhood’s acts 
Are honest, brave and true; 

And watchers of the heavenly world, 
God’s angels, pure and white, 

In joy or sorrow at your course, 
Are keeping out of sight. 


Bear this in mind, my little one, 
And let your aim be high; 

You do whatever you may do 
Beneath some seeing eye. 
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Remember this, my darling one, 
And keep your good name bright, 

No child who lives upon the earth 
Is ever out of sight. 


Wuy. “There is only one stimulant that never fails 
and yet never intoxicates—duty.” © —A. Lamartine. 


“A clear conscience is a good pillow.” 


“He that loses his conscience has nothing left that 
is worth keeping”. —Izaak Walton. 


One of the finest parts of that splendid book, “Black 
Beauty,” is the story of Jerry BARKER. Jerry was true 
to his sense of duty at whatever cost. The result was 
that people trusted him and rewarded him. 


This is his story in Black Beauty’s words: 


I never knew a better: man than my new master. He 
was kind and good and strong for the right, and so good- 
tempered and merry that very few people could pick a 
quarrel with him. He was very fond of making little 
songs and singing them himself. One he was very fond 
of was this: 


“Come, father and mother, 
And sister and brother, 

Come all of you, turn to 
And help one another.” 
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And so they did. Harry was as clever at stable-work 
as a much older boy and always wanted to do what he 
could. Then, Polly and Dolly used to come in the morn- 
ing to help with the cab—to brush and beat the cushions, 
and rub the glass, while Jerry was giving us a cleaning 
in the yard and Harry was rubbing the harness. There 
used to be a great deal of laughing and fun between them 
and it put Captain and me in much better spirits than if 
we had heard scolding and hard words. They were 
always early in the morning, for Jerry would say: 


“Tf you in the morning 
Throw minutes away, 

You can’t pick them up 
In the course of the day; 


You may hurry and scurry, 
And flurry and worry; 

You’ve lost them forever, 
Forever and aye.” 


He could not bear any careless loitering and waste 
of time; and nothing was so near making him angry as 
to find people who were always late, wanting a cab-horse 
to be driven hard, to make up for their idleness. 

One day two wild-looking young men came out of a 
tavern close by the stand and called Jerry. 

“Here, cabby, look sharp, we are rather late; put on 
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the steam, will you, and take us to the Victoria in time 
for the one o’clock train? You shall have a shilling 
extra.” 

“T will take you at the regular pace, gentlemen ; shil- 
lings don’t pay for putting on the steam like that.” 

Larry’s cab was standing next to ours; he flung open 
the door and said, “I’m your man, gentlemen, take my 
cab; my horse will get you there all right; and as he 
shut them in, with a wink toward Jerry, said, “It’s against 
his conscience to go beyond jog-trot.”” Then, slashing 
his jaded horse, he set off as hard as he could. Jerry 
patted me on the neck: “No, Jack, a shilling would not 
pay for that sort of thing, would it, old boy?” 

Although Jerry was determinedly set against hard 
driving to please careless people, he always went a good, 
fair pace and was not against putting on the steam, as 
he said, if he only knew why. 

I well remember one morning, as we were on the 
stand waiting for a fare, that a young man, carrying a 
heavy portmanteau, trod on a piece of orange-peel which 
lay on the pavement and fell down with great force. 

Jerry was the first to run and lift him up. He seemed 
much stunned and as they led him into a shop, he walked 
as if he were in great pain. Jerry of course came back 
to the stand, but in about ten minutes one of the shopmen 
called him, so we drew up to the pavement. 

“Can you take me to the Southeastern Railway ?” 
said the young man; “‘this unlucky fall has made me late, 


— 
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I fear; but it is of great importance that I should not lose 
the twelve o'clock train. I should be most thankful if 
you could get me there in time, and will gladly pay you 
an extra fare.” 

“Tl do my very best,” said Jerry heartily; “if you 
think you are well enough, sir’—for he looked dread- 
fully white and ill. 

“T must go,’”’ he said earnestly; “please to open the 
door and let us lose no time.” 

The next minute- Jerry was on the box, with a 
cheery chirrup to me and a twitch of the rein that I well 
understood. 

“Now then, Jack, my boy,” said he, “spin along; 
we ll show them how we can get over the ground, if we 
only know why.” 

Jerry and I were used to it and no one could beat us 
getting through when we were set upon it. I was quick 
and bold and could always trust my driver; Jerry was 
quick and patient at the same time and could trust his 
horse, which was a great thing, too. He very seldom 
used the whip; I knew by his voice and his click, click, 
when he wanted to go fast, and by the rein where I was 
to go; so there was no need for whipping; but I must go 
back to my story. 

The streets were very full that day, but we got on 
pretty well as far as the bottom of Cheapside, where there 
was a block for three or four minutes. The young man 
put his head out and said anxiously, “I think I had better 
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get out and walk; I shall never get there if this goes on”. 
“T’ll do all that can be done, sir,” said Jerry. “I think 
we shall be in time; this block-up cannot last much longer. 
and your luggage is very heavy for you to carry, sir’. 

Just then the cart in front of us began to move on, 
and then we had a good turn. In and out, in and out 
we went as fast as horse-flesh could do it, and for a won- 
der had a good clear time on London Bridge, for there 
was a whole train of cabs and carriages all going our 
way at a quick trot, perhaps wanting to catch that very 
train; at any rate we whirled into the station with many 
more, just as the great clock pointed to eight minutes to 
twelve o'clock. 

“Thank God we are in time’, said the young man; 
“and thank you too, my friend, and your good horse; 
you have saved me more than money can ever pay for; 
take this extra half-crown.” 

“No, sir, no; thank you all the same; so glad we hit 
the time, sir; but don’t stay now, sir, the bell is ringing. 
Here, porter! take this gentleman’s luggage—Dover 
line, twelve o’clock train—that’s it ;” and without waiting 
for another word Jerry wheeled me around to make room 
for other cabs that were dashing up at the last minute, 
and drew up on one side till the crush was past. 

“So glad!” he said, “so glad, poor young fellow. I 
wonder what it was that made him so anxious.” 

Jerry often talked to himself quite loud enough for 
me to hear, when we were not moving. 
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On Jerry’s return to the rank there was a good deal 
of laughing and chaffing at him for driving hard to 
the train for an extra fare, as they said, all against his 
principles, and they wanted to know how much he had 
pocketed. 

“A good deal more than I generally get,” said he, 
nodding slyly; “what he gave me will keep me in little 
comfort for several days. 

“Gammon!’’ said one. 

“He’s a humbug,” said another; “preaching to us, 
and then doing the same himself.” 

“Look here, mates,’ said Jerry, “the gentleman. 
offered me a half-crown extra, but I didn’t take it; ’twas 
quite pay enough for me to see how glad he was to catch 
that train, and if Jack and I choose to have a quick run 
now and then to please ourselves, that’s our own business 
and not yours.” 

“Well,” said Larry, “you'll never be a rich man.” 

“Most likely not,” said Jerry, “but I don’t know that I 
shall be the less happy for that. I have heard the com- 
mandments read a great many times and I never noticed 
that any of them said, “Thou shalt be rich;’ and there area 
good many curious things said in the New Testament 
about rich men that I think would make me feel rather 
queer if I were one of them.” 

“If you ever get rich,” said Governor Gray, looking 
over his shoulder across the top of his cab, “you'll de- 
serve it, Jerry, and you won't find a curse come with 
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your wealth. As for you, Larry, you'll die poor, you 
spend too much in whip-cord.” 

“Well”, said Larry, “what is a fellow to do if his 
horse won't go without it?” 

“Vou never take the trouble to see if he will go with- 
out it; your whip is always going as if you had the Saint 
Vitus’ dance in your arm; and if it does not wear you out, 
it wears your horse out. You know you are always 
changing your horses, and why? Because you never give 
them any peace or encouragement.” 

“Well, I have not had good luck”’, said Larry; “that’s 
where it is.” 

“And you never will”, said the Governor. “Good 
luck is rather particular who she rides with and mostly 
prefers those who have got common-sense and a good 
heart; at least, that is my. experience., 

Governor Gray turned round again to his newspaper, 
and the other men went to their cabs. 

One morning as Jerry had just put me into the shafts 
and was fastening the traces, a gentleman walked into 
the yard. “Yourisetvant; sic, i. said perry. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Barker,” said the gentleman. 
“TI should be glad to make some arrangements with you 
for taking Mrs. Briggs regularly to church on Sunday 
mornings. We go to the New Church now, and that is 
rather further than she can walk.” 


’ 


“Thank you, sir,” said Jerry, “but I have only taken 


~~! 
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out a six-days’ license, and therefore I could not take a 
fare-on a Sunday; it would not be legal.” 

“Oh!” said the other, “I did not know yours was a 
six-days’ cab, but of course it would be very easy to alter 
your license. I would see that you did not lose by it; 
the fact is, Mrs. Briggs very much prefers you to drive 
her 

“T should be glad to oblige the lady, sir, but I had 
a seven-days’ license once and the work was too hard 
for me, and too hard for my horse. Year in and year 
out, not a day’s rest, and never a Sunday with my wife 
and children; and never able to go to a place of worship, 
which I had always been used to do before I took the 
driving box. So for the last five years I have only taken 
a six-days’ license, and I find it better all the way round.” 

“Well of course ,-repiied-Mr, Briggs, “itis very 
proper that every person should have rest and be able 
to go to church on Sundays, but I should have thought 
you would not have minded such a short distance for the 
horse, and only once a day; you would have all the after- . 
noon and evening for yourself, and we are very good 
customers, you know.” 

“Yes, sir, that is true, and I am grateful for all fegees 
I am sure; and anything that I could do to oblige you 
or the lady, I should be proud and happy to do, but I can’t 
give up my Sundays, sir, indeed I can’t. I read that God 
made man and he made horses, and all the other beasts, 


and as soon as He made them He made a day of rest, 
6 ; 
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and bade that all should rest one day in seven; and I 
think, sir, he must have known what was good for them, 
and I am sure it is good for me; I am stronger and 
healthier altogether, now that I have a day of rest; the 
horses are fresh too and do not wear up nearly so fast. 
The six-day drivers all tell me the same, and I have 
laid more money in the savings bank than ever I did 
before; and as for the wife and children, sir, why, heart 
alive! they would not go back to the seven days for all 
they could see.” 

“Oh, very well,” said the gentleman. “Don’t trouble 
yourself, Mr. Barker, any further. I will inquire some- 
where else; 
“Well,” says Jerry to me, “we can’t help it, Jack, old 


and he walked away. 


boy; we must have our Sundays.” 

“Polly!” he shouted; “Polly, come here.” 

She was there in a minute. 

“What is it all about, Jerry?” 

“Why, my dear, Mr. Briggs wants me to take Mrs. 
_ Briggs to church every Sunday morning. I say, I have 
only a six-days’ license. He says, ‘get a seven-days’ 
license, and I’ll make it worth your while; and you know, 
Polly, they are very good customers to us. Mrs. Briggs 
often goes out shopping for hours, or making calls, and 
then she pays down fair and honorable like a lady; there’s 
no beating down or making three hours in two hours and 
a half, as some folks do; and it is easy work for the 
horses; not like tearing along to catch trains for people 
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that are always a quarter of an hour too late; and if I 
don’t oblige her in this matter, it is very likely we shall 
lose them altogether. What do you say, little woman?” 

“T say, Jerry,” she says, speaking very slowly, “I 
say, 1f Mrs. Briggs would give you a sovereign every 
Sunday morning, I would not have you a seven-days’ 
cabman again. We have known what it was to have no 
Sundays and now we know what it is to call them our 
own. Thank God, you earn enough to keep us, though 
it is sometimes close work to pay for all the oats and 
hay, the license and the rent besides; but Harry will 
soon be earning something and I would rather struggle on 
harder than we do than go back to those horrid times 
when you hardly had a minute to look at your own chil- 
dren, and we never could go to a place of worship to- 
' gether or have a quiet, happy day. God forbid that we 
should ever turn back to those times; that’s what I say, 
jerry? 

“And that is what I told Mr. Briggs, my dear”, said 
Jerry, “and what I mean to stick to; so don’t go and fret 
yourself, Polly (for she had begun to cry). I would not- 
go back to the old times if I earned twice as much; ~o 
that is settled, little woman; cheer up now, and I'll be off 
to the stand.” 

Three weeks had passed away after this conversation 
and no order had come from Mrs. Briggs, so there was 
nothing but taking jobs from the stand. Jerry took it 
to heart a good deal, for of course the work was harder 
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for horse and man, but Polly would always cheer him 
up and say “Never mind, father, never mind.” 
“Do your best, 
And leave the rest; 
’Twill all come right 
Some day or night.” 


It soon became known that Jerry had lost his best cus- 
tomer, and for what reason. Most of the men said he 
was a fool, but two or three took his part. 

“Tf workingmen don’t stick to their Sunday,’ said 
Truman, “they’ll soon have none left; it is every man’s 
right and every beast’s right. By God’s law we have a 
day of rest, and by the law of England we have a day 
of rest; and I say we ought to hold to the rights these 
laws give us, and keep them for our children.” 

“All very well for you religious chaps to talk so,” 
said Larry, “but I’ll turn a shilling when I can. I don’t 
believe in religion, for I don’t see that you religious 
people are any better than the rest.” 

“Tf they are not better,’ put in Jerry, “it is because 
they are not religious. You might as well say that our 
country’s laws are not good because some people break 
them. Ifa man gives way to his temper and speaks evil 
of his neighbor, and does not pay his debts, he is not 
religious; I don’t care how much he goes to church. If 
some men are shams and humbugs that does not make 
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religion untrue. Real religion is the best and truest thing 
in the world and the only thing that can make a man 
real happy or make the world any better.” 

Two or three weeks after this, as we came into the 
yard rather late in the evening, Polly came running across 
the road with the lantern (she always brought it to him, 
if it was not very wet). 

“Tt has all come right, Jerry! Mrs. Briggs sent her 
servant this afternoon to ask you to take her out to- 
morrow at eleven o'clock. I said, “Yes, I thought so, but 
we supposed she employed some one else now.’ ” 

“Well,” says he, ‘the real fact is master was put out 
because Mr. Barker refused to come on Sundays, and he 
has been trying other cabs, but there 1s something wrong 
with them all; some drive too fast, and some too slow, and 
the mistress says there is not one of them so nice and 
clean as yours, and nothing will suit her but Mr. Barker’s 
cab again.’”’ 

Polly was almost out of breath and Jerry broke out 
into a merry laugh. 

« °T will all come right some day or night.’ You were 
right, my dear; you generally are. Run in and get sup- 
per and I will have Jack’s harness off and make him 
snug and happy in no time.” 

After this Mrs. Briggs wanted Jerry’s cab. quite as 
often as before, never, however, on a Sunday. But there 
came a day when we had Sunday work, and this was how 
it happened. We had all come home on the Saturday 
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night very tired and very glad to think that the next day 
would be all rest, but so it was not to be. 

On Sunday morning, Jerry was cleaning me in the 
yard, when Polly stepped up to him looking very full of 
something. 

“What is it?” said Jerry. 

“Well, my dear,’ she said, “poor Dinah Brown has 
just had a letter brought to say that her mother is danger- 
ously ill, and that she must go directly if she wishes to 
see her alive. The place is more than ten miles away 
from here, out in the country, and she says if she takes 
the train she would still have four miles to walk; and so 
weak as she is, and the baby only four weeks old, of 
course that would be impossible; and she wants to know 
if you would take her in your cab, and she promises 
to pay you faithfully, as she can get the money.” 

“Tut, tut, we'll see about that. It was not the money 
I was thinking about, but of losing our Sunday; the 
horses are tired, and I am tired, too; that’s where it 
pinches.” 

“Tt pinches all round for that matter,” said Polly, “for 
it’s only half Sunday without you; but you know we 
should to do to other. people as we should like they should 
do to us, and I know very well what I should like if 
my mother were dying; and, Jerry dear, I am sure it 
won’t break the Sabbath; for if pulling a poor beast or 
donkey out of a pit would not spoil it, I am quite sure 
taking poor Dinah would not do it.” 
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“Why, Polly, you are as good as the minister; and 
so, as I’ve had my Sunday-morning sermon early to-day, 
you may go and tell Dinah that I'll be ready for jher 
as the clock strikes ten. But stop—just step round to 
butcher Braydon’s with my compliments, and ask him 
if he would lend me his light trap; I know he never uses 
it on Sunday, and it would make a wonderful difference 
to the horse.” 

Away she went and soon returned, saying that he 
could have the trap, and welcome. 

“All right,” said he; “now put me up a bit of bread 
and cheese, and I'll be back in the afternoon as soon as I 
can.” 

“And [ll have the meat-pie ready for an early tea 
instead of for dinner,” said Polly; and away she went, 
whilst he made his preparations to the tune of “Polly’s 
of which tune he was very 


’ 


the woman, and no mistake,’ 
fond. 

I was selected for the journey and at ten o’clock we 
started, in a light, high-wheeled gig, which ran so easily 
that after the four-wheeled cab it seemed like nothing. 

It was a fine May-day and as soon as we were out 
of town the sweet air, the smell of the fresh grass and the 
soft country roads were as pleasant as they used to be in 
old times, and I soon began to feel quite fresh. 

Dinah’s family lived in a small farm-house, up a 
green lane, close by a meadow with some fine, shady 
trees; there were two cows feeding in it. A young man 
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asked Jerry to bring his trap into the meadow, and he 
would tie me up in the cow-shed; he wished he had a 
better stable to offer. * 

“If your cows would not be offended,” said Jerry, 
“there is nothing my horse would like so well as to have 
an hour or two in your beautiful meadow; he’s quiet and 
it would be a rare treat for him.” 

“Do, and welcome,” said the young man; “the best 
we have is at your service for your kindness to my sister. 
We shall be having some dinner in an hour and I hope 
you'll come in, though with mother so ill, we are all out 
of sorts in the house.” 

Jerry thanked him kindly, but said as he had some 
dinner with him there was nothing he should like so well 
as walking about in the meadow. 

When my harness was taken off I did not know what 
I should do first—whether to eat the grass or roll over 
on my back, or lie down and rest, or have a gallop across 
the meadow out of sheer spirits at being free; and I 
did all by turns. Jerry seemed to be quite as happy as 
I was. He sat down by a bank under a shady tree and 
listened to the birds. Then he sang himself and read 
out of a little brown book he is so fond of, then wandered 
round the meadow and down by a little brook, where he 
picked the flowers and the hawthorn and tied them up 
with long sprays of ivy; then he gave me a good feed 
of the oats which he had brought with him, but the time 
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seemed all too short. I had not been in a field since I 
left poor Ginger at Earlshall. 

We came home gently and Jerry’s first words were, 
as we came into the yard, “Well, Polly, I have not lost 
my Sunday after all, for the birds were singing hymns 
in every bush, and I joined in the service; and as for 
Jack, he was like a young colt.” 

When he handed Dolly the flowers she jumped about 
for joy. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


AES STGY PRS EEE ENG: 
GENUINENESS. 


Wuat. Genuineness is to be what one seems. 
“Character is what God and the angels know of us. 
Reputation is what men and women think we are.” 
—Horace Mann. 


How. He only can be genuine who always speaks 
the truth to his own heart. 

WueEN. The things a father wants and expects of 
his boy when he goes out into the world away 
from home are all summed up in what Tom Brown’s 
father said and thought, when Tom went away, in the 
famous boy’s story, “Tom Brown’s School Days.” 


“ce 


“And now, Tom, my boy,” said the Squire, “re- 
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member you are going, at your own earnest request, to 
be chucked into this great school, like a young bear, with 
all your troubles before you,—earlier than we should have 
sent you perhaps. If schools are what they were in my 
time, you'll see a great many cruel blackguard things 
done, and hear a deal of foul, bad talk. But never fear. 
You tell the truth, keep a brave and kind heart, and 
never listen to or say anything you wouldn’t have your 
mother and sister hear, and you'll never feel ashamed to 
come home, or we to see you.” 

The allusion to ‘his mother made Tom feel rather 
choky, and he would. have liked to have hugged his 
father well, if it hadn’t been for the recent stipulation. 

As it was, he only squeezed his father’s hand, and 
looked bravely up and said: “Tl try, father.” 

“T know you will, my boy. Is your money all safe?” 

“Yes,” said Tom, diving into one pocket to make sure. 

“And your keys,” said the Squire. 

“All right,” said Tom, diving into the other pocket. 

“Well, then, good-night. God bless you! I'll tell 
Boots to call you, and be up to see you off.” 

Tom was carried off by the chambermaid in a brown 
study, from which he was aroused in a clean little attic. 


And still thinking of his father’s last words, and the 
look with which they were spoken, he knelt down and 
prayed that, come what might, he might never bring 
shame or sorrow on the dear folk at home. 
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Indeed, the Squire’s last words deserved to have their 
effect, for they had been the result of much anxious 
thought. All the way up to London he had pondered 
what. he should say to Tom by way of parting advice; 
something that the boy could keep in his head ready 
for use. By way of assisting meditation, he had even 
gone the length of taking out his flint and steel and 
tinder, and hammering away for a quarter of an hour 
till he had manufactured.a light for a long cheroot, which 
he silently puffed; to the no small wonder of Coachee, 
who was an old friend, and an institution on the Bath 
road; and who always expected a talk on the prospects 
and doings, agricultural and social, of the whole country 
when he carried the Squire. 

To condense the Squire’s meditation, it was some- 
what as follows: “I won't tell him to read his Bible, 
and love and serve God; if he doesn’t do that for his 
mother’s sake and teaching, he won’t for mine. Shall 
I go into the sort of temptations he'll meet with? No, 
I can’t do that. Never do for an old fellow to go into 
such things with a boy. He won't understand me. Do 
him more harm than good, ten to one. Shall I tell him 
to mind his work, and say he’s sent to school to make 
himself a.good scholar? Well, but he isn’t sent to school 
for that,—at any rate not for that mainly. I don’t care a 
straw for Greek participles, or the digamma; no more 
does his mother. What is he sent to school for? Well, 
partly because he wanted so to go. If he'll only turn out 
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a brave, helpful, truth-telling Englishman, and a gentle- 
man, and a Christian, that’s all I want,” thought the 
Squire; and upon this view of the case he framed the 
last words of advice to Tom. 


WHERE. 
“Ts there, for honest poverty, 
Wha hangs his head, and a’ that? 
The coward-slave we pass him by, 
We dare be poor for a’ that; 
For a’ that,and-a’ that, 
Our toils obscure, and a’ that; 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that! 


What tho’ on homely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden grey, and a’ that; 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that! 

For a that, and a’ that, 
Their tinsel show, and a’ that, 

The honest man, though e’er sae poor, 
Is king of men for a’ that! 


Ye see yon birkie, ca’d a lord, 
Wha struts, and stares, and a’ that; 
Though hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a coof for a’ that: 
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For-a’ thatcand <a**that 
His. riband;sstar, candea that, 
The men of independent mind 
He looks and laughs at a’ that! 


A king can make a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 

But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith he mauna fa’ that! 

For @ Athat,2and <a* that 

Their dignities, and a’ that, 

The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 
Are higher rank than a’ that. 


Then let us pray that come it may— 
As come it will for a’ that— 
That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
May bear the gree, and a’ that; 
For a .that, andi that, 
It’s coming yet for a’ that, 
That man to man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that!” 
—Robert Burns. 


Wuy. It gives men confidence in each other and 
surer trust in themselves. It is bound in time to win its 
possessor the recognition he deserves. 
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How genuineness reaches its sure reward is illustrated 
in Hans Christian Andersen’s charming story of “THE 
SILVER SHILLING.” 

“There was once a Shilling. He came out quite 
bright from the Mint, and sprang up, and rang out, 
‘Hurrah! now I’m off into the wide world.’ And into 
the wide world he certainly went. 

“The child held him with soft, warm hands; the miser 
clutched him in a cold, avaricious palm; the old man 
turned him goodness knows how many times before 
parting with him; while careless youth rolled him lightly 
away. The Shilling was of silver, and had a very little 
copper about him; he had been now a whole year in the 
world—that is to say, in the country in which he had 
been struck. But one day he started on his foreign 
travels: he was the last native coin in the purse borne 
by his traveling master. The gentleman himself was not 
aware that he still had this coin until he came across it 
by chance. 

“Why, here’s a shilling from home left to me,’ he 
said. ‘Well, he can make the journey with me.’ 

“And the Shilling rattled and jumped for joy as it 
was thrust back into the purse. So here it lay among 
strange companions, who came and went, each making 
room for a successor; but the Shilling from home always 
remained in the bag, which was a distinction for it. 

“Several weeks had gone by, and the Shilling had 
traveled far out into the world without exactly knowing 
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where he was, though he learned from the other coins 
that they were French or Italian. One said they were 
in such and such a town, another that they had reached 
such and such a spot; but the Shilling could form no 
idea of all this. He who has his head in a bag sees 
nothing; and this was the case with the Shilling. But 
one day, as he lay there, he noticed that the purse was 
not shut, and so he crept forward to the opening, to 
take a look around. He ought not to have done so; but 
he was inquisitive, and people often have to pay for 
that. He slipped out into the fob; and when the purse 
was taken out at night the Shilling remained behind, 
and was sent out into the passage with the clothes. 
There he fell upon the floor: no one heard it, no one 
saw it. 

“Next morning the clothes were carried back into the 
room; the gentleman put them on, and continued his 
journey, while the Shilling remained behind. The coin 
was found, and was required to go into service again, 
so he was sent out with three other coins. 

“Tt is a pleasant thing to look about one in the 
world,’ thought the Shilling, ‘and to get to know strange 
people and foreign customs.’ ”’ 

And now began the history of che Shilling, as told 
by himself. 

““Away with him, he’s bad—no use!’ ‘These words 
went through and through me,’ said the Shilling. ‘1 
knew I sounded well and had been properly coined. 


= © 
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The people were certainly mistaken. They could not 
mean me! but, yes, they did mean me. I was the one 
of whom they said, ‘“He’s bad—he’s no good.” “I 
must get rid of that fellow in the dark,” said the man 
who had received me; and I was passed at night and 
abused in the daytime. ‘“‘Bad—no good,” was the cry; 
“We must make haste and get rid of him.” 

‘And I trembled in the fingers of the holder each 
time I was to be passed on as a coin Of the country. 

‘What a miserable Shilling I am! Of what use is 
my silver to me, my value, my coinage, if all these things 
are looked on as worthless? In the eyes of the world 
one has only the value the world chooses to put upon 
one. It must be terrible indeed to have a bad conscience, 
and to creep along on evil ways, if I, who am quite inno- 
cent, can feel so badly because I am only thought guilty. 

‘Each time I was brought out I shuddered at the 
thought of the eyes that would look at me, for I knew 
that I should be rejected and flung back upon the table, 
like an impostor and a cheat. Once I came into the 
hands of a poor old woman to whom I was paid for a 
hard day’s work, and she could not get rid of me at 
all. No one would accept me, and I was a perfect worry 
to the old dame. 

‘“T shall certainly be forced to deceive someone with 
this shilling,” she said; “for, with the best will in the 
world, I can’t hoard up a false shilling. The rich baker 
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shall have him; he will be able to bear the loss—but it’s 
wrong in me to do it, after all.” 

‘“And I must lie heavy on that woman’s conscience, 
too,” sighed I. ‘Am I really so much changed in my 
old age?” 

‘And the woman went her way to the rich baker; but 
he knew too well what kind of shillings would pass to 
take me, and he threw me back at the woman, who got 
no bread for me. And I felt miserably low to think that 
I should be the cause of distress to others—I who had 
been in my young days so proudly conscious of my 
value and of the correctness of my mintage. I became as 
miserable as a poor shilling can be whom no one will 
accept; but the woman took me home again, and looked 
at me with a friendly, hearty face, and said: 

““No, I will not deceive anyone with thee. I will 
bore a hole through thee, that everyone may see thou art 
a false thing. And yet—it just occurs to me—perhaps 
this is a lucky shilling ; and the thought comes so strongly 
upon me that I am sure it must be true! I will make 
a hole through the shilling,-and pass a string through the 
hole, and hang the coin around the neck of my neighbor’s 
little boy for a lucky shilling.” 

‘So she bored a hole through me. It is certainly not 
agreeable to have a hole bored through one; but many 
things can be borne when the intention is good. A thread 
was passed through the hole, and I became a kind of 
medal, and was hung round the neck of the little child; 
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and the child smiled at me, and kissed me, and I slept all 
night on its warm, innocent neck. 

“When the morning came, the child’s mother took me 
up in her fingers and looked at me, and she had her own 
thoughts about me: I could feel that very well. She 
brought out a pair of scissors, and cut the string through. 

““A lucky shilling!” she said. ‘Well, we shall soon 
see that.”’ 

‘And she laid me in vinegar, so that I turned quite 
green. ‘Then she plugged up the hole, and carried me 
in the evening twilight, to the lottery collector, to buy 
a lottery ticket that should bring her luck. 

‘How miserably wretched I felt. There was a sting- 
ing reeling in me, as if I should crumble to bits. I knew 
that I should be called false and thrown down—and 
before a crowd of shillings and other coins, too, who lay 
there with an image and superscription of which they 
might be proud. But I escaped that disgrace, for there 
were many people in the collector’s room: he had a great 
deal to do, and I went rattling down into the box among 
the other coins. Whether my ticket won anything or 
not I don’t know; but this I do know that the very next 
morning I was recognized as a bad shilling, and was 
sent out to deceive and deceive again. That is a very 
trying thing to bear when one knows one has a good char- 
acter, and of that I am conscious. 

‘For a year and a day I thus wandered from house 
to house and from hand to hand, always abused, always 
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unwelcome; no one trusted me; and I lost confidence in 
the world and in myself. It was a heavy time. At last, 
one day a traveler, a strange gentleman, arrived, and I 
was passed to him, and he was polite enough to accept 
me for current coin; but he wanted to pass me on, and 
again I heard the horrible cry, “No use—false!” 


d 


‘“T received it as a good coin,” said the man, and he 
looked closely at me: suddenly he smiled all over his 
face; and I had never seen that expression before on any 
face that looked at me. “Why, whatever is that?” he 
said. ‘“That’s one of our own country coins, a good, 
honest shilling from my home, and they’ve bored a hole 
through him, and they called him false. Now, this is a 
curious circumstance. I must keep him and take him 
home with me.” 

‘A glow of joy thrilled through me when I heard 
myself called a good, honest shilling; and now I was to 
be taken home, where each and everyone would know 
me, and be sure that I was real silver and properly coined. 
I could have thrown out sparks for very gladness; but, 
after all, it’s not in my nature to throw out sparks, for 
that’s the property of steel, not of silver. 

‘I was wrapped up in clean white paper, so that I 
should not be confounded with the other coins and spent; 
and on festive occasions, when fellow-countrymen met 
together, I was shown about, and they spoke very well 
of me: they said I was interesting—and it is wonderful 
how interesting one can be without saying a single word. 
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‘And at last I got home again. All my troubles 
were ended, joy came back to me, for I was of good silver, 
and had the right stamp, and I had no more disagreeables 
to endue, though a hole had been bored through me, as 
through a false coin; but that does not matter if one is 
not really false. One must wait for the end, and one 
will be righted at last—that’s my belief’ said the Shilling.” 
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TRUTHFULNESS. 
Wuat. 
“To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 
—Williiam Shakespeare. 


How. He who is true, speaks truth. 

“Tt is a great thing to call acts and actors by their 
right names. If we should always do this, I think it 
might save us from some faults. 

“If before speaking what is untrue, one should say 
to one’s self, ‘That would be a lie, and if I should say it 
I should be a liar;’ or if before doing a dishonest thing 
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one should say to one’s self, ‘If I should do this I should 

be a cheat,’ I think fewer false words would be spoken 

and fewer dishonest acts would be done.” 
—Professor C. C. Everett. 

WueEN. No child who can speak is too young to 
learn to speak the truth, an art which many a man called 
great has never learned. 

WuHereE. We are to say what is true; not to say a 
thing is true when we do not know whether it is true; not 
to give a false impression by our silence when that im- 
pression will do anyone an injustice. 

Wuy. This stirring prayer was written by the 
author of ““Tom Brown’s Schooldays:” 


“Set up Thy standard, Lord, that we 
Who claim a heavenly birth, 

May march with Thee to smite the lies 
That vex Thy groaning earth. 


Ah! would we join that blest array, 
And follow in the might 

Of Him, the Faithful and the True, 
In raiments clean and white! 


We fight for Truth, we fight for God— 
Poor slaves of lies and sin! 

He who would fight for Thee on earth 
Must first be true within. 
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Then, God of Truth, for whom we long, 
Thou who wilt hear our prayer, 
Do Thine own battle in our hearts 
And slay the falsehood there.” 
—Thomas Hughes. 


“Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle that fits 


them all.” —Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
“Would you tell a lie for five cents?” asked a Sabbath- 
school teacher. ‘No, ma’am.” “For ten cents?” “No, 


pinaam. “i “Hor ca - dollar’ ~ Not tna ate a aon gen 
hundred dollars?” ‘‘No, ma’am; not even for a hun- 
dred dollars.” “For, a thousand dollars?” 


Henry hesitated. He could buy many things with 
a thousand dollars! While he was thinking Charlie 
answered, “No, ma’am,” very positively. “Why not?” 
“Because, when the thousand dollars are gone, the lie 
is the same.” 


Many people seem to think they can afford to lie 
if there is more profit in the lie than in the truth. Lord 
Alfred Tennyson once wrote a poem entitled “Lady 
“Clare.” Nothing’ proved more completely. to Lady 
Clare’s lover that she was really noble at heart than her 
noble fidelity to truth when it seemed certain to cost her 
all that life held dear. The poem proves what Miss 
Maria Edgeworth once said, that “A straight line is the 
shortest in morals as well as in mathematics.” 
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“It was the time when lilies blow, 
And clouds are highest up in air, 
Lord Ronald brought a lily-white doe 

To give his cousin, Lady Clare. 


I trow they did not part in scorn: 
Lovers long-betroth’d were they: 
They two will wed the morrow morn: 

God’s blessing on the day! 


“He does not love me for my birth, 
Nor for my lands so broad and fair; 

He loves me for my own true worth, 
And that is well,’ said Lady Clare. 


In there came old Alice, the nurse 


Said, ‘Who was this that went from thee?’ 


‘It was my cousin,’ said Lady Clare; 
“To-morrow he weds with me.’ 


‘Oh, God be thanked!’ said Alice, the nurse, 
‘That all comes round so just and fair: 
Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 
And you are not en a Clare.’ 
Bie: eTEY ale ee oe a ae 


rE 


‘Are ye out of ance ae my nurse, my nurse! e? 
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Said Lady Clare, ‘that ye speak so wild?’ 
‘As God’s above,’ said Alice, the nurse, 
‘I speak the truth: you are my child: 


‘The old Earl’s daughter died at my breast; 
I speak the truth, as I live by bread! 

I buried her like my own sweet child, 
And put my child in her stead.’ 


‘Falsely, falsely have ye done, 

O mother,’ she said, ‘if this be true, 
To keep the best man under the sun 

So many years from his due.’ 


‘Nay, now my child,’ said Alice, the nurse, 
‘But keep the secret for your life, 

And all you have will be Lord Ronald’s, 
When you are man and wife.’ 


‘If I’m a beggar born,’ she said, 
‘I will speak out, for I dare not lie. 
Pull off, pull off the brooch of gold, 
And fling the. diamond necklace by.’ 


‘Nay, now, my child,’ said Alice, the nurse, 
“But keep the secret all ye can.’ 

She said, ‘Not so; but I will know 
If there be faith in man.’ 
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‘Nay, now, what faith?’ said Alice, the nurse. 

_ “The man will cleave unto his right.’ 

‘And he shall have it,’ the lady replied, 
‘Tho’ I should die to-night.’ 


‘Yet give one kiss to your mother dear! 
Alas! my child, I sinn’d for thee.’ 
‘O mother, mother, mother!’ she said, 

‘So strange it seems to me. 


“Yet here’s a kiss for my mother dear, 
My mother dear, if this be so, 

And lay your hand upon my head, 
And bless me, mother, ere I go.’ 


She clad herself in a russet gown, 
She was no longer Lady Clare: 

_She went by dale, and she went by down, 
With a single rose in her hair. 


The lily-white doe Lord Ronald had brought 
Leapt up from where she lay, 

Dropt her head in the maiden’s hand, 
And follow’d her all the way. 


Down stepped Lord Ronald from his tower: 
‘O Lady Clare; you shame your worth! 
Why come you drest like a village maid, 
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‘If I come drest like a village maid, 
I am but as my fortunes are; 

I am a beggar born,’ she said, 
‘And not the Lady Clare.’ 


‘Play me no tricks,’ said Lord Ronald, 
‘For I am yours in words and in deed. 

‘Play me no tricks,’ said Lord Ronald, 
“Your riddle is hard to read.’ 


Oh, and proudly stood she up! 
; Her heart within her did not fail; 
She look’d into Lord Ronald’s eyes, 
And told him her nurse’s tale. 


He laugh’d a laugh of merry scorn: 

He turn’d and kiss’d her where she stood: 
‘If you are not the heiress born, 

And I,’ said he, ‘the next in blood— 


‘If you are not-the heiress born, 
And I,’ said he, ‘the lawful heir, 
We two will wed to-morrow morn, 
And you shall still be Lady Clare.’ ” 


Truthfulness not only wins, but it helps make the 
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papers had this story of school life: 


LITTLE SCOTCH GRANITE. 


Burt and Johnnie Lee were delighted when their 
Scotch cousin came to live with them. He was little, 
but very bright and full of fun. He could tell curious 
things about his home in Scotland and his voyage across 
the ocean. He was as far advanced in his studies as they 
were, and the first day he went to school they thought 
him remarkably good. He wasted no time in play when 
he should have been studying, and he advanced finely. 

At night, before the close of the school, the teacher 
called the roll and the boys began to answer, “Ten.” 
When Willie understood that he was to say ten, if he had 
not whispered during the day, he replied, “I have 
whispered.” 

“More than once?” asked the teacher. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Willie. 

“As many as ten times?” 

“Maybe I have,” faltered Willie. 

“Then I shall mark you zero,” said the teacher, 
sternly; “and that is a great disgrace.” 

“Why, I did not see you whisper once,” said Johnnie, 
that night after school. 

“Well, I did,” said Willie; “I-saw others doing it, 
and so I asked to borrow a book; then I lent a slate-pencil, 
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and asked a boy for a knife, and did several such things. 
I supposed it was allowed.” 

“Oh, we all do. it,’ said Burt; reddening: “There 
isn’t any sense in the old rule; and nobody could keep it 
—nobody does.” 

“T will, or else I will say I haven’t,”. said Willie. 

“Do you suppose I would tell ten lies in one heap?” 

“Oh, we don’t call them lies,” muttered Johnnie. 
“There wouldn’t be a credit among us at night, if we were 
so strict.” 

“What of that, if you told the truth?” laughed Willie, 
bravely. 

In a short time the boys all saw how it was with 
him. He studied hard, played with all his might in play- 
time; but, according to his account, he lost more credits 
than any of the rest. After some weeks, the boys 
answered “Nine” and “Eight” oftener than they used 
to. Yet the school-room seemed to have grown quieter. 
Sometimes, when Willie Grant’s mark was even lower 
than usual, the teacher would smile peculiarly, but said 
no more of disgrace. Willie never preached at them or 
told tales; but, somehow, it made the boys ashamed of 
themselves, just the seeing that this sturdy, blue-eyed 
boy must. tell the truth. They talked him all over, and 
loved him, if they did nickname him “Scotch Granite,” 
he was so firm about a promise. 

Well, at the end of the term, Willie’s name was very 
low down on the credit list. When it was read he had 
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hard work not to cry; for he was very sensitive, and he 

had tried hard to be perfect. But the very last thing that 

day was a speech by the teacher, who told of once seeing 

a man muffled up in a cloak. He was passing him with- 

out a look, when he was told the man was General 
, the great hero. 

“The signs of his rank were hidden, but the hero 


’ 


was there just the same,” said the teacher. “And now, 
boys, you will see what I mean when I give a little gold 
medal to the most faithful boy—the one really the most 
conscientiously ‘perfect’ in his deportment, among you. 
Who shall have it ?” 

“Little Scotch Granite!” shouted forty boys at once; 
for the child whose name was so “low”’ on the credit list 


had made truth noble in their eyes. . 


CHAPTERRXY. 


THE OATH eORFREGELGS. 


HONOR. 
‘ 
1 War. “A nice sense of what is right.” 
—The Standard Dictionary. 
“Honor, the spur that pricks the princely mind 
To follow rule and climb the stately chair.” 
—George Peele. 
2 How. “When about to commit a base deed, respect 
thyself, even though no one is looking.” 
—Decimus Magnus Ausonius. 


3 Wuen. Why ought not an oath “upon the honor 
of a boy” to be as sacred and as much esteemed as one 
“upon the honor of a gentleman” or “the honor of a 
king?” 


4 
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Wuere. Honor in the keeping of secrets, honor on 
the playground, honor in the handling of the property 
of others, honor in the keeping of promises, honorable 
promptness in paying one’s debts, honorable fairness to 
one’s friends—these are every-day chances to prove 
oneself a man of honor. ; 

Way. “Live no longer than you can live honestly: 
for it is better to be nothing than a knave.” 

—Marcus Aurelius. 

The great example of honor in classical history is 
the story of Regulus. It is retold by Miss Charlotte 
M. Yonge, in her “Book of Golden Deeds.” 

“The first dispute between Rome and Carthage was 
about their possession in the island of Sicily; and the 
war thus begun had lasted eight years, when it was re- 
solved to send an army to fight the Carthaginians on 
their own shores. The army and fleet were placed under 
the command of the two cousins, Lucius Manlius and 
Marcus Attilius Regulus. On the way, there was a great 
sea-fight with the Carthaginian fleet, and this was the first 
naval battle that the Romans ever gained. : 
Orders here came from Rome that Manlius should re- 
turn thither, but that Regulus should remain to carry 
on the war. This was a great grief to him. He was a 
very poor man, with nothing of his own but a little farm 
of seven acres, and the person whom he had employed 
to cultivate it had died in his absence; a _ hired 


laborer had undertaken the care of it, but had been un- 
7 
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faithful, and had run away with his tools and his cattle, 
so that he was afraid that, unless he could return quickly, 
his wife and children would starve. However, the Sen- 
ate engaged to provide for his family, and he remained, 
making expeditions into the country round.” During a 
battle with the Carthaginians, in which the Carthaginians 
terrified and overwhelmed them with troops of elephants, 
the Romans “suffered a terrible defeat; Regulus himself 
was seized by the horsemen, and dragged into Carthage, 
where the victors feasted and rejoiced through half the 
night, and testified their thanks to Moloch by offering in 
his fires the bravest of their captives.”’ 

Regulus himself was not, however, one of these vic- 
tims. He was kept a close prisoner for two years, pining 
and sickening in his loneliness, while in the meantime 
the war continued, and at last a victory so decisive was 
gained by the Romans, that the people of Carthage were 
discouraged, and resolved to ask terms of peace. They 
thought that no one would be so readily listened to at 
Rome as Regulus, and they therefore sent him there with 
their envoys, having first made him swear that he would 
come back to his prison if there should neither be peace 
nor an exchange of prisoners. They little knew how 
much more a true-hearted Roman cared for his city than 
for himself—for his word than for his life. 

Worn and dejected, the captive warrior came to the 
outside of the gates of his own city, and there paused, 
refusing to enter. ‘I am no longer a Roman citizen,’ 
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he said; ‘I am but the barbarians’ slave, and the Senate 
may not give audience to strangers within the walls.’ 

His wife Marcia ran out to greet him, with his two 
sons, but he did not look up, and received their caresses 
as.one beneath their notice, as a mere slave, and he con- 
tinued, in spite of all entreaty, to remain outside the 
city, and would not even go to the little farm he had loved 
so well. 

The Roman Senate, as he would not come in to them, 
came out to hold their meeting in the Campagna. 

The ambassadors spoke first, then Regulus, standing 
up, said, as one repeating a task, ‘Conscript fathers, being 
a slave to the Carthaginians, I come on the part of my 
masters to treat with you concerning peace, and an ex- 
change of prisoners.’ He then turned to go away with 
the ambassadors, as a stranger might not be present at 
the deliberations of the Senate. His old friends pressed 
him to stay and give his opinion as a senator, who had 
twice been consul; but he refused to degrade that dignity 
by claiming it, slave as he was. But, at the command 
of his Carthaginian masters, he remained, though not 
taking his seat. 

Then he spoke. He told the senators to persevere in 
the war. He said he had seen the distress of Carthage, 
and that peace would be only to her advantage, not to that 
of Rome, and therefore he strongly advised that the 
war should continue. Then, as to the exchange of 
prisoners, the Carthaginian generals, who were in the 
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hands of the Romans, were in full health and strength, 
whilst he himself was too much broken down to be fit 
for service again, and indeed he believed that his enemies 
had given him a slow poison, and that he could not live 
long. Thus he insisted that no exchange of prisoners 
should be made. 

It was wonderful, even to Romans, to hear a man thus 
pleading against himself, and their chief priest came for- 
ward, and declared that, as his oath had been wrested 
from him by force, he was not bound by it to return to his 
captivity. But Regulus was too noble to listen to this 
for a moment. ‘Have you resolved to dishonor me?’ 
he said. ‘I am not ignorant that death and the ex- 
tremest tortures are preparing for me; but what are these 
to the shame of an infamous action, or the wounds of a 
guilty mind? Slave as I am to Carthage, I have still the 
spirit of a Roman. I have sworn to return. It is my 
duty to go; let the gods take care of the rest.’ 

The Senate decided to follow the advice of Regulus, 
though they bitterly regretted his sacrifice. His wife 
wept and entreated in vain that they would detain him; 
they could merely repeat their permission to him to 
remain; but nothing could prevail with him to break his 
word, and he turned back to the chains and death he ex- 
pected as calmly as if he had been returning to his home. 

His fate is uncertain. Some say he was finally set free. 
But he won the praise of the ages by that fidelity to his 
vow and his character as a Roman of ‘the brave days.’ ” 


1 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“RIGHT-UPNESS” 


UPRIGHTNESS. 


Wuat. Of the elder Chickering, the piano maker, 
it was said: “He is like his pianos, square, upright and 
grand.” 

How. There are two ways one can attain depend- 
ableness, uprightness. A man may be held upright from 
the outside or from the inside. To use a homely i!lus- 
tration, there are two methods by which the bodies of 
growing boys may be kept erect. You may do it by 
suspenders, or by physical exercise. So it is in character. 
Many boys are kept decent by law, habit and the customs 
of the community. A great deal of the energy that ought 
to be used in saving lost people 1s used in keeping from 
toppling over folk who are too weak to stand alone. 
But the truly upright person is braced from within. 
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“Vou have no idea,” said a Senator to Father Taylor, 
the sailor preacher, who had reproached him twice for 
his vote, “You have no idea what the outside pressure 
was.” “Outside pressure, Mr. Senator! outside pressure! 
Where were your inside braces?” 

Wuen. “There is perhaps no time in the world 
when a person shows himself for just what he is, as truly 
as he does when he is amusing himself. Then he has 
no rules to observe; he is off his guard and whatever 
of good or bad there is in him is likely to show itself.” 


—Jacob Abbott. 


Wuere. “Where a man can live, there he can also 
live well. But he must live in a palace: well then he can 
also live well in a palace.” —Marcus Aurelius. 


Wuy. It is mean to “go back” on a friend, but what 
can be worse than to “go back” on one’s own self? 

An upright man is one who is always right side up, 
Right-upness is just as good a term as uprightness. 

Mr. D. L. Moody once listened to a preacher who 
was delivering a rather unsatisfactory sermon on char- 
acter. At the close of the address he asked the preacher 
somewhat abruptly, “Do you know what character is?” 
“Well, let me tell you. It is what a man is in the dark.” 

This was the idea in David’s mind when he defined 
a man of character as one who “speaketh the truth in his 
heart.” He is right within. Conscience is not a door 
bell which people can come to the outside of one’s life 
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and pull. It is not a matter of hearsay which depends 
upon one’s alertness to get fresh information. Paul said 
‘we see now through a glass darkly. Very true, but 
except through our own glass we cannot truly see at all. 

This plain speaking with one’s own heart is not an 
impulse. It must be a habit. They had in Boston not 
long ago a company of wild revivalists of a very bounc- 
ing type of holiness. I was present for a few moments 
at one of their orgies of testimony and although I was 
grieved at what I saw, I was somewhat relieved to hear 
the leader utter this sentence: “It makes no difference 
how high a Christian jumps if only he walks straight after 
he comes down.” 

Walking uprightly implies not only a conscience that 
is exact, but a vision that is broad. A man of character 
should not be constantly bewildered by trifles, so that 
he must stop and worry over every step in his journey, 
but he should see the large aims of life so clearly that he 
moves directly toward them and makes the details con- 
sistent as they take their places as parts of one splendid 
purpose. We used to be told the fable of the centipede 
that was always able to make. his way in the world in 
perfect control of his array of legs until one day he met 
an earth worm who asked him which foot he touched to 
the ground first. The fable says he became so confused 
by the question that he lost his power of progress en- 
tirely and rolled into the ditch. 

The chief use of character is that it makes a man 
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dependable. It is sometimes said in New Hampshire of 
very gravelly soil that all it is good for is to hold the 
world together. In a different and better sense it may 
be said of good men that they do hold this world to- 
gether. About all the confidence which humanity has 
is made of faith in individuals. Men of to-day don’t 
read much but newspapers and each other. From the 
former they get their information; from the latter, their 
faith. 

Character makes us dependable not only to others, 
but to ourselves. There are some people who never 
know in any given emergency whether they will do right 
or wrong. Every temptation seems to involve them in 
a moral decision that is fresh from the ground up. In 
the frescoes of Lorenzetti at Pisa, there is a picture of the 
last judgment. The souls of men are represented as 
hastening to their destiny. In the centre stands King 
Solomon, irresolute. He never knew and does not know 
now to which side he belongs. Every man needs a cer- 
tain amount of automatic goodness, resulting from a few 
things that are settled, if he really wants to get on in this 
life. The trouble is we don’t understand the difference 
between approval and choice. It is just like that be- 
tween “going shopping” and going to buy, between visit- 
ing art galleries and purchasing pictures. 

There should have been no need for Solomon in the 
painting to wait until he was summoned before he knew 
where he belonged. Is it not Mr. Hamilton Mabie who 
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represents a man who goes to the other world and meets 
the judgment? Instead of finding himself in a large 
company before a great white throne he awakes alone in 
a meadow. “Whither am I to go?” he asks in bewilder- 
ment. “Where you will,” replies the voice. 

That is it. It is where you will. If you walk up- 
rightly you will know where you are going and you may 
go where you will. In a court which held no man to 
be honest, and no woman chaste, this soft sorcery was 
cultivated to perfection; but Andrew Marvell, revering 
and respecting himself, was proof against its charms. 

It has been said that Lord Treasurer Danby, think- 
ing to buy over his old school-fellow, called upon Marvell 
in his garret. At parting, the Lord Treasurer slipped 
into his hand an order on the Treasury for £1,000, and 
then went to his chariot. Marvell, looking at the paper, 
calls after the Treasurer, “My lord, I request another 
moment.” They went up again to the garret, and Jack, 
the servant boy, was called. “Jack, child, what had I 
for dinner yesterday?” “Don’t you remember, sir? 
you had the little shoulder of mutton that you ordered 
me to bring from a woman in the market.” “Very 
right, child. What have I for dinner to-day?” “Don’t 
you know, sir, that you bade me lay by the blade-bone 
to broil?’ ‘“’Tis so, very right, child, go away.” “My 
lord,” said Marvell, turning to the Treasurer, “do you 
hear that? Andrew Marvell’s dinner is provided; 
there’s your piece of paper. I want it not.” 
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Sir Arthur Wellesley (afterward Duke of Welling- 
ton) was offered a large sum of money by the prime min- 
ister of the Court of Hyderbad, for the purpose of 
ascertaining what advantages had been reserved for his 
Prince after the battle of Assaye. Sir Arthur looked at 
him quietly for a few seconds and said, “It appears, 
then, that you are capable of keeping a secret?” “Yes, 
certainly.” ‘Then so am I,” said the English general. 
He refused the offer, and bowed the minister out. 

Sir Charles Napier exhibited the same self-denial 


” 


while in India. “Certainly,” he said, “I could-have got 
£30,000 since my coming to Scinde, but my hands do 
not want washing yet. Our dear father’s sword is 
unstained.” 

The State of Illinois once acted nobly, though it was 
poor. It had borrowed money, like Pennsylvania, for 
the purpose of carrying out internal improvements. 
When the inhabitants of rich Pennsylvania set the ex- 
ample of repudiating their debts, many of the poorer 
States wished to follow in their footsteps. As every 
householder had a vote, it was easy, if they were dis- 
honest, to repudiate their debts. A convention met 
at Springfield, the capital of the State, and the repu- 
diation ordinance was offered to the meeting. It was 
about to be adopted, when it was stopped by an hon- 
est man. Stephen A. Douglas (let his honorable name 
be mentioned!) was lying sick at his hotel, when he 
desired to be taken to the convention. He was carried 
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on a mattress, for he was too ill to walk. Lying on 
his back he wrote the following resolution, which he 
offered as a substitute for the repudiation ordinance: 

“Resolved, That Illinois will be honest, although she 
never pays a cent.” 

The resolution touched the honest sentiment of every 
member of the convention. It was adopted with en- 
thusiasm. It dealt a death-blow to the system of repu- 
diation. The canal bonds immediately rose. Capital 
and emigration flowed into the State; and Illinois is now 
one of the most prosperous States in America. She has 
more miles of railway than any of the other States. Her 
broad prairies are one great grain-field, and are dotted 
about with hundreds of thousands »f peaceful, happy 
homes. This is what honesty does. 


CHAPTER XV it 
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THE MONK WHO BRAVED THE WORLD. 
INDEPENDENCE. 


Wuat. “We will walk on our own feet; we will 

work with our own hands; we will speak our own minds.”’ 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

“Eagles fly alone, but sheep flock together.” 

How. “Be courteous, be obliging, but don’t give 
yourself over to be melted down for the benefit of the 
tallow trade.” —George Eliot. 

WHEN. 

“He only earns his freedom and existence 
Who daily conquers them anew.” 
—J. W. Von Goethe. 

WHERE. 

“Dare to be right; dare to be true! 


BLA 


, Ares 
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The failings of others can never save you; 
Stand by your conscience, your honor, your faith; 
Stand like a hero and battle till death.” 


Way. 


“How happy is he, born or taught, 
Who serveth not another’s will; 

Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth= his utmost skill. 


“This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet has all.” 
—Sir Henry Wotton. 


“They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.” 
—James Russell Lowell. 


Dean Farrar thus tells how one man stopped the 
cruel gladiatorial sports of the Roman empire. “The 
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veteran Stilicho had conquered Alaric and his Goths. 
The Romans invite the hero to gladiatorial games in 
honor of the victory. The empire had been Christian 
for more than a hundred years, yet those infamous and 
brutalizing shows still continue. 

“The games begin. ‘Tall, strong men enter the arena ; 
the tragic cry echoes through the amphitheatre, ‘Hail 
Cesar! We who are about to die, salute thee!’ . The 
swords are drawn and at an instant’s signal down into 
the arena leaps a rude, ignorant monk, who, however 
rude and ignorant, can tear to pieces by the strength of 
moral courage all these devil’s cobwebs of guilty custom. 

“*The gladiators shall not fight! he exclaims. “Are 
you going to thank God by shedding innocent blood?’ 

“A yell of execration rises from those eighty thou- 
sand spectators. ‘Who is this impudent wretch who 
dares to set himself up as knowing better than we do? 
Down with him! Pelt him! Cut him down!’ 

“Stones are hurled at him. The gladiators, angry at 
his interference, run him through with their swords. He 
falls dead and his body is kicked aside. The games go 
on and the people, Christians and all, shout applause. 

“Ay, the games go on, but for the last time! The 
eyes of the people are opened. ‘The blood of a martyr is 
at their souls; shame stops forever the massacre of the 
gladiators.” 
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TH MEROINE_OF VERCHERES,” AND? THE 
FIRST GRENADIER OF FRANCE. 


STEADFASTNESS. 
1 Wuat. Steadfastness is never to be fickle or 
wavering. 
2 How. “Having thus chosen our course, without 


guile and with pure purpose, let us renew our trust in 
God, and go forward, without fear, and with manly 
hearts.” Abraham Lincoln—Message to Congress, July 
5, I86l. 

GENERAL GRANT. 


A silent man, in friendship true, 
He made point-blank his certain aim, 
And born a stranger to defeat, 
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To steadfast purpose linked his name. 
For while the angry flood of war 
Surged down beneath its gloomy banks, 
He followed duty, with the mien 
Of but a soldier in the ranks. 
—Henry Abbey. 
WHEN. 


Heaven is not reached by a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 


I count this thing to be grandly true, 
That a noble deed is a step toward God, 
Lifting the soul from the common clod 
To a purer air and a fairer view. 


We rise by the things that are under our feet, 
By what we have mastered of good or gain; 
By the pride deposed, or the passion slain, 

And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 


We hope, we aspire, we resolve, we trust, 
When the morning calls to life and light; 
But our hearts grow weary, and ere the night 
Our lives are trailing the sordid dust. 
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We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we pray; 
And we think that we mount the air on wings 
Beyond the recall of earthly things, 

While our feet still cling to the heavy clay. 


Wings are for angels, but feet for men! 
We may borrow the wings to find the way; 
We may hope, and resolve, and aspire and pray, 
But our feet must rise or we fall again. 


Only in dreams is a ladder thrown 
From the weary earth to the sapphire walls; 
But the dreams depart and the ladder falls, 
And the sleeper wakes on his pillow of stone. 


Heaven is not reached by a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its summit round by round. 

—Josiah G. Holland. 
WHERE. 
THE AVERAGE MAN. 


HAMLIN GARLAND. 
His face had the grimness of granite; 


It was bleached and bronzed by the sun, 
Like the coat on his poor narrow shoulders; 
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And his hand showed the work he had done. 
His dim eyes were weary and patient; 

And he smiled through his pallor and tan 
A wistful, sad smile, as if saying: 

“T’m only an average man. 


“T can’t be a hero or poet, 
Nor a dictator wearing a crown; 
I’m only the hard-working servant 
Of those set above me. I’m down, 
I’m down, and it’s no use complaining ; 
Pll get on the best way I can; 
And one o’ these days’ll come morning 
And rest for the average man.” 


He wages all battles and wins them, 
He builds all turrets that tower 
Over walls of the city to tell 
Of the rulers and priests of the hour. 
Without him the general is helpless, 
The earth but a place and a plan; 
He moves all and clothes all and feeds all, 
This sad-smiling, average man. 


Then I lifted my hand in a promise, 
With teeth set close, and my breath 

Held hard in my throat; and I uttered 
A vow that shall outlive death. 
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I swear that the builder no longer 
To me shall be less than the plan; 
Henceforward be guerdon and glory 
And hope for the average man. 


Wuy. One good reason for remaining steadfast is 
that we usually yield too easily; there are few things that 
bark at you can really bite. Do you remember John 
Bunyan’s story? 

When he was got up to the top of the hill, there came 
two men running to meet his amain: the name of the 
one was Timorous, and the name of the other was Mis- 
trust; to whom Christian said, “Sirs, what’s the matter? 
You run the wrong way.” Timorous answered that 
“they were going to the City of Zion, and had got up 
that difficult place; but,” said he, “the further we go, the 
more danger we meet with; wherefore we turned and are 
going back again.” ; 

“Yes,” said Mistrust, “for just before us lie a couple 
of lions in the way, whether sleeping or waking we know 
not, and we could not think, if we came within reach, 
but that they would presently pull us in pieces.” 

Then said Christian, “You make me afraid, but 
whither shall I fly to be safe? If 1 go back to mine own 
country, that is prepared for fire and brimstone, and I 
shall certainly perish there. If I can get to the Celestial 
City, I am sure to be in safety there. J must venture. 
To go back is nothing but death; to go forward is fear 
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of death, and life everlasting beyond it. I will yet go 
forward.” So Mistrust and Timorous ran down the 
hill, and Christian went on his way. 

Then Christian said to himself again, “These beasts 

-range in the night for their prey, and if they should meet 
with me in the dark, how should I shift them? How 
should I escape being torn by them in pieces?” Thus he 
went on his way. But while he was thus bewailing his 
unhappy miscarriage, he lifted up his eyes, and behold 
there was a very stately palace before him, the name of 
which was Beautiful; and it stood just by the highway 
side. 

So I saw in my dream that he made haste and went 
forward, that if possible he might get lodging there. 

Now, before he had gone far, he entered into a very 
narrow passage, which was about a furlong off the 
porter’s lodge, and looking very narrowly before him as 
he went, he espied two lions in the way. 

Now, thought he, I see the dangers that Mistrust and 
Timorous were driven back by. (The lions were 
chained, but he saw not the chains. ) 

Then he was afraid and thought also himself to go 
back after them, for he thought nothing but death was 
before him. But the porter at the lodge, whose name is 
Watchful, perceiving that Christian made a halt as if 
he would go back, cried unto him saying, “Is thy strength 
so small? Fear not the lions, for they are chained and 
are placed there for trial of faith where it is, and for 
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discovery of those that had none. Keep in the midst 
of the path and no hurt shall come unto thee.” 

Then I saw that he went on, trembling for fear of 
the lions, but taking good heed to the directions of the 
porter, he heard them roar, but they did him no harm. 


Here are two splendid stories of Steadfastness and of 
its influence in steadying and giving courage to others. 
The first is by our great historian, Francis Parkman, 
whose own steadfastness in pressing on against physical 
obstacles is described in the chapter on Perseverance. 


THE HEROINE OF VERCHERES. 


Among the many incidents that are preserved of 
Frontenac’s troubled second administration, none are so 
well worthy of record as the defense of the fort at Ver- 
cheres by the young daughter of the seignior. Some 
years later the story was written down from the heroine’s 
own recital. : 

Vercheres is on the south shore of the St. Lawrence, 
about twenty miles below Montreal. A strong block- 
house stood outside the fort and was connected with it 
by a covered way. 

On the morning of the twenty-second of October, 
1692, the inhabitants were at work in the fields and 
nobody was left in the place but two soldiers, two boys 
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and an old man of eighty, and a number of women and 
children. The seignior was on duty at Quebec, and his 
wife was at Montreal. Their daughter Madeleine, four- 
teen years of age, was at the landing place, not far from 
the gate of the fort, with a hired man. Suddenly she 
heard firing from the direction where the settlers were 
at work, and an instant after the man cried out, “Run, 
Miss, run! here come the Iroquois!” She turned and 
saw forty or fifty of them at the distance of a pistol shot. 
“T ran for the fort. The Iroquois who chased me, seeing 
that they could not catch me alive before I reached the 
gate, stopped and fired at me. The bullets whistled about 
my ears and made the time seem very long. As soon as 
I was near enough to be heard, I cried out, “To arms! 
To arms!’ At the gate I found two women weeping 
for their husbands, who had just been killed. I made 
them go in and then I shut the gate. I next thought 
what I could do to save myself and the few people who 
were with me. 

“T went to inspect the fort and found that several 
palisades had fallen down and left openings by which 
the enemy could easily get in. I ordered them to be set 
up again and helped to carry them my:celf. When the 
breaches were stopped I went to the blockhouse where the 
ammunition was kept, and here I found the two soldiers, 
one hiding in a corner, and the other with a lighted match 
in his hand. ‘What are you going to do with that 
match?’ I asked. He answered, ‘Light the powder and 
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blow us all up.” ‘You are a miserable coward,’ said I. 
‘Go out of this place.’ I spoke so resolutely that he obeyed. 

“T then threw off my bonnet, and after putting on a 
hat and taking a gun, I said to my two brothers, ‘Let 
us fight to the death. We are fighting for our country 
and our religion. Remember, our father has taught 
you that gentlemen are born to shed their blood for the 
service of God and the King.’”’ 

The boys, who were twelve and ten years old, aided 
by the soldiers, began to fire from the loopholes upon the 
Iroquois. They, ignorant of the weakness of the garri- 
son, showed their usual reluctance to attack a fortified 
place and occupied themselves with chasing and butcher- 
ing the people in the neighboring’ fields. 

Madeleine ordered a cannon to be fired, partly to deter 
the enemy from an assault and partly to warn some of 
the soldiers, who were hunting at a distance. Presently 
a canoe was seen approaching the landing place. It 
contained a settler named Fontaine, and his family, who 
were trying to reach the fort. The Iroquois were still 
near and Madeleine feared that the newcomers would be 
killed if something were not done to aid them. She ap- 
pealed to the soldiers, but finding their courage was not 
equal to the attempt, she herself went to the landing place 
and was able to save the Fontaine family. When they 
were all landed she made them march before her in full 
sight of the enemy. They put so bold a face on that the 
Iroquois thought they themselves had most to fear. 
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“After sunset a violent northeast wind began to blow, 
accompanied with snow and hail. The Iroquois were 
meanwhile lurking about us; and I judged by their move- ' 
ments that instead of being deterred by the storm, they 
would climb into the fort under cover of the darkness. 
I assembled all my troops, that is to say, six persons, and 
spoke thus to them: ‘God has saved us to-day from the 
hands of our enemies, but we must take care not to fall 
into their snares to-night. I will take charge of the fort 
with an old man of eighty and you, Fontaine, with our 
two soldiers, will go to the blockhouse with the women 
and children, because that is the strongest place. If I 
am taken, don’t surrender, even if I am cut to pieces and 
burned before your eyes. The enemy can’t hurt you in 
the blockhouse, if you make the least show of fight.’ 

“T placed my young brothers on two of the bastions, 
the old man on the third, while I took the fourth; and 
all night, in spite of wind, snow and hail, the cries of 
‘All’s well’ were kept up from the blockhouse to the fort, 
and from the fort to the blockhouse. The Iroquois 
thought the place was full of soldiers and were completely 
deceived, as they confessed afterward. 

“I may say with truth that I did not eat or sleep for 
twice twenty-four hours, but kept always on the bastion, 
or went to the blockhouse to see how the people there were 
behaving. I always kept a cheerful and smiling face, 
and encouraged my little company with the hope of 
speedy succor. 
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“We were a week in constant alarm, with the enemy 
always about us. At last a lieutenant arrived in the night 
with forty men. I was at the time dozing, with my head 
on the table, and my gun across my arms. The sentinel 
told me that he heard a voice from the river. I went 
up at once to the bastion and asked, ‘Who are you?’ 
One of them answered, ‘We are Frenchmen, who came to 
bring you help.’ 

“T caused the gate to be opened, placed a sentinel 
there, and went down the river to meet them. As soon 
as I saw the officer I saluted him and said, ‘Sir, I sur- 
render my arms to you.’ He answered gallantly, “They 
are already in good hands,” 

A somewhat similar story of steadfastness is told 
also of a soldier in the French army. 


THE FIRST GRENADIER OF FRANCE. 


For many years a touching and beautiful custom 
might have been witnessed in a certain regiment of 
French grenadiers, which was meant to commemorate 
the heroism of a departed comrade. When the companies 
assembled for parade and the roll was called, there was 
one name to which its owner could not answer; it was 
that of La Tour d’Auvergne. When it was called the 
oldest sergeant present stepped a pace forward and rais- 
ing his hand to his cap, said proudly: “Dead on the field 
of honor.” 
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He was not unworthy in life of the honor thus paid 
him after his death. He was educated for the army, 
which he entered in 1767. “He always served with dis- 
tinction, but he constantly refused offers of promotion, 
saying that he was only fit for the command of a com- 
pany of grenadiers, but finally, the various grenadier 
companies being united he found himself in command 
of a body of eight thousand men, while retaining only 
the rank of captain. Hence he was known as “The First 
Grenadier of France.” 

When he was forty years of age he went on a visit 
to a friend, in a region that was soon to become the scene 
of a campaign. While there he was careful to acquaint 
himself with the country, thinking it not unlikely that 
his knowledge might be of use to him. He presently 
learned that the war had actually shifted to that quarter. 

A regiment of Austrians was pushing on to occupy 
a narrow pass, the possession of which would give them 
an opportunity to prevent an important movement of the 
French which was then in progress. They hoped to 
surprise this post and were moving so rapidly upon it 
that they were not more than two hours’ distant from the 
place where the grenadier was staying, and which they 
would have to pass in their march. 

He had no idea of being captured by the enemy in 
their advance, and he at once set off for the pass. He 
knew that it was defended by a stout tower and a garri- 
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son of thirty men and he hoped to be able to warn the 
French of their danger. 

He hastened on, and arriving there, found the tower 
in a perfect condition. But it had just been vacated by 
the garrison, who hearing of the approach of the Aus- 
trians, had fled, leaving their arms, consisting of thirty 
excellent muskets. 

He gnashed his teeth with rage when he discovered 
this. Searching in the building he found several boxes 
of ammunition which the cowards had not destroyed. For 
a moment he was in despair, but immediately, with a 
grim smile, he began to fasten the main door and pile 
against it such articles as he could find. 

When he had done this he loaded all the guns and 
placed them, together with a good supply of ammunition, 
under the loopholes that commanded the road by which 
the enemy must advance. Then he ate heartily of the 
provisions he had brought with him and sat down to 
wait. He had-formed the heroic resolution to defend the 
tower alone against the enemy. There were some things 
in his favor in such an undertaking. 

The pass was steep and narrow and the enemy’s 
troops could enter it only in double files, in doing which 
they would be fully exposed to the fire from the tower. 
The garrison of thirty men could easily have held it 
against a division, and now one man was about to hold 
it against a regiment. 

It was dark when he reached the tower and he had to 
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_ wait some time for the enemy. They were longer in 
coming than he expected and for a while he was tempted 
to believe that they had abandoned the expedition. 

About midnight, however, his practiced ear caught 
the tramp of feet. Every moment they came nearer and 
at last he heard them entering the defile. He immediately 
discharged two muskets into the darkness to warn the 
enemy that they knew of their presence and intention; 
then he heard the quick, short commands of the officer, 
and from the sounds, supposed that the troops were re- 
tiring from the pass. 

Until morning he was undisturbed. The Austrian 
commander, feeling assured that the garrison had been 
informed of. his movements, and was prepared to receive 
him, saw that he could not surprise the post as he had 
hoped to do, and deemed it prudent to wait till daylight 
before making his attack. 

At sunrise the Austrian commander called on the gar- 
rison to surrender. A grenadier answered the summons. 
“Say to your commander,” he said, in reply to the mes- 
senger, “that the garrison will defend this pass to the last 
extremity.” 

The officer who had borne the flag of truce retired and 
in about ten minutes a piece of artillery was brought into 
the pass. In order to bear upon the tower it had to be 
placed directly in front and within easy musket range of 
it. Scarcely was it got into position when a rapid fire 
was opened on it from the tower; and this was continued 
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with such marked effect that the gun was withdrawn 
after the second discharge, with the loss of five men. 

This was a bad beginning, so half an hour after the 
gun was wathdrawn the Austrian colonel ordered an 
assault. 

As the troops entered the defile they were received 
with so rapid and accurate a fire, that when they had 
passed over half the distance they had to traverse they 
had lost fifteen men. Disheartened by this, they returned 
to the mouth of the pass. 

Three more assaults were repulsed in this manner and 
the enemy by sunset had lost forty-five men, of whom ten 
were killed. 

The firing from the tower had been rapid and accu- 
rate, but the Austrian commander noticed this peculiarity 
about it—every shot seemed to come from the same place. 
For a while this perplexed him, but at last he came to the 
conclusion that there were a number of loopholes close 
together in the tower, so constructed as to command the 
ravine perfectly. 

At sunset the last assault was made and repulsed and 
at dark the Austrian commander sent a second summons 
to the garrison. 

This time the answer was favorable. The garrison 
offered to surrender at sunrise next morning, if allowed 
to march out with their arms and return to the army 
unmolested. After some hesitation the terms were 


accepted. 
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Meantime the French soldier had passed an anxious 
day in the tower. He had opened the fight with thirty 
loaded muskets, but had not been able to discharge them 
all. He had fired with great rapidity, yet with surprising 
accuracy, for it was well known in the army that he never 
threw away a shot. 

He had determined to stand to his post until he had 
accomplished his object, which was to hold the- place 
twenty-four hours, in order to give the French army time 
to complete its maneuver. After that he knew the pass 
would be of no consequence to the enemy. 

The next day at sunrise the Austrian troops lined the 
pass in two files, extending from the mouth of the ravine 
to the tower, leaving a space between them for the garri- 
son to pass out. 

The heavy door of the tower opened slowly and in a 
few minutes a bronzed-and scarred grenadier, literally 
laden with muskets, came out and passed down the line 
of troops. He walked with difficulty under his heavy 
load. To the surprise of the Austrians no one followed 
him from the tower. In astonishment the Austrian colo- 
nel rode up to him and asked in French why the garrison 
did not come out. 

“T am the garrison, Colonel,’ said the soldier 
proudly. 

“What!” exclaimed the Colonel, “do you mean to tell 
me that you alone have held that tower against me?” 

“I have the honor, Colonel,” was the reply. 
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“What possessed you that you made such an attempt, 
grenadier ?”’ 

“The honor of France was at stake.” 

The colonel gazed at him for a moment with undis- 
guised admiration. Then raising his cap, he said 
warmly: “Grenadier, I salute you. You have proved 
yourself the bravest of the brave.” 

he officer caused all the arms which La Tour 
d'Auvergne could not carry to be collected and sent them 
with the grenadier into the French lines, together with a 
note relating the whole affair. 

When the circumstances came to the knowledge of 
Napoleon he offered to promote La Tour, but the latter 
preferred to remain a grenadier. 

The brave soldier met his death in an action in June, 
1800, and the simple and expressive scene at roll-call in 
his regiment was commenced and continued by command 
of the Emperor. 


CEA PE Ree 


THE CALIPH AND THE BARBER. 
JUSTICE. 


Wuat. “Justice requires that every person should 
enjoy all the privileges and rights that are his due.” 
—Jacob Abbott. 
How. “Every man takes care that his neighbor shall 
not cheat him. But a day comes when he begins to care 
that he does not cheat his neighbor. Then all goes well. 
He has changed his market cart into a chariot of the sun.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so to them.” —Jesus. 
‘ WHEN. You can learn justice on the play-ground. 
See the chapter (IV) on Play and Fair Play. 
WHERE. “Justice may be defined as that virtue 
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which impels us to give every person what is his due. In 
this extended sense, it comprehends the practice of every 
virtue. Thus justice, properly speaking, is the only 
virtue; and all the rest have their origin in it.” 

—Olhiver Goldsmith. 

Wuy. “That which is unjust can really profit no 
one; that which is just can really harm no one.” 

—Henry George. 

A strict and selfish clinging to the letter of the law 
does not always bring justice. There was'once a judge 
whose good sense caused a mean rascal to see what justice 
really is and a good man to get what belonged to him. 
The story is told by James Morier in a book entitled 
“Hajji Babba.”’ 

“In the reign of the Caliph Haroun al Rashid, of 
happy memory, there lived in the city of Bagdad a cele- 
brated barber, of the name of Ali Sakal. He was so 
famous for a steady hand, and dexterity in his profession, 
that he could shave a head, and trim a beard and whisk- 
ers, with eyes blindfolded, without once drawing blood. 
There was not a man of any fashion at Bagdad who did 
not employ him; and such a run of business had he, that 
at last he became proud and insolent, and would scarcely 
ever touch a head whose master was not at least a Beg 
or an Aga. 

Wood for fuel was always scarce and dear at Bagdad, 


and, as his shop consumed a great deal, the woodcutters 
8 
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brought their loads to him in preference, almost sure of 
meeting with a ready sale. 

It happened one day that, a poor woodcutter, new in 
his profession, and ignorant of the character of Ali 
Sakal, went to his shop and offered him for sale a load 
of wood, which he had just brought from a considerable 
distance in the country, on his ass. Ali immediately 
offered him a price, making use of these words: “For 
all the wood that was upon the ass.” 

The woodcutter agreed, unloaded his beast, and asked 
for the money. “You have not given me all the wood 
WEL, 
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Said the barber; “I must have the pack-saddle 
(which is chiefly made of wocd) into the bargain; that 
was our agreement.” “How!” said the other, in great 
amazement; “who ever heard of such a bargain? It is 
impossible.” 

In short, after many words and much altercation, the 
overbearing barber seized the pack-saddle, wood and all, 
and sent away the poor peasant in great distress. He 
immediately ran to tell the cadi, and stated his griefs; 
the cadi was one of the barber’s customers, and refused 
to hear the case. The woodcutter went to a higher 
judge; he also patronized Ali Sakal, and made light of 
the complaint. The poor man then appealed to the mufti 
himself, who, having pondered over the question, at 
length settled that it was too difficult a case for him to 
decide, no provision being made for it in the Koran: 
and therefore he must put up with his loss. 
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The woodcutter was not disheartened; but forthwith 
got a scribe to write a petition to the caliph himself, 
which he duly presented on Friday, the day when he went 
in state to the mosque. The caliph’s punctuality in read- 
ing petitions is well known, and it was not long before the 
woodcutter was called to his presence. When he had 
approached the caliph, he kneeled and kissed the ground; 
and then placing his arms straight before him, his hands 
covered with the sleeves of his cloak and his feet close 
together, he awaited the decision of his case. 

“Friend,” said the caliph, “the barber has words on 
his side—you have equity on yours. The law must be 
defined by words, and agreements must be made in words: 
the former must have its course, or it is nothing, and 
agreements must be kept, or there would be no faith be- 
tween man and man; therefore the barber must keep all 
his wood.” Then calling the woodcutter close to him, 
the caliph whispered something in his ear, which none but 
he could hear, and then sent him away quite satisfied. 

The woodcutter, having made his obeisances, re- 
turned to his ass, which was tied without, took it by the 
halter, and proceeded to his home. A few days after, 
he applied to the barber, as if nothing had happened be- 
tween them, requesting that he, and a companion of his 
from the country, might enjoy the dexterity of his hand; 
and the price at which both operations were to be per- 
formed was settled. 
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When the woodcutter’s crown had been properly 
shorn, Ali Sakal asked where his companion was. 

“He is just standing without here,’ said the other, 
“and he shall come in presently.” 

Accordingly he went out, and returned, leading his 
ass after him by the halter. 

“This is my companion,’ said he, “and you must 
shave him.” 

“Shave. him!” exclaimed the barber, in the greatest 
surprise. “It is enough that I have consented to demean 
myself by touching you; and do you insult me by asking 
me to do as much to your ass? Away with you, or I'll 
send you both to Jericho.” And forthwith he drove 
them out of his shop. 

The woodcutter immediately went to the caliph, was 
admitted to his presence, and related his case. 

“*Tis well,’ said the commander of the faithful; 
“bring Ali Sakal and his razors to me this instant,” he 
exclaimed to one of his officers; and in the course of ten 
minutes the barber stood before him. 

“Why do you refuse to shave this man’s companion ?” 
said the caliph to the barber. “Was not that your 
agreement ?” 

Ali, kissing the ground, answered: ‘“’Tis true, O 
caliph, that such was our agreement; but who ever made 
a companion of an ass before, or who ever before 
thought of treating it as a true believer >” 

“You may be right,” said the caliph: “but, at the 
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same time, who ever thought of insisting on a pack- 
saddle being included in a load of wood? No, no; it is 
the woodcutter’s turn now. To the ass immediately, or 
you know the consequences.” The barber was then 
obliged to prepare a large quantity of soap, to lather the 
beast from head to foot, and to shave him in the presence 
of the caliph, and of the whole court, whilst he was 
jeered and mocked by the taunts and laughing of all the 
bystanders. The poor woodcutter was then dismissed 
with an appropriate present of money, and all Bagdad 
resounded with the story, and celebrated the justice of the 
commander of the faithful. 


3 


CEAP FER IX 


STRUGGLES FOR LEARNING. 
SELF CULTURE. 


Wuat. “Education is the leading of human souls 
to what is best and making what is best out of them.” 
—John Ruskin. 


How. “In a word, you should consider what sort 
of a man you would like to be. Think of those you have 
known, or those of whom you have read or heard, and 
when you make up your mind what sort of a man you 
would like to be, take yourself in hand, and try to make 
of yourself such a person. ‘Treat yourself as if you were 
somebody else that you had charge of, and see what a 
good training-master you can be.” 

= FOP ESSOM Cte, eenetr 


WueEN. The body should be educated to suppleness 
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and strength, the senses to sharpness and accuracy, the 
hands to skill and agility, the mind to know, understand 
and remember, the feelings to thrill only at what is noble, 
the will to act instantly and faithfully upon the commands 
of the soul. 

Wuere. ‘The man who has acquired the habit of 
study, though for only one hour every day in the year, 
and keeps to the one thing studied till it is mastered, will 
be startled to see the way. he has made at the end of a 
twelvemonth.” —Bulwer Lytton. 


Way. “The object of life is to grow.” 
—Margaret Fuller. 


ut) 


“IT must be something in order to do something. 
—James Freeman Clarke. 

“The first use of education is to enable us to consult 

with the wisest and greatest men on all points of earnest 
difficulty.” —John Ruskin. 


“Tf a man empties his purse into his head, no one 
can take it from him.” —Benjamin Franklin. 

The most eminent scholar in Scotland in his day 
was, as a boy, too poor to afford a candle or a fire. He 
studied by the light of the store windows until the shops 
closed, and then he would climb a lamp post and hang on 
by one hand, while he held his book in the other. 

One of the greatest authorities on Sanscrit in Amer- 
ica began to study the Oriental languages when he was 
employed for over seventeen hours a day on a street car. 
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Elihu Burritt learned forty languages while he was 
blacksmithing. 

William Carey, the first great modern missionary, 
was a cobbler. He became professor of languages in 
the National University in India. He disclaimed being 
possessed of genius. Said he: “I can plod,.and to that 
I owe everything.” 

Horace Greeley, when even a boy, was so distinguished 
by his fever for learning that the selectmen of the town 
of Bedford, New Hampshire, voted that “no pupils from 
other towns should be received, except Horace Greeley 
alone.’ ‘The little “white, tow-headed boy” would enter 
spelling matches when he was so little he would fall 
asleep during the evening while they were being held, and 
had to be awakened for his turn. But he usually*won! 

When Daniel Webster was a boy he worked in his 
father’s saw mill. He would set a log and while the saw 
was going through it, would devour a book. As the 
only books he had were those he borrowed from the small 
circulating library in the village, he literally almost com- 
mitted most of them to memory. When he grew older 
he was such a promising lad that his father, though a 
poor man, determined to send him to college. Knowing 
what a sacrifice this meant to his father, it is said the boy 
wept on his father’s shoulder with joy and gratitude. 
Daniel took a very high position in scholarship at Dart- 
mouth College. 

While Daniel was at school, he was unhappy to think 
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that Ezekiel could not go to college also. He went home 
ona visit. He talked to Ezekiel about going to college. 
The brothers talked about it all night. 

The next day Daniel talked to his father about it. 
The father. said he was too poor to send both of his sons 
to college. He said he would lose all his little property 
if he tried to send Ezekiel also. But he said that, if their 
mother and sisters were willing to be poor, he would send 
Ezekiel too. 

So the mother and sisters were asked. It seemed 
hard to risk the loss of all they had. It seemed harder 


_ not to give Ezekiel a chance. They all shed tears over it. 


The boys promised to take care of their mother and 
sisters if the property should be lost. Then they all 
agreed that Ezekiel should go to college too. 

Daniel taught school while he was studying. That 
helped to pay the expenses. After Daniel was through 
his studies in college, he taught a school in order to 
help his brother. When his school closed, he went home. 
On his way he went round to the collge to see his brother. 
Finding that Ezekiel needed money, he gave him a 
hundred dollars. He kept but three dollars to get home 
with. 

The father’s property was not sold. The two boys 
helped the family. Daniel soon began to make money as a 
lawyer, and he kept his family always in comfort 
thereafter. 
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Dorothea L: Dix, “America’s Florence Nightingale 
and John Howard”, had to run away from her poor home 
to her grandmother’s at the age of thirteen to get an 
education. Knowing that she must take care of her 
younger brothers, she studied with fury, and at fourteen, 
putting on a long dress skirt to look like a woman, she 
opened a school for little children. She always rose be- 
fore daylight to study and seldom retired until midnight. 

Miss Clara Barton, the mother of the Red Cross, 
worked in a factory when a girl as a cloth-trimmer, in 
order to save money for an education. She was obliged 
to leave school before she was seventeen. 

When the poet, Bayard Taylor, was a boy, he was so 
fond of reading that once when his mother left him to 
take care of the baby she returned and found the baby 
crying while Bayard was reading and violently rocking 
his own chair, thinking it was the cradle. When he was 
quite small he determined to educate himself by foreign 
travel, and at fourteen began to study Latin and French, 
and at fifteen, Spanish, for this purpose. His ambition 
was first aroused by receiving, in answer to his own re- 
quest, an autograph letter from Charles Dickens, then 
in this country. If Dickens, once a humble clerk, could 
win fame, why not he? At nineteen he was ready to take 
steerage passage to England, in the hope that he might 
pay his expenses by writing home letters for the Amer- 
ican press. 


The story of Abraham Lincoln’s struggle to educate 
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himself can never be told too often. All of Lincoln’s 
school days together would not make more than a year. 
You will wonder, then, how he came to be so wise a man. 

He read every book he could find, and studied every 
minute he was not working. Long after the others had 
gone to bed he would read by the light of the fire. All 
of his books he read many times. The books he liked best 
of all were “Robinson Crusoe,” a “Life of Washington,” 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,” the Bible, and a history of 
the United States. 

If he heard of a book anywhere in the neighborhood 
he started off to borrow it at once. One day he walked, 
bare-footed, twelve miles to borrow a book. 

Whenever he read anything he liked very much he 
copied it into a book. Sometimes he had no ink, so he 
would take a charred stick and write what he wanted to 
keep on a board until he could copy it into his book. 

Many an evening, Abe sat in front of the fire work- 
ing sums in arithmetic on a wooden shovel, or writing 
on it something he wanted to remember. When the 
shovel was full he would scrape it clean and begin again. 

Abe was always at the head of his class when in 
school. He was the best speller in school. In those 
days the pupils had “‘spell-downs,” when the school stood 
in two rows, one side trying to spell down the other side. 
Each side had a leader, and each leader would choose the 
boys and girls he wanted on his side. Abe was always 
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the first one chosen, for the side that had him was sure 
to win. 

Once in a while a preacher came to the neighborhood, 
and of course everybody went to hear him. Young Abe 
began to speak in public after hearing a few of these 
preachers. He could repeat any sermon he heard almost 
word for word. He would stand on a stump and preach, 
and thump the palm of one hand with his closed fist, until 
he had the other children scared out of their wits, and 
some of them in tears. 

Abe’s father thought that he spent too much time in 
reading. The boy hardly ever went to his work without 
a book to read. Sometimes when he was ploughing he 
found time to read a few minutes. When the horses 
needed rest, he would sit on the fence or a stump and be 
reading away almost before the horses stopped. 

When he was seventeen years old, there was a school 
started four miles from his home. Whenever he could 
be spared from the farm, he would walk to this school. 

Perhaps there never was a boy who worked so hard 
and was so determined to have an education. He saw 
that if he was ever to be anything in the world he must 
learn all he could out of books. He used to go to the 
village store to read the paper. Here, to an admiring 
crowd, he would recite all the speeches and poems in 
his reader, or he would make a political speech. 

One day he was hired by a farmer to do some work 
in a field. In the afternoon the farmer went out to the 
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field to see how he was getting along. There sat Lin- 
coln on a stump, with a book in his hand. 

“Hello, Abe, what are you reading?” the farmer 
asked. 

“T am not reading,” said Abe, “I am studying.” 

“Well, what are you studying ?” 

“haw, Sits: 

The farmer was surprised, and as he looked about 
him he saw that Abe had done a full day’s work before 
he began to read. 

When Lincoln was practicing law, he interrupted his 
business in order to study mathematics, so as to learn 
what it is “to demonstrate.” 

Charles James Fox was a distinguished English states- 
man. When he was appointed Secretary of State, he 
took writing-lessons like a schoolboy, because some one 
criticised his handwriting. 

William Cobbett, who was a distinguished writer on 
political subjects in England, was in his youth a private 
soldier, receiving as wages only six pence (about twelve 
and a half cents) a day. He tells us how he studied. 
When he needed a book, a pen, or paper, he had to go 
without some portion of food, though he was half-starved. 
The edge of his berth when at sea, or that of his guard- 
bed when on shore, was his seat to study in. In the 
winter he could have no light, except that of the fire, and 
that only in his turn. 
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Hans Christian Andersen tells this fine, true story 
of the success through struggle of another lad of his 
own race, whose name also ended in “‘sen’”’. 

At the rich merchant’s there was a children’s party; 
rich people’s children and grand people’s children were 
there. The merchant was a learned man: he had once 
gone through the college examination, for his honest 
father had kept him to this, his father who had at first 
only been a cattle dealer, but always an honest and in- 
dustrious man. The trade had brought money, and the 
merchant had managed to increase the store. Clever he 
was, and he had also a heart, but there was less said 
of his heart than of his money. At the merchant’s, 
grand people went in and out—people of blood, as it is 
called, and people of intellect, and people who had both 
of these, and people who had neither. Now there was 
a children’s party there, and children’s prattle, and chil- 
dren speak frankly from the heart. Among the rest 
there was a beautiful little girl, but the little one was ter- 
ribly proud; but the servants had taught her that, not her 
parents, who were far too sensible people. Her father 
was a Groom of the Bedchamber, and that is a very grand 
office, and she knew it. 

“Tam a child of the bedchamber,”’ she said. 

Now she might just as well have been a child of the 
cellar, for nobody can help his birth; and then she told 


‘ 


‘well born,” and said that 
no one who was not well born could get on far in the 


the other children that she was 


Ld 
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world: it was of no use to read and to be industrious; 
if one was not well born one could not achieve anything. 

“And those whose names end with ‘sen’,’”’ said she, 
“they cannot be anything at all. One must put one’s 
arms akimbo and make the elbows quite pointed, and 
keep them at a great distance, these ‘sen’!” 

And she stuck out her pretty little arms, and made 
her elbows quite pointed, to show how it was to be done, 
and her little arms were very pretty. She was a sweet 
little girl. ; 

But the little daughter of the merchant became very 
angry at this speech, for her father’s name was Petersen, 
and she knew that the name ended in “sen;” and therefore 
she said, as proudly as ever she could: 

“But my papa can buy a hundred dollars’ worth of 
bon-bons, and throw them to the children! Can your 
papa do that?” 

“Yes, but my papa,” said an author’s little daughter, 
“my papa can put your papa and everybody’s papa into 
the newspaper. All people are afraid of him, my mama 
says, for it is my father who rules in the paper.” 

And the little maiden looked exceedingly proud, as 
though she had been a real Princess, who is expected to 
look proud. 

But outside at the door, which was ajar, stood a poor 
boy, peeping through the crack of the door. He was 
of such lowly station that he was not even allowed to enter 
the room, He had turned the spit for the cook, and she 
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had allowed him to stand behind the door, and to look at 
the well-dressed children who were making a merry day 
within, and for him that was a great deal. 

“Oh, to be one of them!” thought he; and then he 
heard what was said, which was certainly calculated to 
make him very unhappy. His parents at home had not 
a penny to spare to buy a newspaper, much less could 
they write one; and what was worst of all, his father’s 
name, and consequently his own, ended completely in 
“sen”, and so he could not turn out well. That was ter- 
rible. But, after all, he had been born and very well 
born as it seemed to him; that could not be otherwise. 

And that was what was done on that evening. 

Many years have elapsed since then, and in the course 
of years children become grown-up persons. 

In the town stood a splendid house; it was filled with 
all kinds of beautiful objects and treasures, and all people 
wished to see it; even people who dwelt out of town came 
to see it. Which of the children of whom we have told 
might call this house his own? To know this is very 
easy. No, no; it is not so very easy. The house be- 
longed to the poor little boy who had stood on that night 
behind the door, and he had become something great, 
although his name ended in “sen’”—Thorwaldsen. He 
was the world’s greatest sculptor. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE BEETLE. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 


Wuat. Self knowledge is to know what we are and 
are not; what we know and what we don’t know. 

“Although men are accused of not knowing their 
own weakness, yet perhaps as few know their own 
strength. It is in men as in soils, where sometimes there 
is a vein of gold which the owner knows not of.” 

—Jonathan Swift. 
How. 
A BOY’S SERMON. 


“Let me preach you a little sermon, my fellow-boys. 
You know it is easier to preach than to practice, so I 
preach. My subject is, “Examine Yourself.” 1st. 
Get away from a crowd a little while every day. Stand 
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to one side and let the world run by while you get ac- 
quainted with yourself and see what kind of a fellow you 
are. Ask yourself hard questions about yourself. Find 
out all you can about yourself. 2d. See if you are really 
the kind of boy people say you are. Find out if you are 
always honest; if you always tell the square truth. If 
your life is as good and upright at eleven o’clock at 
night, provided you are awake, as it is at noon; if you 
are as sound a temperance boy on a fishing excursion as 
you are in Sunday school; if you are as good a boy when 
you go to the city as you are at home; if, in short, you 
are the sort of a young man your father hopes you are; 
your mother says you are; your sweetheart believes you 
are. 3d. Get on intimate terms with yourself, my boy; 
and believe me, every time you come out from these 
private interviews you will be a stronger, better, and 
purer man.” 

WuHeN. You can know yourself now by the pleas- 
ures you really enjoy. If you like pictures but have no 
passion to paint them, you will probably never be a 
painter. If you enjoy “talking business’ more than you 
do base ball, you will probably be a business man. Your 
taste should develop into your life ambition. 

You can know your weakness, now, by seeing how 
others excel you, in grace, in politeness, in courtesy, in 
accuracy and power of speech, in energy, in breadth of 
knowledge. 
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Study yourself, not for curiosity, still less for dis- 
couragement. Study yourself to improve yourself. 


“Summe up by night what thou hast done by day; 
And in the morning what thou hast to do, 
Dresse and undress thy soul; mark the decay 
And growth of it; if, with thy watch, that too 
Be down, then winde up both.”’ 
—George Herbert. 


Wuere. “An especially important part of every 
man’s career is its beginning. The choice of the business 
determines the life of the man. It limits him on every 
hand. Of an unwise choice comes failure probably—in- 
efficiency and discontent surely. But to choose wisely, 
one must choose intelligently. He must know himself.” 

—FEdward Eggleston. 

See also chapter on “Decision.” 

Way. 


“To see oursel’s as ithers see us, 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
And foolish notion.” —Robert Burns. 
“He that knows himself chooses his own life and 
masters his own fortune.” 

“He that knows himself knows others.” 

—Caleb Charles Colton. 
If you want to feel how ridiculous it is to be ignorant 
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of your own real place in the world, read Hans Christian 
Andersen’s story of 


THE-BEET LE; 


The Emperor’s favorite horse was shod with ‘gold. 
It had a golden shoe on each of its feet. 

And why was this? 

He was a beautiful creature, with delicate legs, bright, 
intelligent eyes, and a mane that hung down over his 
neck like a veil. He had carried his master through 
fire and smoke of battle, and heard the bullets whistling 
around him, had kicked, bitten, and taken part in the 
fight when the enemy advanced, and had sprung with his 
master on his back over the fallen foe, and had saved the 
crown of red gold, and the life of the Emperor, which 
was even more valuable than the red gold; and that is 
why the Emperor’s horse had golden shoes. 

And a Beetle came creeping forth. 

“First the great ones,” said he, “and then the little 
ones; but greatness is not the only thing that does it.” 
And so saying, he stretched out his thin legs. 

“And pray what do you want?” asked the smith. 

“Golden shoes, to be sure,” replied the Beetle. 

“Why, you must be out of your senses!” cried the 
smith. ‘Do you want to have golden shoes too?” 

“Golden shoes? Certainly,” replied the Beetle. 
“Am I not just as good as that big creature yonder, 
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that is waited on and brushed, and has meat and drink 
put before him? Don’t I belong to the imperial stable?” 

“But wy is the horse to have golden shoes? Don’t 
you understand that?” asked the smith. 

“Understand? I understand that it is a personal 
slight offered to myself,” cried the Beetle. “It is done 
to annoy me, and therefore I am going into the world to 
seek my fortune.” 

“Go along!” said the smith. 

“You're a rude fellow,” cried the Beetle: and then 
he went out of the stable, flew a little way, and soon after- 
ward found himself in a beautiful flower garden, all 
fragrant with roses and lavender. 

“Is it not beautiful here?” asked one of the little 
Lady Birds that flew about, with their delicate wings 
and their red and black shields on their backs. “How 
sweet it is here—how beautiful it is!” 

“T’m accustomed to better things,” said the Beetle. 
“Do you call this beautiful? Why, there is not so much 
as a dungheap.”’ 

Then he went on, under the shadow of a great stack, 
and found a Caterpillar crawling along. 

“How beautiful the world is!” said the Caterpillar: 
“the sun is so warm, and everything is so enjoyable! 
And when I go to sleep, and die, as they call it, I shall 
wake up as a butterfly, with beautiful wings to fly with.” 

“How conceited you are!” exclaimed the Beetle. 
“You fly about as a butterfly, indeed! I’ve come out of 
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the stable of the Emperor, and no one there—not even 
the Emperor’s favorite horse, that, by the way, wears 
my cast-off golden shoes—has any such idea. ‘To have 
wings to fly! Why, we can fly now.’ And he spread 
his wings and flew away. “I don’t want to be annoyed, 
and yet I am annoyed,” he said, as he flew off. 

Soon afterward he fell down upon a great lawn. 
For awhile he lay there and feigned slumber; at last he 
really fell asleep in earnest. 

Sudenly a heavy shower of rain came falling from 
the clouds. The Beetle woke up at the noise, and wanted 
to escape into the earth, but could not. He was tumbled 
over and over: sometimes he was swimming on his 
stomach, sometimes on his back, and as for flying, that 
was out of the question; he doubted whether he should 
escape from the place with his life. He therefore re- 
mained lying there where he was. 

When the weather had moderated a little, and the 
Beetle had rubbed the water out of his eyes, he saw some- 
thing gleaming. It was linen that had been placed there 
to bleach. He managed to make his way up to it, and 
crept into a fold of the damp linen. Certainly the place 
was not so comfortable to lie in as the warm stable; but 
there was no better to be had, and therefore he remained 
lying there for a whole day and a whole night, and the 
rain kept on during all the time. Toward morning he 
crept forth: he was very much out of temper about the 
climate. 
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On the linen two Frogs were sitting. Their bright 
eyes absolutely gleamed with pleasure. 

“Wonderful weather this!’ one of them cried. 
“How refreshing! And the linen keeps the water to- 
gether so beautifully. My hind legs seem to quiver as 
if I were going to swim.” 

“T should like to know,”’ said the second, “if the swal- 
low, who flies so far around, in her many journeys in 
foreign lands, ever meets with a better climate than this. 
What delicious dampness! It is really as if one were 
lying in a wet ditch. Whoever does not rejoice in this, 
certainly does not love his fatherland.” 

“Have you been in the Emperor’s stable?” asked the 
Beetle; “there the dampness is warm and refreshing. 
That’s the climate for me; but I cannot take it with me 
on my journey. Is there never a muck-heap, here in the 
garden, where a person of rank, like myself, can feel 
himself at home, and take up his quarters?” 

But the Frogs either did not or would not understand 
him. 

“T never ask a question twice!’’ said the Beetle, after 
he had already asked this one three times without re- 
ceiving any answer. 

Then he went a little farther, and stumbled against 
a fragment of pottery, that certainly ought not to have 
been lying there; but as it was once there, it gave a good 
shelter against wind and weather. Here dwelt several 
families of Earwigs; and these did not require much, 
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only sociality. The female members of the community 
were full of the purest maternal affection, and accordingly 
each one considered her own child the most beautiful and 
cleverest of all. 

“Our son has engaged himself,’ said one mother. 
“Dear, innocent boy! His greatest hope is that he may 
creep one day into a clergyman’s ear. It’s very artless 
and loveable, that; and being engaged will keep him 
steady. What joy for a mother!” 

“Our son,” said another mother, “had scarcely crept 
out of the egg, when he was already off on. his travels. 
He’s all life and spirits; hell run his horns off. What 
joy that is for a mother! Is it not so, Mr. Beetle?” for 
she knew the stranger by his horny coat. 

“You are both quite right,” said he; so they begged 
him to walk in; that is to say, to come as far as he 
could under the bit of pottery. 


2s) 


“Now you also see my little Earwig,” observed a 
third mother and a fourth: “they are lovely little things, 
and highly amusing. ‘They are never ill-behaved, except 
when they are uncomfortable in their inside; but fortu- 
nately, one is very subject to that at their age.” 

Thus each mother spoke of her baby; and the babies 
talked among themselves, and made use of the little nip- 
pers they have in their tails to nip the beard of the 
Beetle. 

“Yes, they are always busy about something, the 
little rogues!” said the mothers; and they quite beamed 
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with maternal pride; but the Beetle felt bored by that, 
and therefore he inquired how far it was to the nearest 
_ muck-heap. 

“That is quite out in the big world, on the other side 
of the ditch,” answered an Earwig. “I hope none ‘of 
my children will go so far, for it would be the death of 
me.” 

“But I shall try to get so far,” said the Beetle; and 
he went off without taking formal leave; for that is con- 
sidered the polite thing to do. 

The Beetle journeyed on, and sailed across the ditch 
on a cabbage-leaf. In the morning two persons came to 
the ditch. When they saw him, they took him up, and 
- turned him over, and over, and looked very learned, es- 
pecially one of them—a boy. 

“Allah sees the black beetle in the black stone and in 
the black rock. Is not that written in the Koran?” 
Then he translated the Beetle’s name into Latin, and 
enlarged upon the creature’s nature and history. The 
second person, an older scholar, voted for carrying him 
home. He said they wanted just such good specimens; 
and this seemed an unciyil speech to our Beetle, and in 
consequence he flew suddenly out of the speaker’s hand. 
As he had now dry wings, he flew a tolerable distance, 
and reached a hotbed, where a sash of the glass roof was 
partly open, so he quietly slipped in and buried himself 
in the warm earth. 

“Very comfortable it is here,” he said. 
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Soon after he went to sleep, and dreamed that the 
Emperor’s favorite horse had fallen, and had given him 
his golden shoes, with the promise that he should have 
two more. 

That was all very charming. When the Beetle woke 
up, he crept forth and looked around him. What splen- 
dor was in the hothouse! In the background great palm 
trees growing up on high; the sun made them look trans- 
parent; and beneath them what a luxuriance of green, 
and of beaming flowers, red as fire, yellow as amber, or 
white as fresh-fallen snow! 

“This is an incomparable plenty of plants,” cried the 
Beetle. “How good they will taste when they are 
decayed! A capital storeroom this! There must cer- 
tainly be relations of mine living here. I will just see 
if I can find anyone with whom I may associate. I’m 
proud, certainly, and I’m proud of being so.” 

And so he prowled about in the earth, and thought 
what a pleasant dream that was about the dying horse, 
and the golden shoes he had inherited. 

Suddenly a hand seized the Beetle, and pressed him, 
and turned him round and round. 

The gardner’s little son and a companion had come 
to the hotbed, and espied the Beetle, and wanted to have 
their fun with him. First he was wrapped in a vine- 
leaf, and then put into a warm trousers pocket. He 
cribbled and crabbled about there with all his might; 
but he got a good pressing from the boy’s hand for this, 
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which served as a hint to him to keep quiet. Then the 
boy went rapidly toward the great lake that lay at the 
end of the garden. Here the Beetle was put in an old 
broken wooden shoe, on which a little stick was placed 
upright for a mast, and to this mast the Beetle was bound 
with a woolen thread. Now he was a sailor, and had to 
sail away. 

The lake was not very large, but to the Beetle it 
seemed an ocean; and he was so astonished at its extent, 
that he fell over on his back and kicked out his legs. 

The little ship sailed away. The current of the water 
seized it; but whenever he went too far from the shore, 
one of the boys turned up his trousers and went in after 
it, and brought it back to the land. But at length, just 
as it went merrily out again, the two boys were called 
away, and very harshly, so that they hurried to obey the 
summons, ran away from the lake, and left the little ship 
to its fate. Thus it drove away from the shore, farther 
and farther into the open sea; it was terrible work for 
the Beetle, for he could not get away in consequence of 
being bound to the mast. 

Then a Fly came and paid him a visit. 

“What beautiful weather!” said the Fly. “TD!ll rest 
here, and sun myself. You have an agreeable time of it.” 

“You speak without knowing the facts,” replied the 
Beetle. “Don’t you see that I’m a prisoner?” 

“Ah! but I’m not a prisoner,” observed the Fly; and 
he flew away accordingly. 
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“Well, now I know the world,’ said the Beetle to 
himself. “It is an abominable world. I’m the only 
honest person in it. First, they refuse me my golden 
shoes; then I have to lie on wet linen, and to stand in 
the draught. Then, when I’ve taken a quick step out 
into the world, and found out how one can have it there, 
and how I wished to have it, one of those human boys 
comes and ties me up, and leaves me to the mercy of 
the wild waves, while the Emperor’s horse prances about 
proudly in golden shoes. That is what annoys me more 
than all. But one must not look for sympathy in this 
world! My career has been very interesting; but what’s 
the use of that, if nobody knows it? The world does not 
deserve to be made acquainted with my history, for it 
ought to have given me golden shoes, when the Emperor’s 
horse was shod, and I stretched out my feet to be shod 
too. If I had received golden shoes, I should have been 
an ornament to the stable. Now the stable has lost me, 
and the world has lost me. It is all over!” 

But all was not over yet. A boat, in which there 
were a few young girls, came rowing up. 

“Look, yonder is an old wooden shoe sailing along,” 
said one of the girls. 

“There’s a little creature bound fast to it,” said 
another. 

The boat came quite close to the Beetle’s ship, and 
the young girls fished him out of the water. One of 
them drew a small pair of scissors from her pocket, 
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and cut the woolen thread, without hurting the Beetle; 
and when she stepped on shore, she put him down on 
the grass. 

“Creep, creep—fly, fly—if thou canst,” she said. 
“Liberty is a splendid thing.” 

And the Beetle flew up, and: straight through the 
open window of a great building; there he sank down, 
tired and exhausted, exactly on the mane of the Emperor’s 
favorite horse, who stood in the stable when he was at 
home, and the Beetle also. The Beetle clung fast to the 
mane, and sat there a short time to recover himself. 

“Here I’m sitting on the Emperor’s favorite horse— 
sitting on him just like the Emperor himself!” he cried. 
“But what was I saying? Yes, now I remember. 
That’s a good thought, and quite correct. The smith 
asked me why the golden shoes were given to the horse. 
Now I’m quite clear about the answer. They were given 
to the horse on my account.” 

And now the Beetle was in a good temper again. 

“Traveling expands the mind rarely,” said he. 

The sun’s rays came streaming into the stable, and 
shone upon him, and made the place lively and bright. 

“The world is not so bad upon the whole,” said the 
Beetle; “but one must know how to take things as they 


come.” 


CHAP TE RAX 


“L DONT. KNOW.” 


HUMILITY. 


Wuat. Humility is a modest estimate of one’s own 
worth. 

How. “The true way to be humble is not to stoop 
till you are smaller than yourself, but to stand at your 
real height against some higher nature that shall show 
you what the real smallness of your greatness is.” 

—Phillips Brooks. 

Wuen. Doctor Benjamin Franklin, in a letter to 
the Reverend Samuel Mather, of Boston, tells this story 
of his own boyhood: 

“The last time I saw your father (the celebrated 
Cotton Mather) was in the beginning of 1724, when I 
visited him after my first trip to Pennsylvania. He 
received me in his library, and on my taking leave showed 
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me a shorter way out of the house through a narrow pas- 
sage, which was crossed by a beam overhead. 

We were still talking as I withdrew, he accompanying 
me behind, and I turning partly towards him, when he 
said hastily, ‘Stoop! Stoop!’ 

I did not understand him until I felt my head hit 
against the beam. 

He was a man that never missed any occasion of 
giving instruction, and upon this he said to me, ‘You are 
young, and have the world before you; stoop as you go 
through it, and you will miss many hard thumps.’ 

This advice, thus beaten into my head, has frequently 
been of use to me; and I often think of it when I see pride 
mortified and misfortunes brought upon people by their 
carrying their heads too high.” 


WHERE. 
“Better to sit at a master’s feet 
Than to thrill a listening state. 
Better suspect that thou art proud 
Than be sure that thou art great.” 
—George McDonald. 
Way. 
“A man who thinks he knows it all 
Is never taught to know 
That he may know an awful lot 
Of stuff that isn’t so.” 
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To know what we don’t know is the first step to 
finding out. Mr. Edward F. Bigelow in the Teachers’ 
Magazine has written recently and very brightly on not 
being ashamed to say, “I don’t know.” 

“I recently went into a large bookstore in New York 
City, and inquired for a certain book. The boyish clerk 
said, ‘I guess we have it—think I saw it here somewhere.’ 

I replied, ‘If you know that you have it, and know 
where it is, please get it as soon as possible; if you don’t 
know whether you have it or not, please inquire at once, 
for my time is limited.’ 

The boy pushed along the sliding steps, and with the 
remark ‘I think I saw it here the other day,’ he climbed 
the ladder and began to search the upper shelves. After 
searching for about ten minutes, he was still digging in 
the remote recesses of the shelf. He had taken out the 
exhibition front row, and was exploring among the du- 
plicates in the rear. Just then a stout young man came 
hurrying in. He had an air of ‘hustle’ and of enter- 
prise, and I felt like starting him, too, on the search, so 
as to hasten matters, but I contented myself by asking 
about the book. Quick as a flash came the reply, ‘I 
don’t know. I’m a porter; ask one of the salesmen.’ 

‘Well,’ I said to myself, ‘it is some satisfaction to find 
a man who knows he doesn’t know.’ I had begun to 
have doubt as to whether or not the youngster on the 
ladder really knew what he was trying to find. 

As the suspense was becoming unbearable, an elderly 
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salesman appeared, and I said, ‘Please tell me whether 
or not you have a copy of ; 

‘No, sir’, came the immediate reply. ‘The sale of 
that class of books is so limited that we don’t carry them 
in stock. But we can take your order and get the book 
for you, probably by to-night; or if not, we can deliver 
it to you in the morning.’ 

Here were exemplified the three kinds of knowledge: 

1. The don’t know whether I know or not. 

2. The don’t know. 

3. The know. 

While none of the three men could deliver the book, 
Nos. 2 and 3 were equally good as time-savers. ‘The 
only one.that defrauded me of my limited supply of 
minutes and exasperated me, was No. 1. 

As the hazy youngster descended from his perch, I 
said to myself, “You and the other two remind me of the 
classification of knowledge which I once heard made by 
an educator. “There are two kinds,” said. he, “attic 
and systematic.” ’ 

The first is diffuse, chaotic, even dusty, one doesn’t 
know what the pile contains. The other is like a line 
of well-drilled soldiers—every one in his place and ready 
for duty. 

An elderly lady went into a well-equipped astronomi- 
cal observatory. She peered over and under and through 
her spectacles at telescope, dome, and astronomer. Then 


she said, ‘I’m glad to be here where you know all about 
9 
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the heavens, for I want to see how you study them and 
to ask you some questions. Please tell me what is on the 
other side of the moon. I have never seen any side ex- 
cept the one with “the man” on it. What is on the other 
side?’ 


‘I don’t know, 


> 


was the reply. 

‘You don’t know!’ she exclaimed. “Why, that’s queer, 
I’ve always had a sort of idea that there were lakes and 
trees and rivers on the other side, and perhaps houses.’ 

The astronomer smiled indulgently as he would to 
a child talking of its playthings. But the old lady 
merely looked less admiringly at the professor. 

‘Please tell me, shall we ever be able to predict the 
weather far ahead accurately?’ she further queried. 

‘I don’t know, but in the light of the surprising ac- 
complishments of the past, it would be a bold guess to 
predict what we may or may not do.’ 

‘Humph.’ Now the look had a tinge of pity and of 
contempt, but she ventured once more. ‘Please tell me 
whether there are any people on Mars.’ 

‘T don’t know—you have as much right to surmise as 
I have,’ was the reply, intended to be cheerful and en- 
couraging. But the old lady didn’t take it in that way. 
‘This time the ‘humph’ was louder, and the tone and look 
somewhat more contemptuous. After she had pondered 
for a moment, her whole frame quivering in her inability 
to express the sarcasm that filled her mind, she said with 
a poorly concealed sneer, ‘Will you tell me what is the use 
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of being so everlastingly smart and learned if you don’t 
know any more than I do about these common things ?’ 

‘It is, madam, to be able to say positively that I don’t 
know,’ was the prompt and courteous reply. 

The professor was right. It is easy for even a child 
to see the inhabitants of Mars, or extensive plantations 
on the other side of the moon. But the man of science 
says humbly, ‘I don’t know,’ and the more extended his 
experience, and the deeper his knowledge, the more 
humbly yet positively does he say, ‘I don’t know.’ 


But, perhaps, | am wandering from my original in- 
tention, which is, that it is important for one to have the 
ability and the willingness to say, ‘I don’t know,’ and to 
say it without fearing to lose his self-respect or the 


esteem of others. 


Here is a sample paragraph from a humorous paper. 

‘A recently graduated young man, on the street, was 
observed to hold up his hands each about a foot from the 
side of his head, his elbows forming right angles. I 
asked a bystander, ‘““What is he doing?” There came 
the quick reply of one who had a poor opinion of a college 
education, or at least of the college graduate, “He thinks 


he is scratching his head!”’’ 
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But note in contrast the humility of really profound 
knowledge. Says Sir Isaac Newton: 

‘T do not know what I may appear to the world; 
but to myself I seem to have been only a boy playing on 
the seashore, and diverting himself in now and then find- 
ing a smoother pebble, or a prettier shell than ordinary, 
whilst the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered be- 
fore me.’ 

A few years ago a child asked me how a cat purrs. 
I must admit that I came near answering off-hand, ‘Why, 
of course with its vocal chords, in the same way in which 
I should “purr” or sing or talk... Then I thought for a 
moment, and concluded that I don’t know, and that such 
an explanatory answer would be nothing but guesswork. 
Simple as was the question, it was too hard for me, so 
I wrote to the professors in the zoological laboratories 
of two well-known universities, and likewise to an ama- 
teur scientist in whom | had especial confidence. One pro- 
fessor wrote back, ‘I have engaged in research on the 
anatomy rather than on the physiology of the cat. I 
refer you to Professor ; 

Very edifying, so far, as helping me answer the child! 
The other learned professor wrote, ‘I have consulted 
such books as I have at hand bearing upon the subject. 
but I find nothing specifically stated. I have made note 
of your query for future reference, and if I find any- 
thing bearing upon the subject I shall write you.’ 

My friend, the amateur, scribbled in lead pencil on 
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the bottom of the manifold copy of the letter I had sent 
to him, ‘I don’t know how a cat purrs, and no man, 
woman, or child in this world does know how a cat purrs.’ 

That was to the point, that was something positive 
and definite. That gave me confidence. ‘Here,’ said I, ‘is 
a man who either knows a thing or has the greater 
knowledge of knowing that he doesn’t know it.’ 

Confucius was a wise old philosopher, who taught 
the Chinaman many a commendable notion, but among 
the profoundest of his teachings is this: “What we 
know, to know that we know it; what we do not know, 
to know that we don’t know it, that is knowledge.’ 


After all is said and done, we can know but little. 
Of the most common-place matters we must often, more 
often than not, if we are wise, plead ignorance, and ask 
to be excused from committing ourselves. 

The child inquires about the pits or holes on a snake’s 
head. Are they ears? Dr. Stejneger replies’ in the 
greatness of his herpetological knowledge, ‘I don’t know 
the use of the pits, and perhaps may never know. They 
may be the location of a sixth sense, and man will never 
be able to comprehend the nature of a sense he does 
not possess.’ 

A girl writes to say: ‘I should like to inquire why 
grasshoppers are attracted more by white than by any 
other color. When I wear a white dress in the fields, 
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I find several grasshoppers on it, but when I wear any 
other color they do not jump on me at all. Why?’ 

Professor A. S. Packard, a learned entomologist, in 
response to an inquiry regarding this, writes. “The lit- 
tle girl has made an excellent observation. It was new 
to me;’ and then he goes on to tell of some of his in- 
vestigations on the color preferences of butterflies in 
Switzerland, and that he intends to investigate in the 
new field suggested by the girl’s inquiry. And that let- 
ter, the candor and childlike simplicity of it, spoke vol- 
umes to me of the present attainments and of the desire 
to know more felt by this eminent entomologist. That 
one frank ‘I don’t know’ has given me full confidence 
in many of his ‘I do knows’ whieh he has given to me 
with full explanations of some of the puzzling questions 
that are so often presented to me for immediate answer, 
which I have passed on to him, seldom to be disappointed. 

Why do you wink? We all do it constantly, and in- 
voluntarily, but who-can tell why? 

Of what use are our eyelashes? Any, except an or- 
namental use? - 

How do lateral-eyed fishes and birds see? With an 
eye on each side of the head? Does the fish or bird see 
double; does it combine two differing visions, one from 
each side; has it the power to see two things at once, one 
on. each side, each differing from the other; how do 
lateral-eyed fishes and birds see? Please struggle with 
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that question. If you give it up, you need not report; 
if you solve it, I shall be pleased to hear from you. 

When a man sits down, why does he want to ele- 
vate his feet? Why doesn’t a woman do the same thing? 
She never does. If you ask yourself, or any other man, 
the answer will be, ‘I don’t really feel at ease unless my 
feet are elevated.’ Why he feels in that way, or not in 
that way, no man knows, nor woman either, but he ele- 
vates his feet, and she does not. Why? 

How does the sap of the tree or plant circulate? 
There have been a variety of explanations—all good 
with the exception that none of them give us a clear, 
positive, thinkable knowledge of how the sap actually 
circulates. . 

Seriously, would you rise to the heights of this com- 
mendable ‘I don’t know’ state of mind? Then go out 
with the young folk, tramp with them for miles along the 
roads and ravinesandthrough fields and forests, gohome, 
go to bed and dream of animated interrogation points— 
Lilliputians ‘winding the threads of inquiry, ‘What is 
this?’ ‘What is this?’ “What doesit do?’ around you, 
great Gulliver, till in your nightmare, you scream, ‘I 
don’t know,’ ‘I don’t know,’—‘let me go. —‘VPLL TRY 
TO FIND OUT’—T'll try my best—I will, I promise 
you’—then wake up and continue in that state of mind, 
and though you may not have become perfect, you will be 
vastly improved—that I DO KNOW from experience, 
and some of us find that school the very best.” 


CHAPTER XX 
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JIMMY AND THE SHARPER. 
OBEDIENCE. 


Wuat. “Obedience is doing what is commanded, 
or not doing what is forbidden, because it is commanded 
or forbidden by one who has authority.” 

—Jacob Abbott. 


How. When we are commanded by one who has 
authority, it is “Ours not to reason why, ours but to do.” 

WHEN. Unless we are sure that the command given 
us is to do what is wrong, it is a privilege to obey. For 
it is the quality of a good soldier that he obeys orders. 
Some day he hopes to be an officer and give orders 
that others will obey. No one can ever give orders who 
cannot take orders. Now then, while we are privates, 
we are to learn this lesson, as a step.to the second. 

Wuere. “No man can serve two masters.” After 
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a command has been given you by one who has a right 
to give it, no one, no matter how great, who has no 
such right, can countermand that order for you. 


An English farmer was one day at work in the 
fields, when he saw a party of huntsmen riding about his 
farm. He had one field which he was especially anxious 
they should not ride over, as the horses’ hoofs would 
greatly injure the crop. So he sent one of his boys, and 
told him to shut the gate, and keep watch there, and on 
‘no account to let any one go through it. 


The boy went, and had scarcely taken his post there 
before the huntsmen came up, and ordered him to open 
the gate. He declined to do so, telling them what his 
orders were, and that he meant to obey them. They 
threatened him, but he did not mind their threats. They 
offered him money, but he refused to receive it. At last, 


one of them came up to him, and said, in commanding 
tones: 


“My boy, you do not know me; but I am the Duke 
of Wellington. I am not accustomed to be disobeyed; 
and, now, I command you to open the gate, that I and 
my friends may pass through.” 

The boy lifted his cap, and stood uncovered before 

_the man whom all England delighted to honor, and then 
answered firmly: 

“T am sure that the Duke of Wellington would not 
wish me to disobey orders. I must keep the gate shut; 
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no one can pass through it but by my master’s express 
permission.” 

_The brave old warrior was greatly pleased with this. 
Then he took off his own hat, and said: “I honor the 
man or the boy who can neither be bribed nor frightened 
into disobeying orders. With an army of such soldiers, 
I could conquer, not the French only, but the world.” 
Then, handing the boy a sovereign, he put spurs to his 
horse and galloped away. 

Wuy. “You may have been surprised at being told 
that it is manly to obey, and that men and women have 
to do this. At school the scholar has to mind the teacher, 
and the teacher seems only to command. But the teacher 
has to obey as truly as the scholar. What would you 
think if, when you went to school, you should find that 
the teacher had gone off for a day’s pleasuring in the 
woods?’ You might like it, but what would your parents 
or the committee think? What would they think if the 
teacher did not hear your lessons, and did not see that 
you learned them? Thus you see that the teacher has 
to obey as well as the scholar. 

“What would you think of a shop-keeper who would 
shut up his shop every now and then, when he wanted 
a little fun? Or a doctor who, when he was sent for, 
should send back word that he was reading a novel and 
that he did not wish to leave off? In all such cases we 
should not say, ‘How manly these people are to do what 
they feel like doing, without regard to the demands that 
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are made upon them.’ We would say, ‘How childish 
they are!’ Thus you see that to obey is manly; to re- 
fuse to obey is childish.’’* 

—Professor C. C. Everett. 

A recent popular magazine gives a story of a boy 
who applied at a broker’s office for a place as office boy. 
He was not a very strong-appearing boy, but his mother 
was with him and she said he would be a good one— 
“or just let her know.” . 

The broker was just about to set the lad at work, 
when he happened to remember that there was a crowd 
of other boys outside who had also applied for the job. 

“Tell them to go,” said he. 

When the boy came in again there was a bump on 
his lip where one of them had hit him, and his necktie 
was gone, but he made no complaint and sat down quietly 
to learn to copy letters. 

Toward noon the business man went out to lunch. 

“T shall be back at two; if anyone calls get him to wait 
or to leave a message.” 

Pretty soon a young man came in from another office, 
but he left no message and said he would call again. 

Promptly Jimmy tackled him, though he was the 
larger, and when the broker returned Jimmy was sitting 
on his stomach. 

The broker was surprised, to say the least, but Jimmy 
said: 


* Used by special permission of Ginn and Co. 
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“He wouldn’t wait and he wouldn’t leave any mes- 
sage, so I had to make him.” 

As this was just what he had been told to do, his 
employer could only laugh and pay the young man for 
his hurt feelings. 

A day or two later the broker gave Jimmy a certified 
check and told him to take it to another business office. 
He also handed him an engraved bond and told him that 
if the man there handed him forty-nine more like it, he 
might give him the check in return. The check was for 
fifty thousand dollars. 

About ten minutes later a friend rushed into the 
broker’s office and convinced him that the man to whom 
he had sent Jimmy was a sharper and that the bonds were 
worthless. 

But Jimmy ‘had probably given up the-check by this 
time! 

They hurried down the elevator to see if they could 
overtake the thief. 

When Jimmy reached his destination the sharper 
wanted to seize the check at once, but Jimmy insisted on 
seeing the bonds. 

The sharper gave him one. 

Jimmy asked for the others. 

“Give me that check!” the sharper shouted. 

But Jimmy would not do so, and the sharper had to 
hand the others over. 


Jimmy began to examine them one by one. 
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The alarmed and impatient thief sprang at Jimmy. 
Together they fell to the floor and there they scuffled and 
rolled. Not a word did Jimmy say, but he kicked and 
fought the man with all his might. At length the brute 
stunned him with his revolver. 

Just then the broker and his friend rushed in and as 
they bumped together the sharper slipped past and 
escaped. 

They picked Jimmy up, white and bloody, and asked 
him anxiously if he was hurt. 

“T aint hoited,” he said faintly. 

Then he spat a little wad of paper from his mouth. 

It was the check for fifty thousand dollars. 

Don’t you believe that broker appreciated Jimmy’s 
obedience? 


1 


CELAP TERS xox, 


“YOU'CAN BE WHATEVER YOU RESOLVE 
LOSBES 


AMBITION. 


Wuat. Ambition is the eager desire to surpass not 
others, but one’s own self. 

How. “Be king in your dreams.” 

—Andrew Carnegie. 

Thomas J. Jackson was an uneducated country boy 
whose passion was to be a soldier. He secured a nomi- 
nation to West Point when he was nineteen, and so keen 
was he to begin his work, that he refused to stop and see 
the sights at Washington on his way to the Academy. 
Clad in Virginian homespun, he aroused the ridicule of 
his classmates, but they soon learned to respect his de- 
votion to duty. When he went to the blackboard to 
work he invariably covered his uniform with chalk and 
himself with perspiration, so that his comrades used to 
say that when “the General,” as they called him even then, 
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had a difficult proposition, he would flood the class room. 
He was very slow in his work and when he came to 
analytica! geometry he would pile his erate full of coal, 
just before the signal “lights out,’ and, lying on the 
floor, would work with steaming brain till late at night. 
If he could not master the lesson of the day he would not 
go on until he had learned it. Instead, he worked the next 
day on the work of the day before. Sometimes he would 
be severa! days behind, and though he was getting a les- 
son each day, the instructor was obliged to mark his 
work as a failure. This did not discourage him. He 
made steady progress: At the end of the first year he 
stood Afty-first among seventy-two. At the end of his 
course he came out seventeenth. His brother cadets used 
to say justly that if the course had been a year longer he 
would have led his class. 

Still he had shown no special marks of greatness. In 
his position in the cadet corps he was never promoted. 
But his motto was, “You can be whatever you resolve to 
be.” This motto in after life and under many different 
trying circumstances, he was many times heard to repeat. 

Not long after he left the military academy he be- 
came a church member, and from this time onward his 
religious ambitions were as strong as his military ambi- 
tions. Indeed he became a character for whose parallel, 
a great journalist has said, we must go clear back to 
Oliver Cromwell, a soldier and a saint. 

When the Civil War broke out he reluctantly took the 
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side of his native state. He became the great military 
genius of the Rebellion. In his silent, lonely planning 
of brilliant strategies he reminds us of Napoleon. In 
his yearning for the spiritual welfare of his men and 
his longing to protect his loved ones at home from peril, 
he makes us think of Douglas, “tender and true.” 

His men called him “Old Blue-Light” and “the Blue- 
Light Fider” because of his flaming piety. A few lines 
from a war-time poem will picture this hero of human 
battles and the battles of the Lord: 


“We see him now, the old slouched hat 
Cocked o’er his eye askew, 

The shrewd, dry smile, the speech so pat, 
So calm, so blunt, so true. 

The “Blue-Light Elder” knows them well; 

Says he, “That’s Banks, he’s fond of shell, 

Lord save his soul! We'll give him—well ;” 
That’s “Stonewall” Jackson’s way. 


Silence! ground arms! kneel all! caps off! 
“Old Blue-Light’s” going to pray, 

Strangle the fool that dares to scoff! 
Attention! it’s his way. 

Appealing from his native sod, 

In forma pauperis, to God, 

‘Lay bare thine arm, stretch forth thy rod! 
Amen!’ That’s “Stonewall’s” way. 
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And this was literally true. This silent man’s ambi- 
tion was simply to surpass himself in each task by his 
devotion to duty. As soldier he won immortal glory by 
defeating four armies larger than his own, one after 
another, in the Valley of Virginia, in 1862. As saint, 
he walked humbly with his God, his last act each time 
he was about to strike his tent being to dismount from 
his horse and enter and kneel to pray. His servant Jim, 
who held the reins, would hush the bustling throng 
around by raising his hand and saying in a loud whisper, 
“Hush! the general is praying!” There would be silence 
until the General came calmly forth, “strong in the Lord 
and in the power of his might.” 

This man, whose motto expressed his ambition, to 
become all that he could will to be, but who began so 
humbly, died in battle a lieutenant-general, and if the 
half dozen great soldiers of America he named, the name 
of “Stonewall” Jackson must ever be spoken among 
the six. 

WueEn. In proving one’s circumstances in life, in 
doing well whatever one undertakes, in seeking to do the 
best things, one may learn ambition. 

A boy of fourteen, says the New York Times, with 
well worn clothes and a face in which timidity and de- 
termination struggled for the mastery, entered the office 
of a shipping house on Front street one day, approached 
the desk of him whose appearance spoke the control of 
the establishment, and catching his eye, said: 
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“Do you want a boss, mister?” 

“What!” exclaimed the proprietor, surprised out of 
his self control. 

“T want to know if you want a boss, sir.” 

“I don’t understand you. What do you mean?” 

“Well, sir, I have been looking for something to do 
for three weeks now, and nobody wants a boy, so to- 
day I thought I’d see if somebody didn’t want a boss 
I'd like to be a boss.” . 

“Well, well! That’s not bad. Are you willing to 
work up to the job? It took me twenty-five years to get 
ity 

“Deed I am, sir, if you'll only give me the chance.” 

To-day an earnest boy in jumper and overalls is 
struggling with bundles and packing cases in the shipping 
room of the concern. He intends to be boss of the estab. 
lishment before his side whiskers, which have not yet 
sprouted, are as gray as those of the present incumbent. 

And the chances, with his energy and will, are in his: 
favor. _ 

Were. That the ambitions of a youth are not 
measured by his age or present capacity is illustrated by 
the following story: | 

A young man was walking alongside a pond one 
morning when he met a bright-looking boy. After hurl- 
ing several questions at him he put this one: 

“How old are you, my boy?” 

“Weli,” answered the boy with alacrity, “I ain’t but 
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_twelve years old, but,” he added triumphantly, “my 


pants are marked sixteen.” 

This is about the way every boy feels. He has the 
same ambitions and many of the same tastes as the young 
men who are several years his senior. Little fellows 
who can hardly swing a bat begin to play our grea 
American game of base ball, and the reason most of 
them take up smoking cigar stubs is not because they 
like the looks ‘or taste of the stubs, but because they 
have a notion it adds to their height. I suppose it does 
exactly the contrary. 

There is really something hopeful in the fact that 
boys like to “play grown up.” It gives them a standard 
to work for and lots of hopefulness along the way. A 
boy who thought pretty well of himself was once ridi- 
culed because he was of no use. “Well,” he retorted, 
stiffly, “T am growing stuff that will be of use some day.” 

It is quite customary to accuse boys who have this 
feeling of having “the big head.’ This I suppose means 
that those who are older see something unproportionate 
in their upper stories. While it is true that a big head 
is no more sign of a large brain than a Saratoga trunk is 
of a large wardrobe, I am inclined on the whole to say: 
Boys, while the measure of your trousers is not a per- 
fect gauge of your capabilities, don’t be afraid to say 
to those who are older what the colored boy of the South 
said to Abraham Lincoln, ‘Tell’em, massa Lincoln, we 
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Way. Ambition makes play of ‘the hardest work 
and builds castles in youth which manhood may inhabit. 

In a bright. story book for boys, entitled “The House 
that Jack Built,’* Jack Hursley, an ambitious boy whose 
ambition needs guidance, is described as being taken out 
for a boat ride by his pastor, Mr. Belmont. 

“Well, Jack,’ said Mr. Belmont, “what have you 
on for this evening?” 

“Nothing special, sir,’ Jack answered, adding the 
“special” against contingencies. 

He was not quite certain as to this visit of Mr. Bel- 
mont. Two or three times the minister expressed a 
desire io see him, and to have a talk with him, but Jack 
was of that age and in that condition when a long, 
serious talk with a minister did not promise much by way 
of pérsonal enjoyment. | 

“Then suppose we go up the river,’ said Mr. Bel- 
mont. “I feel in the mood for a row. You do the 
steering. I will take the oars, and may, perhaps go as 
far as Millbrook.” 

- At this Jack opened his eyes. He had never heard 
of Mr. Belmont being on the river, and the idea of going 
to Millbrook struck him as a serious undertaking. Evi- 
dently the preacher did not know where Millbrook was, 
or he would not. speak so lightly of going there. Then 
the spirit of mischief, that spirit which is always present 


* From “The House That Jack Built,” by Wesley Johnston plisk 
Eaton & Mains, New York. Copyright, 1905. e of : igre 
Used by special permission. 
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in the heart of a healthy boy, suggested to Jack that he 
might have a little fun at the expense of Mr. Belmont. 
He remembered once when Mr. Hamden proposed going 
up the river, and how eager he was to take the oars. 
Mr. Hamden’s education in boating affairs had been 
strangely neglected. But this was not Mr. Hamden’s 
fault, for he would undoubtedly have learned to manage 
a boat, but unfortunately there was neither a boat nor 
river within twenty miles.of his father’s farm. . And it 
is really difficult to acquire the science of boating unless 
one has water to practice on. Of course, there are people 
who can learn swimming from books, and farming 
from lectures, and riding from a rocking horse, but these 
are exceptional people, and only a limited number of 
them are born in each generation. And Mr. Hamden 
was not of this favored class. But he had seen Jack 
spin up and down that river so easily, one time sending 
the boat like an arrow, then turning it in almost its own 
length. using the oars with such manifest freedom, that . 
Mr. Hamden was confident he could do these things with- 
out any special difficulty. So one evening he determined 
to take the bull by the horns, or, to speak more properly, 
the boat by the oars. That was a great evening for Jack. 
The young rascal would not have missed it for anything. 
It is true that Mr. Hamden nearly upset the boat two 
or three times, but Jack gave small thought to that. It was 
Mr. Hamden who interested him. The way one oar 
went down almost perpendicularly into the water, the 
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blade sliding under the boat, while the other oar poised 
in midair, the blade standing out like the sail of a wind- 
mill, struck Jack as one of the funniest things he had 
ever seen. Most certainly Mr. Hamden fulfilled that 
scripture which says: “Let not your left hand know what 
your right hand doeth.” His two hands were never so 
ignorant of each other’s movements before. When his 
left hand was rowing his right hand was trying to get 
its oar into the locks. When -his right oar was pointing 
to the bottom of the river his left oar was directing itself 
to the sky. Once in so often his hands would meet, 
when they would pitch into each other like two prize 
fighters, the handle of each oar venting its spite on the 
other one. 

But Jack didn’t laugh. Not even a smile broke the 
serenity of his ingenuous face. Mr. Hamden, however, 
smiled, that hopeless, despairing smile which men affect 
under certain exasperating circumstances. And he 
wished Jack would smile, or even laugh outright, but 
Jack knew better, so he sat in the stern with a face as 
expressionless as a Choctaw Indian. As an exercise Mr. 
Hamden was finding rowing both stimulating and va- 
rious. No two motions were alike. If by any chance 
both oars dipped at the same moment, one was sure to 
come 1p considerably in advance of the other. His legs 
being long, he could not use the foot-brace, for if he 
did his knees interfered with the oars. This compelled 
him to test his feet against each side of the boat, finding 
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a brace where they could. As a result his attitudes were 
more striking than graceful; so the picture, taking it as 
a whole, was eminently imposing. Then, right or 
wrong, he insisted on rowing across the river, not up it 
as originally intended. Once when he got the boat headed 
up stream, and began to flatter himself that his troubles 
were over, and as a proof of his skill and energy dipped 
both oars in fine style, giving at the same moment a 
mighty pull. One oar unfortunately caught what the 
unregenerate call a “crab,” something Mr. Hamden had 
not bargained for, so the next moment he was sprawling 
toward the bow, gazing helplessly at the bending sky. 
Then Jack laughed, a shameful, heartless laugh, but as 
mirthful a laugh as was ever heard on that river. But 
Mr. Hamden didn’t laugh. He never felt less desire 
to laugh. Neither could he see any particular reason for 
Jack’s outburst. Down deep in his heart there were 
certain feelings at that moment which could not be ex-- 
pressed in any light or frivolous way. Perhaps he would 
not have minded it quite so much if Celia Stebbins and 
Mrs. Linworth had not been standing on the bridge and 
saw him tumble back in such an undignified and awk- 
ward way. Fortunately, he knew a little German, into 
which gutteral and uncouth language he was able to pour 
some of his pent-up emotions, thus saving the West- 
minister Catechism from purposes never intended by its 
compilers. Jack, not knowing any German, very natur- 
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ally inferred that Mr. Hamden was using the form of 
prayer for those at sea. 


The next day Mr. Hamden had two very sore hands 
—one of them was blistered quite badly—and on the 


subject of boating he held views acquired by painful 
experience. 


These things were in Jack’s mind as he walked to 
the river with Mr. Belmont. More than once a gleam 
of amusement flashed into his eyes, especially when he 
recalled the minister’s remark about going to Millbrook. 
But Jack said nothing, stepping lightly into the boat and 
taking his place as demurely as a Puritan maiden on 
her way to a Sunday service. 


But Jack did not know that Mr. Belmont had been 
in the ’varsity crew, and stroke oar the year the big race 
was won. There were several things Jack had yet to 
learn concerning Mr. Belmont, as well as sundry other 
people both in Emerston and elsewhere. With half 
a dozen strokes Mr. Belmont gave the boat good steer- 
age way, another half-dozen and it was shooting under 
the bridge, the graceful sweep and fine feathering of the 
oars commanding Jack’s undisguised admiration. Then 
up the tiver the little craft sped, Jack unconsciously bend- 
ing his back with Mr. Belmont’s wondrous strokes, the 
people on the bridge and along the bank looking after 
the boat with astonished eyes. After about ten minutes 
of steady pulling Mr. Belmont eased up a little, not that 
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he was weary, but to enjoy the cool, sweet hush of the 
evening hour. 

“You see I do know something about a boat, Jack,” 
he said smilingly. 

Jack colored, and for the moment was confused. 

“More even than Mr. Hamden,” Mr. Belmont went 
on, noting Jack’s face and looking at him quizzically. 

At this Jack laughed, in his hearty, boyish way, a 
rich, ringing, contagious laugh, with an honesty in it 
which would not be mistaken. 

It is a sad day in a boy’s life when the real, honest 
laugh goes out of it. A loud laugh is often an unmean- 
ing thing. Some young men in their laughter remind 
one of a cracked bell—there is as much noise as before, 
but the music has departed. Solomon, the cynic, refers 
to this. 

“You thought I didn’t see that wicked gleam in your | 
eye, or that unnatural look of innocence on your face,” 
said My. Belmont, now shipping his oars, and allowing 
the boat to drift easily. 

Jack was caught. Mr. Belmont had turned the tables 
on him. He was too truthful to attempt any denial, and 
too frank to hide behind any subterfuge. “To be honest 
with you, Mr. Belmont, I did expect it would be another 
instance of Mr. Hamden,” he said. 

“Say, rather, you hoped it would,’ Mr. Belmont 
answered, paddling a little, for the boat was drifting 
too close to the bank. 
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“Ves, I must confess to that,” Jack said, bravely, 
“Mr. ilamden was great sport that evening.” 

“He is on his vacation now?’ Mr. Belmont said, 
questioningly. 

“Yes; he went away when school closed.” 

“He will have charge of the school for another year ?”’ 

“O, yes; at least that is the understanding.” 

“He helped you in the evenings since you went to 
work in the mill?” 

“Ves, two evenings every week.” 

“What are you doing, now that he is gone?” 

“Very little,” Jack said, with a fair measure of 
apology. 

“After a boy. has been at work all day in the mill 
study comes hard to him, doesn’t it Jack?” 

sVern— 

“Particularly in the summer time?” 

EVES" Site 

- “And more particularly when his teacher is away, and 
he has to work alone?” 

“T findit- so, Mr:-Belmont.” Ican’todowa thing, by 
myself.” 

“Then why not get another teacher ?” 

“Who can I get?’ 

“How would I answer?” 

“You!” exclaimed Jack, never for a moment sus- 
pecting Mr. Belmont’s intention. 

“Why not?” said Mr. Belmont, enjoying Jack’s very 
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evident surprise. “I have one or two evenings to spare 
and-can give them to you without any trouble what- 
ever. When Mr. Hamden returns we may perhaps make 
another arrangement.” 

Singular as it may seem, at that very moment Mr. 
and Mrs. Hursley were speaking of Jack, regretting the 
absence of Mr. Hamden, and the consequent break in 
Jack’s liabits of study. The constant grief of Mr. 
Hursley was his inability to give Jack the education he 
had planned for him, and this, more than anything else, 
occasioned him deep anxiety. And since going to the 
mill Mr.-Hursley had grieved even more than ever be- 
fore. For there he saw men not of much higher intel- 
ligence than the machines they tended. As boys they 
and 


had entered the mill, just as Jack had entered it 
now what were they? Most of them lived a mere paper- 
mill existerrce, with hardly a thought higher than rags 
or pulp or esparto. And the fear that Jack should come 
down to such a life as that haunted Mr. Hursley almost 
continually. 

“You needn’t be afraid,’ Mrs. Hursley said, confi- 
dently. 

“But I am afraid,” Mr. Hursley responded. “When 
a boy has been at work all day as Jack has to be, I tell 
you, Joan, it’s asking a great deal of him to sit down in 
the evening to books and studies. The lad isn’t made of 
cast iron.” 

“No, he is made of something far better,” Mrs. 
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Hursley returned, with a warm smile. “Don’t you fret 
about Jack. He will come out all right.” 

“T hope so, but it distresses me more than you can 
imagine.” 

“John, you know it never does any good to fret. 
Neither must we let Jack know that we are anxious 
about him. If he once suspects such a thing it will 
hurt him terribly. My faith in Jack is as strong as it 
ever was.” 

“For that matter, so is mine; what troubles me is 
lest Jack may not have faith in himself.” 

“That will come in time. Jerusalem wasn’t built 
in a day. To my way of thinking, the boy is doing 
splendidly.” 

“As the boys go, he is far beyond any boy living in 
Emerston, but I have had such big hopes set on Jack.” 

“Yes, and you may still set them con him. The 
chances are that before he gets through with the paper 
mill he will own the whole business. You don’t know 
Jack quite as well as I do.” E 

“I guess you are right there,’ Mr. Hursley answered, 
smiling pleasantly at his wife. “You and Jack have 
always been great cronies.” 

Just then Nellie came in all excited, and before Mrs. 
Hursley could reply to her husband’s last remark Nellie 
said: “O, mamma, what do you think Isaw? Iwas on 
the bridge over to Mrs. Marlow’s and I saw Mr. Belmont 
and Jack ina boat. And Mr. Belmont was rowing and 
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Jack was steering, and the boat just flew through the wa- 
ter. Tommy Watkins was in his boat and he had Frank 
Smith with him, and they tried to get under the bridge 
first, but Mr. Belmont left them behind nowhere. The 
boys on the bridge laughed at Tommy and Frank, and 
christened their boat the Tortoise. Tommy was awful 
angry, and so was Frank, but Mr. Belmont didn’t hear 
them, for he was away up the river ever so far, and the 
boat was going beautiful. I wish he would take me 
out some time. You might ask him mamma. Will 
you?” 

“Perhaps,” * Mrs. Hursley answered, taking from 
Nellie the little parcel she had brought from Mrs. Mar- 
low, a pattern of some feminine gear which Mrs. Mar- 
low suggested loaning her. 

“So that was what Mr. Belmont came for?” said 
Mr. Hursley, when Nellie gave him a chance to speak. 
“He wanted Jack to show him up the river. Well, 
Jack knows the river as well as anyone in Emerston.” 

Mrs. Hursley made no reply, evidently giving her 
whole attention to the pattern Nellie had brought from 
Mrs. Marlow’s. But there were other thoughts in Mrs. 
Hursley’s mind at that moment. “She was thinking of 
Jack, and of Mr. Belmont; wondering, too, why the min- 
ister should have taken him off in this way by himself. 
Then, somehow, her thoughts went back to the morning 
when she received a telegram from Brenton, and she 
remembered marking in her Bible the words which so 
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strangely impressed her: “The eyes of the Lord run 
to and fro throughout the whole earth, to show himself 
strong in the behalf of them whose heart is perfect 
toward him.” 

“That house we have been talking about for the past 
two or three Sundays,” said Mr. Belmont, looking at 
Jack in lis grave, kindly way, “would be a pretty barren 
affair without furniture. What do you think, Jack?” 

“An empty house isn’t much good,” Jack answered, 
thinking of one in Emerston which had been without a 
tenant for some time. When the Vincents first moved 
out the house was neat and clean-looking*but every week 
it seemed to run down almost of itself. The grass be- 
came sprawly. The front steps sagged. The blinds 
hung lopsided. Then the windows got broken. A poor, 
pitiful thing, the empty house stood, every day adding 
to its worn and demoralized condition. 

“And an empty man isn’t much good, either,” said 
Mr. Belmont, after a pause long enough to give Jack 
time to think. “Now as you grow up, and life opens 
out, you should be ready for each opportunity when it 
comes. Education is simply a bunch of keys that unlock 
one doorway after another. I think I can help you if 
you will only let me.” 

When Mr. Belmont had said this he once more bent 
himself to the oars, leaving Jack to work it out as best 
he could. 

“We will never make Millbrook at this rate,” he said, 
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“at least in time to get back before dark.” So, taking off 
his coat and laying aside his hat, he gave his undivided 
attention to the oars. How the boat swished through 
the water! The long-measured strokes of Mr. Belmont 
seemed to grow more powerful with each swing, and in 
ten minutes, to: Jack’s amazement, Millbrook was in full 
view. ° 

“IT said we were going to Millbrook, and we must 
keep our word. The great thing in life, Jack, is to live 
up to our promises,’ Mr. Belmont said, as he rested for 
a few minutes before beginning the return trip. 

Jaci asked to take a turn at the oars, saying he could 
row a little, but Mr. Belmont said he hadn’t been in a boat 
for a long time, and wanted the exercise. On the way 
home they arranged their plans for Jack’s studies, Mr. 
Belmont suggesting certain books which he could loan, 
thus saving needless expense. So the whole matter was 
settled, and the real beginning made for furnishing the 
house which Jack was surely building. When Jack 
reached home he told his mother of Mr. Belmont’s offer 
to help him in his studies, and of their plan of work. 
Mrs. Hursley could but express her surprise at the min- 
ister’s kindly proposition.; still the words of -the old 


hymn kept ringing in her ears: 


“God moves in a tnysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 
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“Can any of you gentlemen read Spanish?’ Mr. 
Adams asked one morning as he came out from his 
private office, holding a letter in his hand. “Mr. Lang- 
don, who attends to our foreign correspondence, is sick, 
and here is a letter which, I presume, relates to the esparto 
ordered some time ago.” 

Mr. Marsh, the bookkeeper, regretfully shook his 
head. Mr. Durbin, the cashier, smiled his refusal. Mr. 
Kelbrook, the paymaster, looked his declination. And 
so from one to the other. 

“Of course, I can send it to New York, but that means 
a delay of perhaps two days which, under the circum- 
stances, is a serious affair.” 

Mr. Adams spoke with evident annoyance. 

Just at that moment Mr. Mitchell, Jack’s foreman, 
came in, when it occurred to Mr. Adams that he might 
have some Spanish people in his room. The Emerston 
paper mill was an extensive concern, sending an agent 
regularly to Europe, who bought shiploads of stuff, of 
which esparto formed a considerable portion. At one 
time several Spaniards had come over on the same vessel 
with esparto, some of them remaining at Emerston, find- 
ing employment in the mill. 

“Yes, I have two or three,” Mr. Mitchell said, “but 
I question if they can read.” 

“Bring them in here, and we will soon find out,” 
Mr. Adams replied. 

Mr. Mitchell speedily returned, bringing the two 


— 
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‘Spaniards with him, who at first were frightened, think- 
ing they had done something wrong. 

“Read this letter,’ said Mr. Adams to the elder of 
the two, Emelio Moreno, a man who had worked for 
some vears under Mr. Mitchell. 

“Yo no puedo leer,’ replied Emelio, shrugging his 
shoulders and shaking his head as only a Spaniard can. 

“Which means, I suppose, that he can’t read,” said 
Mr. Adams, interpreting the gesture much better than 
the words. 

Emelio smiled, his white teeth showing clearly against 
his swarthy skin and black whiskers. 

“Well, how about you?” Mr. Adams said, handing 
the letter to Manuel Verez, who had also been for some 
time in Mr. Mitchell’s room. 

“Yo no puedo leer,’ Manuel answered, with a repeti- 
tion of Emelio’s gesture and smile. 

“Tt used to be said that the schoolmaster was abroad,” 
said M+. Adams, looking at Mr. Marsh, “but it is very 
evident he has not reached Spain.” 

“El Senor Juan Hursley habla Espanol,’ Emelio said, 
speaking eagerly to Mr. Adams. 

“Hursley? Jack Hursley speak Spanish?” Mr. 
Adams questioned, in amazement. 

“Si, senor,’ Emelio..and Manuel answered, both 
speaking at once. 


So Jack was sent for, Mr. Adams and all the others 
10 
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in the office now more than ever interested in the Spanish 
letter: 


A big, strapping fellow Jack now is, for nearly five 
years have passed since we last saw him. Eventful 
years they have been, taking some things from Jack, 
but bringing other things in their stead. Under the 
generous help of Mr. Belmont~- he had made rapid 
progress in his scheme of home education, going twice 
every week to the minister’s house, and proving himself 
a careful and diligent student. 

When Mr. Belmont proposed that Jack take up Span- 
ish, the boy was surprised, but the soon discovered why 
the suggestion was made. 

“Tf you were planning for a medical or theological 
course, or intended. to practice law, I would urge the 
regular classics, but as you mean to devote yourself to 
business, my advice is Spanish. In time, and before long, 
too, we must have intimate business relations with South 
America, and also the Spanish colonies so close to our 
coast. In your business Spanish will come in handy one 
of these days.” | 

So Jack, who by this time had come to regard Mr. 
Belmont’s judgment as almost infallible, began the study 
of Spanish, finding it much easier and more pleasant 
than he had feared. After a time he discovered two or 
three Spaniards in his room at the mill, and delighted 
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their souls by jabbering to them in such words as he dare 
venture on. Having Mr. Belmont as a teacher, and these 
roommates to give him the pronunciation, and being 
naturally quick, he was soon able to carry on a fair con- 
versatiot. with Emelio and Manuel. But he was careful 
not to say anything of his Spanish, or, for that matter, 
of anything else which Mr. Belmont was teaching him, 
quietly holding these things in reserve for use at a future 
time. 

Mr. Adams handed him the letter at which Emelio 
and Manuel had shaken their heads so helplessly. 

“Can you favor me with a translation of this?’ Mr. 
Adams asked. “These men say you speak Spanish—at 
_ least, I gather that from what they said.” 

Jack looked embarrassed for a moment, for he saw 
that every man in the office was regarding him with con- 
siderable interest. But he took the letter and after ex- 
amining it said, modestly: 

“Yes,: Sit,” 

“Will you please do it now? It relates, I think, to 
some esparto which has been delayed in shipping.” 

Mr. Adams unconsciously was treating Jack with a 
deference quite unusual. He had always been interested 
in him, more particularly as Mr. Alford often made in- 
quiries about the boy, for he had never forgotten Jack’s 
service when Dariel and Herbert were in such danger of 
drowning. Mr. Adams, therefore, gave willing consent 
to Jack’s promotion from time to time, and looked upon 
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him as a valuable and capable workman, one who would 
soon be able to have full charge of a room. But that 
the young man should be a scholar, ready to translate a 
Spanish letter—something no one in the office could do— 
surprised him greatly. And he was still more surprised 
when Jack gave him the translation, for Jack’s handwrit- 
ing was not only legible, but thoroughly commercial in 
type; while the grammar and general form of the letter 
were all that could be desired. Mr. Adams did not know 
of the evenings in Mr. Belmont’s study, and how the 
minister had insisted on Jack’s preparing himself 
thoroughly for a business life. 


“Your time will come some day, and when you least 
expect it,’ Mr. Belmont said scores of times, when Jack 
gave signs of weakening. 


The Spanish letter proved to be an important-one 
requiring immediate reply. Mr. Adams, therefore, tele- 
eraphe:l to New York; from thence a cablegram was sent 
to Carthagena, thus saving not only two days in time, 
but securing a large consignment of esparto, concerning 
which there had been much uncertainty. 


After Jack had gone back to his place in the mill Mr. 
Adams came out again from his office with Jack’s letter 
in his hand, showing it to Mr. Marsh, then to Mr. Dur- 
bin; then it went the rounds of the office. 

“Who is he?’ Mr. Marsh asked. 


“John Hursley, our gatekeeper, is his father,” Mr. 
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Kelbrook answered, his position as paymaster bringing 
him into relations with nearly every one in the mill. 

It would have been contrary to every principle of 
human nature if Jack, when he returned home that even- 
ing, had not spoken of the Spanish letter, and his trans- 
lating it for Mr. Adams. Indeed, he could hardly wait 
for the evening to come, so anxious was he to tell his 
mother of the occurrence. The day seemed very long, 
and a dozen times, if not more, Jack looked at the clock 
in his recom, and could hardly persuade himself that it 
had not stopped. 

“What do you think, mother?” he asked, excitedly, 
almost as soon as he entered the house. 

Mrs. Hursley looked at him smilingly, for his face, 
though flushed and eager, had an expression even more 
pleasant than usual. 

“Mr. Adams sent for me to translate a Suns letter. 
Mr. Langdon, who has charge of the foreign correspond- 
ence at the mill, is sick, and there was no one in the 
office familiar with Spanish.” 

“And were you able to do it?” Mrs. Hursley asked, 
with some anxiety. 

“Ves. It was all simple enough once I got through 
the flourishes and furbelows.”’ 

“What did Mr. Adams say when you gave him the 
translation?” 

“Not much, except that he thanked me, and called 
me ‘Mr. Hursley!’ Nellie, will you please remember 
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that I em now Mr. Hursley, and treat me with proper 
respect ?”’ 

Within twenty-four hours~all Emerston was ac- 
quainted with the fact that Jack Hursley had been sent 
for by Mr. Adams to translate a foreign letter. Some 
said the letter had come from China, and that Jack had 
read it like a big print in a newspaper. Others declared 
that it was a special communication from the Russian 
government, and contained an order for three shiploads 
of paper. Several insisted that it was in Hebrew, an- 
nouncing a cargo of fine linen rags, now being shipped 
at Joppa. 

“Did you ever hear the like?” exclaimed Celia Steb- 
bins. “Mr. Adams sent for him to come to the office, 
and he read that letter off just as I would one of the 
psalms. I always said Jack Hursley was a bright boy 
and would make his mark yet.” 

“You said no more than anyone else,” the widow 
Linwozth retorted. “We have all known that Emerston 
never had a better or smarter boy than that same Jack.” 

The funniest little smile gathered on Mrs. Peyton’s 
mouth, and for a moment she had trouble in restrain- 
ing herself. Just then she glanced at Mrs. Marlow, and 
at the same insant Mrs. Marlow planced at her, a glance 
which both of them seemed to understand. 

“Years ago,” Celia went on, “I said that Joan Hurs- 
ley’s son had a bright future before him, and would be 
a credit to his parents.” 
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“And I said the same thing over and over again,” 
the widow Linworth answered, with considerable warmth. 

“This means that Jack will get a position in the office,” 
said Celia. “I wouldn’t be surprised if he got Mr. 
Langdon’s place. Mr. Langdon is very sick, and the 
people at the mill don’t think he will ever come back 
again.” 

Ordinarily the prophecies of Celia Stebbins, like He- 
brew, were best understood when read backward; but in 
the case of Jack Hursley her prediction was speedily 
fulfilled. Within a week after the incident of the Spanish 
letter Mr. Adams received a telegram from New York 
which, though brief, was very definite: 

“T wish to see Jack Hursley. Shall expect him 
Saturday. Henry ALForD.”’ 

Mr. Adams touched the electric button on his desk, 
which was immediately answered by the office boy. 

“Go to Mr. Mitchell’s room, No. 4, and tell the as- 
sistant foreman, Mr. Hursley, I wish to see him.” 

When the boy entered “No. 4” Jack was engaged 
on a machine which had been giving trouble for some 
time. Just what was wrong no one had been able to 
discover. The rollers seemed to be all right; the carriers 
acted without disturbance; every pinion was working as 
intendel and from the pulp vat to the calenders not a 
break could be detected anywhere. Yet the paper, 
though imtended for the highest grade, was “lumpy’— 
clots in one place with corresponding weaknesses some- 
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where else so marred the product that it would not even 
rank as “seconds,” and there was constant complaint 
from the packing and shipping rooms. 

Mr. Mitchell had given many anxious hours to this 
machine, calling from the machine shop the best me- 
chanics he could find. 

“T confess it beats me,” he said in a perplexed way, 
as he walked from one end of the machine to the other, 
beginning with the pulp, which, in his fingers, was almost 
as smooth as moistened flour, and following it through 
the crouching rolls, the press rolls, over the drying cylin- 
ders, ending up with the finished web, and, though the 
paper rolled out before him rapidly, his keen eye could 
detect the blemishes of which such complaint had been 
made. 

“Suppose we throw the machine out of gear for an 
hour, and have a good square look at it,’ Jack said, 
looking at Mr. Mitchell as he spoke. 

“Go ahead,” Mr. Mitchell answered; “anything is 
better than this,” pointing to the clotted paper. 

Mr. Mitchell did not know how familiar that ma- 
chine was to Jack. It would have surprised him to learn 
that his assistant foreman had a miniature model of that 
same machine in his woodshed, upon which he meditated 
certain improvements. Hence, he could not but wonder 
at the ease with which Jack approached every part, know- 
ing exactly the wrench to use and what pinion to re- 
move. He had taken off his coat and vest, rolled up his 
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when the office boy came with the message from Mr. 
Adams. Glancing up quickly, he noticed a peculiar 
gleam on the face of Sam Martin, his antagonist of some 
years before, and he instantly suspected him of knowing 
_ something of the trouble. He was careful, though, not 
to let Sam observe this. But he made up his mind to 
watch him with particular care. 

“T wonder if I couldn’t see Mr. Adams for a moment 
or two,’ Mr. Mitchell said. ‘You can’t well leave for 
nearly half an hour.” 

“Tt wish you would,” Jack answered; “I don’t want 
to stop now if I can help it. It’s probably another 
Spanish letter.” 

So Mr. Mitchell went to the office, explaining why 
Jack could not leave just then. Some men would have 
felt annoyed at what might seem to be a lack of obedience, 
and sputtered at Mr. Mitchell for presuming to interfere 
in. matters outside his own concern. But Mr. Adams 
was not that type of man. He had too much sense. 
These stipersensitive people, who are so careful of their 
rights and dignities, usually have a hard time of it. And 
they are always very tiresome. 

“Hold on a minute,’ said Mr. Adams, rising from 
his chai1 in the office, “I will go and see what Hursley 
is about.” 

When he came to “No. 4” Jack had almost completed 
his inspection of the machine, fully convinced by this 
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time that Martin, in some way, was responsible for the 
trouble. He knew that Martin was a mean, envious fel- 
low, who had strongly resented the action of Mr. Adams 
in making him assistant foreman to Mr. Mitchell. Mar- 
tin thought he should have had that place. He had been 
longer in the mill than Jack, and could not see why young 
Hursley should have been promoted over him. | Probably 
he would not have thought so much about this had not 
Mr. Durbin, in his artful, insinuating way, suggested 
that Jack’s promotion was a bit of favoritism, unjust 
and uncalled for in every way. 

“Td make it hot for him if I were in your place,” 
Durbin said one evening, speaking confidentially to 
Martin. 

“How?” asked Martin, who rankled under the sense 
of injury. 

“Turn out bad stuff,” the other replied, with a sug- 
gestive wink. “That will show Mr. Adams that he 
made a mistake in appointing a man who didn’t know his 
business.” 

Martin therefore “doctored” the pumps; hence the 
lumpy, clotted paper which was giving so much trouble. 

Jack’s face was smeared, his hands were almost black 
with grime and oil, and his appearance generally was 
not very inviting as he crawled out from under the big 
machine. But, though usually careful in these matters, 
there were times when he considered other things of 
more iniportance. Just at this moment there was an 
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eager light in his eye and a joyous flush on his cheek. 
And no wonder, for in his earnest search to discover the 
cause of the machine giving so much trouble, he had 
found the missing part of his own invention. Of this 
he was confident. Further doubt was impossible. Un- 
consciously Martin had rendered him a most valuable 
service, and he was about ready to forgive his weakness 
and stupidity, because of the result to himself. 

“You are having trouble here, Hursley,” said Mr. 
Adams, looking at the machine partly dismantled. 

“A little,” Jack answered. 

“Anything serious?’’ questioned Mr. Adams. ° 

“Tt might have been, but it will work all right now,” 
Jack said confidently. 

“What was wrong?” Mr. Adams asked, with more 
eagerness than before. 

“The valve in one of the pumps,” Jack replied, watch- 
ing Martin’s face as he spoke. “But this won’t happen 
again now that we know where the trouble was.” 

Mr. Adams waited until the rollers were reset and 
the machine started again, when it was found that Jack’s 
predictions were verified, the paper coming out as smooth 
and regular as could be desired. 

Then Mr. Adams gave Jack the telegram. Jack was 
amazed. That Mr. Alford should summon him to New 
York never once entered his mind. What could it mean? 
Then it occurred to him that it might relate in some way 
to the Spanish letter. Had he made some mistake in 
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his translation, giving the wrong figures or dates, and 
possibly involving the firm in trouble? This, however, 
could not be. 

“This is Thursday,” said Mr. Adams, looking at his 
watch as if it were a calendar, a common habit of his, 
as of many other men. “By taking the early train on 
Saturday morning you can get to the New York office 
at noon. I will wire Mr. Alford and see if that is what 
he intends. Otherwise you may have to. start to-morrow.” 

Mr. Adams then went back to his office, leaving Jack 
to think over the unexpected turn affairs had taken. 

As soon as he had gone Jack said very meaningly to- 
Martin: . 

“Keep your eye on the pumps. This thing mustn’t 
happen again. Once of this kind of business is enough.” 

What a night that was in the Hursley home! Mrs. 
Hursley, though usually able to control herself, had to 
give vent to her feelings some way. So, after she had 
kissed and hugged Jack in every fashion within the 
reach of motherly affection and tenderness, she went over 
to Mrs. Marlow’s to tell her the good news. 

Jack Hursley may live to be a hundred years old, 
and there is no reason why he should not, for he was a 
healthy chap at the beginning, and he had the good sense 
to avoil all wasteful, foolish habits, but no matter how 
long he lives he never can forget the day when he first 
arrived in New York. More than a dozen times on 
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the way he referred to the card given him by Mr. Adams, 
reading it over and over again. 

“Take elevated road at Forty-second Street station; 
change at Third Avenue for City Hall train. Walk 
across City Hall Park to Broadway, then down Broad- 
way to Liberty Street, No. 51.” 

Nothing could be more simple, and anyone familiar 
with New York, however slightly, would have no dif- 
ficulty in following the route indicated. But we must 
remember that Jack knew no more of New York than 
of the planet Uranus. Emerston, and the villages in 
its immediate neighborhood, comprised all of Jack’s ac- 
quaintance with this big, restless world; and he was no 
more prepared for the eager, rushing life of New York 
than a stranger from another planet. Sitting at the 
window he looked out, long before the city was reached, 
his eyes full of expectancy and wonder. Several times 
he was sure the train had reached New York, but to 
his surprise, found that the station at which he had 
stopped was quite a distance from his destination. But 
being keen-eyed and keen-witted, he asked no foolish or 
unnecessary questions, an example which all strangers 
should be careful to follow. At length he heard the 
brakeman announce in tones which traveled the length 
of the car. “This train express for New York. New 


LY Opiate next stop.~ 


After about half an hour the train reached the Har- 
lem River, and Jack got his first glimpse of New York. 
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Then came the tunnel, and in a few minutes the train 
rolled into the big station. Holding on to his bag, a 
new one bought specially, Jack made his way to the 
elevated station. This was not a difficult task, for many 
others were going in the same direction. Falling into 
line he approached the ticket window, then out to the 
platform, where the little train was waiting. Jack pro- 
ceeded to make himself comfortable, careful to get near 
the window for he was anxious to see everything he 
could, but before he had really settled down in the seat 
he saw everyone get up and prepare to go out. 

“Change for Third Avenue,” called out the conductor. 
Jack gianced hurriedly at the card of Mr. Adams, whica 
was in his hand, then rose with the others and left the 
car. 

“Train for City Hall,” called out the ticket-chopper, 
when at once there was a rush to get aboard. Jack was 
crowded in with the others, the gates were closed, and 
in a twinkling the train was off again. The cars were 
not so crowded as in the earlier or later hours of the day, 
but Jack thought they were tolerably well filled. Of 
course, he had to stand. That, however; he did not 
mind; his difficulty was to keep standing. Every time 
the train started there was such a jerk that he was nearly 
thrown off his feet. Once he almost plumped down into 
the lap of a Dutch dowager, and in trying to recover 
himself got entangled in the feet of an irritable old 
gentletnan who resented such familiarity most decidedly. 
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At this juncture Jack made the acquaintance of the 
most sublime and glorious invention of this century— 
the hanging strap. And how he hung on! With the 
bag in one hand and the strap in the other, Jack was 
master of the situation. True, he swayed and swung, 
and was jostled and pushed, but he could keep his feet. 
He no longer was afraid of colliding with the Dutch 
dowager, or arousing for a second time the man whose 
feet were so troublesome. Still he was not madly happy, 
for a couple of pert young fellows managed to quote to 
each other a miserable jingle which ran: 


“What so sweet as country air, 
Or a lad with hayseed in his hair? 


There was no particular reason why such doggerel should 
send the blood into Jack’s face. It did, nevertheless, and 
all the more so because some young girls tittered and 
whispered one with the other. If Jack had only known 
it, these girls were not whispering about him, and their 
titters were over some silly nonsense of their own. But 
City Hall was reached without mishap, and turning to 
the right, Jack soon found himself in the little park. As 
a park the City Hall affair is not an extensive arrange- 
ment. There is not much chance of a stranger losing 
himself in its grounds or shrubbery. In Jack’s mind 
it seemed little larger than his own back yard at Emers- 
ton. Still it was a park, a New York park, so he felt 
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bound to treat it with proper respect. Yet he could but 
admire the buildings.facing and surrounding the park: 
The post office—how it compared with Luke Perrin’s 
grocery store, where the Emerston mail was distributed! 
—the inunicipal buildings, Newspaper Row, while across 
were the approaches to the big Brooklyn Bridge. As 
he came to Broadway the crowd seemed to increase, 
crowding the sidewalk and also crowding each other in 
haste and recklessness. As it was Saturday, and nearly 
everything in the lower part of the city closed at noon, 
the work of the day had to be done in a few hours. So 
everyone was busy. Men were crowding into banks, 
offices, stores; boys were dodging in and out, eel fashion, 
sometimes crossing the streets, with horses and wagons 
to right of them and left of them and almost on top of 
them. No circus day “in Emerston, when the people 
gathered from far and near, ever brought such crowds 
as Jack saw on Broadway that Saturday forenoon. At 
length le came to Liberty Street, and finding the num- 
ber, he gave himself over to the tender mercies of the 
elevator boy, by whom he was directed to Mr. Alford’s 
office. 

Jack did not expect that Mr. Alford would be wait- 
ing at his office door to give him welcome on arrival; 
still, he was not prepared to have the office boy say 
Mr. Alford had gone out, and would not be in for some 
time. 
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“Are you Mr. Hursley?” the boy asked, looking at 
a memorandum Mr. Alford had left with him. 

“T am,’ Jack answered, with some dignity. 

“Mr. Alford said for you to wait; he would be back 
as soon as he could,” the boy said, with that air of calm 
superiority so marked in the New York office boys. 

Jack put down his bag, took off his hat, opened the 
morning paper, and prepared to make himself quite at 
home. On seeing this the office boy at once became con- 
vinced that Jack was a-.person of consequence, and, 
although it would be some time before he could attain 
such eminence and dignity as an office boy, still a stout, 
strapping fellow, nearly six feet tall, clean-faced, hand- 
some, of athletic build, might, under proper training, 
atrive at some distinction. 

He therefore spoke to Jack, incidentally remarked 
that it was a fine day, then he brought two or three of 
the morning papers, after which he resumed his severe 
labors on a “Sleuth” story, Jack having interrupted the 
reading of this absorbing tale. 

From the window at which he sat Jack could see 
the East River, upon which tugs, ferryboats, sound 
steamers, coasting vessels, ocean freighters—shipping of 
all kinds—were passing up and down. His eyes rested 
admiringly upon the Brooklyn Bridge, its mighty piers 
standing up in such calm assurance of strength, from 
which the gigantic cables fell in graceful curves. Across 
the city he looked far as his eyes could travel, and 
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everywhere he turned there were buildings of every size, 
shape, and description. How different from Emerston 
with its one street, its half dozen stores, its quiet, simple 
life! Then he thought of his mother, his father, of 
Nellie, from whom he had parted only a few hours be- 
fore. But how long ago it seemed! Not half a day, 
yet to him it felt a great while. A very little more, and 
Jack would have been homesick! 

“Sorry to keep you waiting, Jack,” said Mr. Alford, 
as he came in. 

Jack rose gratefully, for Mr. Alford’s voice had a 
pleasant, cordial sound, and in another instant the two 
men were shaking hands. At a glance Jack saw that 
Mr. Alford had aged perceptibly since he had last seen 
him. Streaks of gray were in his hair and whiskers, 
and deep, heavy lines were cutting themselves on his 
face. Only a few years before Mr. Alford’s hair was 
nut-brown, and his neatly trimmed beard looked like 
that of e man in the flush and prime of life. But Jack 
was careful not to make any remark. Few men, he had 
learned, like to be told unpleasant things. 

“Make me a translation of this, Jack,’ said Mr. 
Alford, bringing out another Spanish letter. “I wish 
to answer it before leaving the office.” 

Jack smiled, and in a few minutes handed Mr. Alford 
the translation asked for. 

“Can you do anything with German?” Mr. Alford 
inquired. 
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“A little,” was the modest reply. 

“Enough to translate ordinary *business letters?” 

“Yes,” spoken with the same modesty. 

“And French?” 

“About the same as German?” 

“Well, you know Mr. Langdon is sick, very sick. 
Indeed, he will never be any better. I am arranging to 
send him South, but it is too late, I fear. I have sent 
for you that I might offer you his place at the Emerston 
mill. Our correspondence, as you know, nearly all goes 
there; that is, such correspondence as relates to the mill 
itself. Mr. Adams knows of my wishes in this matter 
and heartily approves of the arrangement. When 
you return you will enter the office, taking Mr. Lang- 
don’s place.” 

Jack could hardly believe his ears. That he should 
be taken from “No. 4,” where he had worked for so many 
years, and given the desk occupied by Mr. Langdon, 
seemed more like a dream than sober reality. What 
would his mother say? How much this would mean to 
her! And his father! As for Nellie, she would simply 
be beside herself. Then he thought of Mr. Belmont, the 
dear, kind, generous man to whom he owed almost every- 
thing. For a few moments he could hardly speak; his 
face flushed, his breath came and went in short, nervous 
gasps, and when at length he found his tongue he could 


only stammer out his thanks. 
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“T have kept close watch on you,’ Mr. Alford said, 
good-naturedly, “and*have been waiting only for a chance 
to put you to better work. So we will say no more about 
it, at least not just now. I told Mrs. Alford and Dariel 
you were coming in to-day, and they are both anxious to 
see you—of course you will remain over Sunday with us.” 

Jack tried to make some excuse, “Hadn’t come pre- 
pared,” “Only brought a small grip with me,” “Didn’t 
quite know what you wanted,” but Mr. Alford would 
not listen to any refusal. 

“You can send a mesage to your people if you think 
they will be uneasy,” Mr. Alford said. “You can either 
send it by the boy here or, if you care for a breath of air 
while I am writing some letters, you will find a telegraph 
office just across the street. Here are forms, and you 
can write your message at leisure.” 

Mr. Alford had a shrewd suspicion that Jack would 
prefer sending his own message, as. he might wish to 
say something special to his mother. 

So Jack wrote: 

“Am appointed to Mr. Langdon’s place. Home on 
Monday evening. Will spend time here with the 
Alfords. Jack.” ; 

Then he sent another to Mr. Belmont, who, though 
no longer in Emerston, was as dear to him as ever. 

“Thanks to you I am now foreign correspondent of 
the Emerston mills. Just received appointment. 

JAcK HURSLEY,” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


FOUR LISTS OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS 


LOVE OF BOOKS. 


Wuat. “Consider what you have in the smallest 
chosen lhbrary. A company of the wisest and wittiest 
men that could be picked out of all civil countries, in a 
thousand years, have set in best order the results of their 
learning and wisdom. The men themselves were hid 
and inaccessible, solitary, impatient of interruptions, 
fenced by etiquette; but the thought which they did not 
uncover to their bosom friend is here written out in 
transparent words to us, the strangers of another age.” 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


How. “Give an hour to a respectable book; give 
a year to a great book; and don’t give a minute to a 


poor book.” 
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Read what interests you. 

Read actively, not passively. 

Read with some system and method. 
—James Freeman Clarke. 

“Be sure, then, to read no mean books. Shun the 
spawn of the press or the gossip of the hour. The three 
practical rules I have to offer are these: 1. Never 
read a book that is nota year old; 2. Never read any 
but famed books; 3. Never read any but what you 
like.” —Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

“In science read by preference the newest books; 
in literature the oldest.” —Lord Bulwer Lytton. 

“He who can tell what he has read does very well; 
but he who can tell what he has thought does better.” 

—Lyman Abbott. 

WHEN. Begin now your reading habits for life by 
resolving that you will never read a poor book. 

Wuere. Never be far from a book. Always carry 
a small volume in your pocket. Have one wherever you 
sit down for a moment to wait or rest. Keep them not 
all behind glass shelves, but have a few in every room of 
your home. : 

Wuy. “The end and aim of all reading should be 
the development of a true and highly trained personal 
character and the utilizing of one’s acquirements in mak- 
ing men nobler.” 

—Charles F. Richardson in “The Choice of Books.” 


The best way I can make this chapter really helpful 
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is to give four valuable lists of books for young people 
that have been made for my use by four friends who are 
librarians of libraries where children are. 


A LIST OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN’S READING. 
BY CAROLINE M. HEWINS, 
Librarian of the Hartford, Connecticut, Public Library. 
FOR THOSE UNDER TWELVE YEARS OLD. 


Adelbere, -O. “Cleans Peter and: the Children joi 
Grubbylea.” Longmans. $1.25. 

Aacdcews,., 20 Pach, and All” Ginns 50c.-* “Seven 
Little Sisters.” Ginn. 50c. 

Baldwin, J. “Fifty Famous Stories Retold.’ American 
Book Company. 35c. 

Brooks, D.. “Stories of the Red Children.” Educa- 
tional Publishing Company. 4oc. 

iapeca.- Cinderella.” -- Longmans. 20c. 2 History 
of Jack the Giant Killer.’ Longmans. 20c. “His- 
tory of Whittington.” Longmans. 3o0c. “Little 


Red Riding-Hood.” Longmans. 20c. “Nur- 
sery Rhyme-Book.” Warne. $2.00. ‘Princess on 
the Glass Hill.” Longmans. 30c. “Sleeping 


. Beauty.” Macmillan. . 20c. 
Lear, E. “Nonsense Books.” Little. $2.00. 
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Scudder, H. E., Editor. ‘Book of Fables.” Houghton. 
4oc. “Book of Folk Stories.” Houghton. 60c. 
Smith, G. “Arabella and Arminta Stories.” Small. 
$2.00. ~'““Booboo, Book.” — Estes: =75¢.2. “Roggie 

and Reggie Stories.” Harper. $1.50. 

Stevenson, R. L. “Child’s Garden of Verses.” Scrib- 
ner. -h1:50: 

Baldwin, J. “Old Stories of the East.” American 
Book Company. 45¢. 

Carrol, L. ‘‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” Mac- 
millan. $1.00. “Through the Looking-Glass.” 
Macmillan. $1.00. 

Eddy,-S.-J— “Friends and Elelpers.* > Ginnz, 708 

Eggleston, E. “Stories of American Life and Adven- 
ture.’ American Book Company.  50c. 

Richards, LE. — Joyous. Story of botes “- Latle. 
$1.25. “Eoto’s Merry Winter” Little, $1.25. 

Ruskin, J. “King of the Golden River.” Ginn. 25¢c. 

Schwatka, F. “Children of the Cold.” Educational 
Publishing Company. $1.25. 

Alden, W. L. . “Cruise-of the Canoe Club.” \ Harper: 
6o0c. ‘Moral Pirates.” Harper. 60c. 

Andersen, H. C. “Fairy Tales,” Edited by Stickney. 
2 series. Ginn. 40c. each. 

Baldwin, J. “Fairy Stories and Fables.” American 
Book Company. 35¢c. 

Beebe, M. B. “Four American Naval Heroes.” Wer- 

einer. > 50. 
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Brooks, E. S. “True Story of Christopher Columbus:” 
_ Lothrop. $1.50. ‘True Story of George Washing- 
ton.” Lothrop. $1.50. “True Story of the United 
States.” Lothrop. $1.50. 

Burroughs, J. “Squirrels and Other Fur-Bearers.” 
Houghton. $1.00. 

Carryl, C. E: _ “Admiral’s Caravan.”. Century. $1.50. 
“Davy and the Goblin.” Houghton. $1.50. 

Prancilion, K.-E. “‘Gods:and “Heroes,” Ginn. - .40c 

Harris, J. C. “Little Mr. Thimblefinger.”” Houghton. 
$2.00. “Nights with Uncle Remus.” Houghton. 
$1.50. “Uncle Remus; His Songs and His Sayings.” 
Appleton. $2.00. 

Hawthorne, N. “Wonder Book.—Tanglewood Tales.” 
(Holiday Edition.) Houghton. $2.00. 

Lang, A. “Blue Fairy Book.’”’ Longmans. $2.00. 

Meadowcroft, W.H. “A. B.C. of Electricity.” Amer- 
ican Technology Book Company. 75Cc. 

Mulock, D. M. “Adventures of a Brownie.” Harper. 
6oc. . 

Ons = Me 7 Stabbsis. Brother.” ~Harpér---60c: 
hue aud., hips Flarerm. boc. ' Lobyn. tyler? 
Harper. 60c. 

Sewell, A. “Black Beauty.” Lothrop. $1.00. 

Stockton, Ff. R. “Fanciful Tales.” Scribner. 60. 

Baldwin, J. “Horse Fair.” Century. $1.50: “Story 
Ole oicsined, “Scribner. $1:50, -“story. of ~ the 
Golden Age.” Scribner. $1.50. 
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Eggleston, E. “First Book in American History.” 
American Book Company. 60c. 

Farrington, E. V. “Tales of King Arthur.” 

Kingsley, C. “Water Babies.’ Macmillan. $1.00. 

Kipling, R. “Jungle Book.” “Century. 1.50. © “Sec- 
ond Jungle Book.” Century. $1.50. 

MacDonald, G. “At the Back of the North Wind.” 
Routledge. $1.00. 

Miller; Oo. Le -“Birst S Book, of Birds; + “Dlotehtom 
$1.00. 

Munroe, K. “Decrick Sterling.” Harper. 60c. 
“Flamingo Feather.’ Harper. 6o0c. 

Otis, J. . “Raising thes Pearl.” Harpets 60c: 

Raspe, R. E. ‘Tales from Munchausen.” Edited by 
EPyb. Hate: Sitesth. soc: 

Seawell, M. E. “Little Jarvis.” Appleton. $1.00. 

Stockton, F: R. “Heesmanof Orn?’ . Scribner. $1225) 

Stoddard, W. O->“Little Smoke” Appleton! $¥.50. 
“Talking Leaves.” Harper. 60c. “Two Arrows.” 
Harper. 60c. 

Thompson Seton, Ernest. “Lobo, Rag and Bixen.” 
Scribnem = apl-2n 


FOR THOSE FROM TWELVE TO SIXTEEN YEARS. 


Aldrich, TE. “Story of a Bad Boy.” Houghton. 
$1.25. 
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Barnes, J. “Commodore Bainbridge.” Appleton. 
-$1.00. “Midshipman Farragut.” Appleton. $1.00. 

Beard, D. C. “American Boy’s Handy Book.”  Scrib- 
ner. $2.00. 

Brooks, E. S. “Century Book for Young Americans.” 
Century. $1.50. “Century Book of Famous Amer- 
icans.” Century. $1.50. 

* Butterworth, H. “In the Boyhood of Lincoln.” Apple- 
ton. $1.50. 

Champlin, J. D. Jr. “Young Folks’ Encyclopedia of 
Common Things.” Holt. $2.50. 

Dole Ga = “Youne— Citizen.” - Heath: , 40c: 

Johnson, R. “Phaeton Rogers.” Scribner. $1.50. 

LaFlesche, F. “Middle Five.” Small. . $1.25. 

Dante boys “Kip Arthur -Seribners $2.00. 
“Boy’s Mabinogion.” Scribner. $2.00. 

Munroe, K. “Campmates.” Harper. $1.25. “Ca- 
noemates.. | Hagpéto $1.25. “Coral Ship.-~- Put- 
BAN seeor.00.-.- Woryimates. . Harper. $1225: 
sRaitmates:, Harpers <51:25: 

Ross, C. “Heroes of Our War With Spain.” Stokes. 
$1.50. 

Stevenson, R. L. ‘‘Treasure Island.’”’ Burt. $1.00. 

Stockton, F. R. “Personally Conducted.” Scribner. 
$2.00. 

Stoddards=iWVO. “Dab Kinzer’? Scribner: -Sr‘oo. 
“Ouaxtel.” Scribner. 1:00. 

Wyss, J. R. “Swiss Family Robinson.” Burt. 75¢c. 
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Abbett, J’ S. G.-“Dayid Crockett2> = Dodd = gree: 

Baker, R. S. “Boy’s Book of Inventions.” Doubleday. 
$2.00. : 

Brady, C. T. “Reuben James.” Appleton. $1.00. 

Beard) Ds“ Jack of 2Alls Prades” sSeripners e200: 

Bull, J. B. “Fridtjof Nansen.” Heath. 3oc. 

Cervantes, M. De. “Don Quixote.” Edition for Boys. 
Routledge. $1.25. 

Clark, H. H: “Joe Bentley, Naval Cadet.” Lothrop: 
$1.50. 

Goffin, €; C. “Boyssef76. VHarper:-9$2.007 © Buld- 
ing the Nation-’ -Harper. $2.00. “Drumbeat of 
the Nation.” Harper. $2.00. “Freedom Trium- 
phant.” Harper. $2.00. “Marching to Victory.” 
Harpers: $2.00: —*@idy Fimes = in) tie ~Coloniess 
Harper. $2.00. “Redeeming the Republic.” Har- 
per. $2.00. 

Eggleston; G.G “Bie Brother? = Putnam. Sor-2s: 
“Captain Sam.” Putnam. $1.25. “Signal Boys.” 
Potname ak 25: 

Gibson, W. H. “Camp Life in the Woods.” — $1.00. 

Drake, F.S. “Indian History for Young Folks.” Har- 
per. $3.00. 

Eggleston, G.C. “American War Ballads and Lyrics.” 
Putnam. $1.50. 

Fenty, G “By England’s -Aid.” Scribner. $1.00. 
“By Right of Conquest.” “Seribner = S150 In 
Freedom’s Cause.” Scribner. $1.00. “Lion of St. 
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Mark.” Scribners* $1.00. “Lion of: the North.’ 
Scribner. $1.50. “One of the 28th.” Scribner. 
“Under Drake’s Flag.’”’ Scribner. $1.00. 

Pubert, PG: “Inventors-’>—Seribner “$1.50, 

Hughes, T. “Tom Brown at Rugby.” Houghton. 
60c. 

Johnson, R. “Hero of Manila.” Appleton. $1.00. 

Pyle, H. “Merry Adventures of Robert Hood.” Scrib- 
ner. $3.00. “Otto of the Silver Hand.” Scribner. 
$2.00. “St. Nicholas.’ (Bound volumes. ) 

Seawell, M. E. “Quarterdeck and Fok’sle.” Wilde. 
1.25; 

scron. Hl | Biography of a Grizzly. Centtry, 
$1.50. “Wild Animals I Have Known.” Scribner. 
$2.00. 

Shute; K- D., Editor. “Land of Song.’ 3 vols. 54¢. 
each. 

Twain, M. - “Prince and the Pauper.” Harper. $1.75. 
Barbour, K.-H. “For the Honor of the School.’ “Ap- 
pleton. $1.50. “Half-back.” Appleton. $1.50. 
Butterworth, H. “Boys of Greenway Court.” Appleton. 

$1.50. 

Custer, HE. B. “Boots and-Saddles”” Harper: $1.50. 
“Following the Guidon.” Harper. $1.50. “Tent- 
ing on the Plains.” Harper. $1.50. 

Dana, R. H. “Two Years Before the Mast.” Hough- 
{On $1.00: 
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Doubleday, R. “From Cattle Ranch to College.” Dou- 
bleday. $1.50. “Year in a Yawl.” Doubleday. 
Si25. 

Franklin, B. “Autobiography.”’ _ Putnam. $1.00. 
Houghton. 50c. 

Grinnel, G. B. “Jack the Young Ranchman.” Stokes. 
$1.25. “Story of the Indian.” Appleton. $1.50. 
Hale, EE. “Howto Do lt’ Tattle. "S1-003 (ees 

Without a Country.” Little. 75c. 

Kine, Charles; “Cadet: Days. a narperns=25e: 

Lossing, B. “Two Spies.” Appleton. $2.00. 

Mulock, D. M. “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Crowell. 
$1.50. . 

Roosevelt and Lodge, H. C. “Hero Tales from Amer- 
ican History.” Century. $1.50. 

St. John, T. M. “How Two Boys Made Their Own 
Electrical Apparatus.” St. John. $1.00. “Things 
a Boy Should Know About Electricity.” St. John. 
$1.06. 

Shelton, W. H. ~“Last “Msree™ Soldiers.” “Century: 
$1.50. 

Stevenson, R. L. “David Balfour.” Scribner. $1.50. 
“Kidnapped.” Scribner. $1.50. 

stockton, FF. .R. “Treasure. Islandz= | Burt. sr0o: 
“Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coasts.” Macmil- 
lan? @D1.50! 

Stoddard, W. O. “Battle of New York.” Appleton. 
$1.50. “Guert Ten Eyck.” Lothrop. $1.25. 
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Abbot, W. J. “Battlefields and Campfires.” Dodd. 
$2.00. “Battlefields and Victory.” Dodd. $2.00. 
“Battlefields of ’61.” Dodd. $2.00. ‘“Blué Jackets 
ef; 622> Dodd... -$2-00: 

Barnes, J. “Drake and His Yeomen.” Macmillan. 
$2.00. 

Blackmore, R. D. “Lorna Doone.” Harper. $1.25. 

Brooks, E.S. “Master of the Strong Hearts.” Dutton. 
$1.50. 

Brooks, N. “Abraham Lincoln.” Putnam. $1.50. 

Bulinch; I: “Age of Fable.’ Edited by Hale. Lee. 
$2.50. 

Goss WL. jack Alden.” - Crowell, $1.50, “Jed.” 
Crowell. $1.50. “Tom Clifton.” Crowell. $1.50. 
Poawmicrys tp eA. or aztec Preastire. Houses ~ Ianper. 
$1.50. “In the Sargasso-Sea.” : Harper. $1.25. 
Longfellow, H. W. “Hiawatha.” Houghton. 4oc. 
Mitchell, S. W. “Hugh Wynne.” Century. $1.50. 
Morris, Charles. “Historical Tales.” (American. ) 

Lippincott. $1.00. 

Paria Tw Oregon sbrail rt Lattle> “S100. 

Scott, Sir W. “Ivanhoe.” Macmillan. $1.25. “Ken- 
ilworth.” Macmillan. $1.25. “Pirate.” E. Mac- 
millan. $1.25. “Quentin Durward.” Macmillan. 
$1.25. -“Rob Roy.” Macmillan. ‘$1.25. 

Wallace, L. “Ben.Hur.” Harper. $1.50. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A BOY’S OWN LIBRARY OF 
GOOD READING. 


“All girls like boys’ books.’”’—Edward Everett Hale. 


BY FRANCES JENKINS OLCOTT, 
Chief of Children’s Department, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburg. 


Revised, March, 1903. 
TO EIGHT YEARS OF AGE. 


Aesop. “Fables.” Edited by Jacobs. Macmillan. 
New York. $1.50. 

Baldwin. “Fifty Famous Stories Retold.” American 
Book Company. New York. 365c. 
Burgess. “Goops and How to Be Them.” Stokes. 
New York. $1.50. ; 
Caldecott. “Caldecott’s Picture Books.” 4 vols. New 
V Orcs cies. 

Cox. “Brownie Books?’ Century. New York. $1.50 
each. 

Crane. “Walter Crane’s Picture Books.” 7 vols. Lane. 
London. 3s 6d each. 

Dodge. “New Baby World.” Century. New York. 
$1.50. “Rhymes and _ Jingles.” Scribner. New 
York. $1.50. 
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Francis. “Book of Cheerful Cats.” Century. New 
« York. » $1.00: 
Morrison. “Songs and Rhymes for the Little Ones.” 
_ Page. Boston. $1.00. “Mother Goose Melodies.” 
Houghton. Boston. $1.50. 
Poulsson. “Child Stories and Rhymes.” Lothrop. 
Boston. - $1/25; 
Pyle. “Rabbit Witeh.” Dutton. New York. $1.00. 
Ruskin. “Dame Wiggins of Lee, and Her Seven Won- 
derful Cats.” Illustrated by Kate Greenway. 
George Allen. London. 1s 6d. 


FROM SIX TO TWELVE YEARS OF AGE. 


Andersen. “Stories and Fairy Tales.” Truslove. New 
Vork.- | $3.00. 

Andrews. “Stories Mother Nature Told.” Lee & 
Shepard. Boston» $1.00. “Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainments.”” Edited by Lang. Longmans. New 
York... $2.00. 

Baldwin. ‘Story of the Golden Age.” Scribner. New 
York. $1.50. “Story of Roland.” Scribner. New 
York. $1.50. “Story of Siegfried.” Scribner. New 
York. $1.50. 

Carrol. “Alice's Adventures in Wonderland.” Mac- 
millan. New York. $1.00. 

Carryl. “Davy and the Goblin.” Houghton. Boston. 


SGi.50: 
1 
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Craik. “Little Lame Prince.” Burt. New York. 
WANE. 

Drummond. “Monkey that Would not Kill.” Dodd. 
New York. $1.00. 

Ewing. “Jackanapes.” Page. Boston. 50c. 

Field. “Love Songs of Childhood.” Scribner. New 
YOrk = SL.00. 

Gladden. “Santa Claus on a Lark.” Century. New 
Niotk ols. 

Grimm: “Fairy Dales.” Denty “eondon.” 3s. 

Harris. “Uncle Remus<” Appleton, > New York. 
$2.00. 

Hawthorne. ‘Tanglewood Tales.” Holiday Edition. 
Houghton. Boston. $2.50. “Wonder Book.’ Il- 
lustrated by Walter Crane. Houghton. Boston. 
$2.50. 

Jacobs. “English Fairy Tales.” Putnam. New York. 
$1.75. 

Kingsley. “Greek Heroes.””’ Macmillan. New York. 
$1.25. “Water: Babies.” Macmillan- New York. 


$1.00. 

Kipling. “Jungle Books.” 2 vols. Century. New 
Yorks, (Si. 50 each: 

Lang. “Animal Story Book.” Longmans. New York. 
$2.00, “True Story Book.” >” Longmans, “New. 
York. $2.00. 

Lear. “Nonsense Books.” Little, Brown & Co. Bos- 


LOPE, “2.00, 
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Longfellow. “Children’s Hour, and Other Poems.” 
- Houghton. Boston. 6oc. 

Lucas. “Book of Verses for Children.” Grant Rich- 
ards. London. 6s. 

Mabie. ‘Norse Stories Retold from the Eddas.”’ Little, 
Brown & Co. Boston. $1.00. 

Page> “Two Little Confederates.” Scribner. New 
Morice $1.50: 

Pyle. “Merry Adventures of Robin Hood.” Scribner. 
New York. $3.00. 

Riley. “Rhymes of Childhood.” Bowen-Merrill. In- 
dianapolis. $1.25. 

Ruskin. “King of the Golden River.’”’ Page. Boston. 
50¢. 

Saute. 9 Landaof: Song. = 3” yols: = Silver, Burdett. & 
Co. Boston. $1.38. 

Stevenson. “Child’s Garden of Verses.” Scribner. 
New York. $1.00. 

Stockton. “Floating Prince.” Scribner. New York. 
$1.50. 

Thackeray. “Rose and the Ring.” Estes. Boston. 
$1.00. . 

Wiggin. “Story of Patsy.” Houghton. Boston. 60c. 


FROM TWELVE TO FOURTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 


Aldrich. “Story of a Bad Boy.” Houghton. Boston. 
$1.25. 
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Amicis. “Hearts; An Italian Schoolboy’s Journal.” 
Crowell. New York. 6o0c. 
Boyesen. “Modern Vikings.” Scribner. New York. 
25 | 
Brooks. “Boy of the First Empire.” Century. New 
Vork:e.$1,50,. “Master, er the Strong “iearos 
Dutton. New York. $1.50. 

Brooks. “Boy Settlers.” Scribner. New York. 
oie25: 

Bulfinch. “Age of Chivalry.’ De Wolfe. Boston. 
$1.50. 

Bunyan. “Pilgrim’s Progress.” Illustrated by the 
Rhead Brothers. Century. New York. $1.50. 
Canavan. “Ben Comee.” Macmillan. New York. 

D150: 
Cervantes. “Don Quixote.” Retold by Parry. Illus- 
trated by Walter Crane. Lane. New York. $1.50. 
Coffin, “Boys of 76.” Harper. New York. $2.00, 
Defoe. “Life of Robinson Crusoe.” Illustrated by the 
Rhead Brothers. Russell. New York. $1.50. 


Dodger =“Hans. Brinker” Scribner. New York. 
$1.50. 

Edgeworth. ‘“Parent’s Assistant.” Macmillan. New 
York. “$1.50: 

Eggleston. “Hoosier Schoolboy.” Scribner. New 
York, “Si-eo: 

Froissart.- “Boy's. Froissart: «> sEdited. bys sleamen. 


Scribner. New York. $2.00. 
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Goss. “Jed.” Crowell. New York. $1.50. 

Hale. “Man Without a Country.” Little, Brown & 
Co. Boston.  50¢. 

Hale. “Peterkin Papers.” Houghton. Boston. $1.50: 

Hughes. “Tom Brown's School Days.” Cranford 
Edition. Macmillan. New York. $1.50. 

Ingersoll. “The: Ice Queen.’ Baker. New - York. 
$1.00. | 

Johnson. “Phzton Rogers.” Scribner. New York. 
$1.50. 

Kieffer. “Recollections of a Drummer Boy.” Hough- 
ton. Boston. $1.50. 

Kipling. “Captains Courageous.” Century. New 
York. $1.50. 

Lamb. “Tales from Shakespeare.” Truslove. Lon- 
don. $1.50. 

Macaulay. “Lays of Ancient Rome.” Contains also 
Aytoun’s “Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers.” Hough- 
ton. Boston. 75c. 

Malory.. “Boy’s King Arthur.” Edited by Lanier. 
Scribner. New York. $2.00. 

Maud. ‘“Wagner’s Heroes.” Lane. New York. $1.25. 

Munroe. “Flamingo Feather.” Harper. New York. 
Goce. 

Percy. . “Boy's . Percy.,’. Edited by Lanier. Scribner. 
New York. $2.00. 


Pyle. “Men of Iron.” Harper. New York. $2.00. 
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“Jack Ballister’s Fortunes.” Century. New York. 
$2.00. 

Sewell. “Black Beauty.” Lothrop. Boston. $1.00. 

Stevenson. “Kidnapped.” Scribner. New York. 
$125. “Treasure Island.” Little, Brown & Ca: 
Boston. $1.25. 

Stockton. “Buccaneers and Pirates of our Coasts.” 
Macmillan. New York. $1.50. 

Stowe. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Illustrated by Kemble. 
Popular Edition. Houghton. Boston. $1.00. 
Swift. ‘“Gulliver’s Travels.” Lane. London. $1.50. 
Seton. “Biography of a Grizzly.” Century. Néw 
York. $1.50. “Wild Animals I have Known.” 

Scribner. New York. $2.00. 

Twain.. “Prince. and: the Pauper?’ Harper. - New 
Mork, $1275. 

Wyss. “Swiss Family Robinson.” Nelson. London. 


leas: 
FROM FOURTEEN TO EIGHTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 


Blackmore. “Lorna Doone.” Scribner. New York. 
$1.00. 

Cooper. “Leatherstocking Tales.” 5 vols. Macmil- 
jan. New York. $1.25 each: ““The- Spy" Pat- 
nam. New York. $1.25. 

Crocket. “Raiders.” Macmillan. New York. $1.50. 

Custer. “Boots and Saddles.” Harper. New York. 
$1.50. 
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Dickens. “David Copperfield.” 2 > vols. Houghton. 

, Boston. $1.50 each. “Nicholas Nickleby.” 2 vols. 
Houghton. Boston. $1.50 each. “Tale of Two 
Cities.” Houghton. Boston. $1.50. 

Dumas. “Black Tulip.” Little, Brown & Co. Bos- 
ton. $1.50. 

Ford. “Honorable Peter Stirling.” Holt. New York. 
$1.50. 

Goldsmith. “Vicar of Wakefield.” Illustrated by H. 
Thomson. Macmillan. New York. $2.00. 

Hale. “In His Name.” Little, Brown & Co. Boston. 
$1.25. 

Hawthorne. ‘“Twice-Told Tales.” Houghton. Bos- 
ton. $2.00. 

Fiometr: “had.” Edited by Walter “Leaf. *2°<vols. 
Macmillan. New York. $4.00. “Odyssey.” 
Translated by Butcher and Lang. Macmillan. 
New York. $1.50. 

Irving. “Sketch Book.” Putnam. New York. $1.50. 

Kingsley. “Westward Ho.” Macmillan. New York. 
$1.00. 

fam ae tssays “of Ela,’ ~2). vols?) Putnam. New 
Work. 91.00. 

Lever. “Charles O’Malley.” 2 vols. Little, Brown & 
Co. Boston. $4.00. 

Lummis. “New Mexico David.” Scribner. New 
Vork= 51.25, 
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Lytton. “Last Days of Pompeii.” Crowell. New 
Yorks “$1250. 

Page. “In Ole Virginia.” Scribner. New York. $1.25. 

Poe. “Gold Bug and Other Stories.” Page. Bos- 
tor, “SIE0O. 

Porter. ‘Scottish Chiefs.” Illustrated by Robinson. 
Dente _ London. ~5s: 

Reade. “Cloister and the Hearth.” 2 vols. Estes. 
Boston. $3.00. 

Saintine. “Picciola.” Houghton. Boston. $1.00. 

Scott. “Complete Poetical Works.” 2 vols. Macmil- 
lan. -» Néw. York, “$2504 — “Iyanhce? 32 avols: 
Estes. Boston. $3.00. “Kenilworth.” 2 vols. 
Estes. Boston. $3.00. “Rob Roy.” Estes. Bos- 
ton. . $3.00. “Talisman and Betrothed.” — Estes. 
Boston. $3.00. 


Shakespeare. “Works.” Edited by Richard Grant 
White.- “6 vols. ~_Ihittley “Brown: & “Co, =Bosten: 
$7.50. 

Stevenson. “Island Nights’ Entertainments.” Scrib- 
net, (New. York. S125; 

Tarkington. “Monsieur Beaucaire.” McClure. New 
York: $1.25. 

Tennyson. “Poems.” Houghton. Boston. $2.00. 

Thackeray. “Henry Esmond.” 2 vols. Estes. Bos- 


ton. $3.00 “Newcomes.” 2 vols. Estes. Bos- 
ton. $3.00. 
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Thoreau. “Walden; or Life in the Woods.” Hough- 
“ton. Boston. $1.00. 
Van Dyke. “The First Christmas Tree.” Scribner. 

New York. $1.50. 

Wallace. “Ben-Hur.” Harper. New York. $1.50. 
Weyman. “Gentleman of France.” Longmans. New 

Works $125. 

Notre.—The list is one of good reading for boys, 
including poetry, literature, and fiction, and should be 
supplemented by lists on travel, science, biography, his- 
tory,-etc. In making the selections I have had in mind 
a boy’s private collection rather than the public library. 
I believe that any boy who could own and read most 
of the books on this list, or hear them read aloud, could 
not help knowing and loving good literature for the 
rest of his life. J have quoted fine editions, but almost 
all the standard books may be bought in a very cheap 
form from Burt, Coates, and other publishers of popular 
editions. 


SCIENTIFIC. BOOKS FOR A “CHILD'S: OWN 
LIBRARY. 


COMPILED BY ELVA SOPHRONIA SMITH, 
Children’s Department, Carnegie Library of Pittsburg. 
NATURAL SCIENCE. 


*Agassiz. “First Lesson in Natural History.” Heath. 


Boston. 25¢. 
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*Beard. “Curious Homes and Their Tenants.” Apple- 
ton. New York. 65¢c. 

*Buckley. ‘“Fairy-land of Science.” Appleton. New 
York. =. S3-50. 

Buckley. “Life and Her Children.” Appleton. New 
MOrkre b Tes Oy 

*Buckley. “Through Magic Glasses.” Appleton. New 
York. $1.50. 

*Burroughs. “Birds and Bees, Sharp Eyes, and Other 
Papers.” Houghton. Boston. 4oc. 


Burroughs. “John James Audubon.” Houghton. 
Boston. 75c. 
*Burroughs. “Squirrels and Other Fur-Bearers.”’ 


Houghton. Boston. $1.00. 
Burroughs. “Wake-Robin. | Houghton. — Boston. 
$1.00. 
Chapman. “Bird-Life; a Guide to the Study of Our 
Common Birds.” Appleton. New York. $2.00. 
Comstock. “Manual for the Study of Insects.’’ Com- 
stock. Ithaca, New York. $3.75. 

Dana. “How to Know the Wild Flowers.” Scribner. 
New York. $2.00. 

Dana. “Minerals, and How to Study Them.” Wiley. 
New York. $1.50. 

*Darwin. “What Mr. Darwin Saw in His Voyage 
Around the World.” Harper. New York. $3.00. 

Doubleday. “Bird Neighbors.” Doubleday. New 
York. $2.00. 
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Doubleday. “Birds that Hunt and Are Hunted.” 
Doubleday. New York. $2.00. 

Doubleday. ‘Nature's Garden. An Aid to Knowl- 
edge of Our Wild Flowers and Their Insect Visit- 
ors.” Doubleday. New York. $3.00. 

*Du Chaillu. ‘World of the Great Forest.” Scribner. 
New ‘York. $2.00. 


*Gray. “How Plants Behave.”’ American Book Co. 
New York. 54c. 
*Gray. “How Plants Grow.” American Book Co. 


New York. 8oc. 
Gibson. “Eye Spy; A Field with Nature Among Flow- 
ers and Animate Things.” Harper. New York. 
2.50. 
*Hardy. “Hall. of Shells.* Appleton. New — York: 
60c. 
*Holder. “Young Folks’ Story-Book of Natural His- 
tory.” Dodd. New York. $1.50. 
Holland. ‘Butterfly Book.” Doubleday. New York. 
$3.00. 
*Holden. “Stories of the Great Astronomers.” Apple- 
tons “New York. —75¢. 
Howard. “Insect Book.” Doubleday. New York. 
$3.00. 
Hyatt. “Oyster, Clam and Other Common Mollusks.”’ 
Heath. Boston. 30c. 
*Ingersoll. “Book of the Ocean.” Century. New 
York. $150. 
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*Ingersoll. “Wild Neighbors.” Macmillan. New 
York. $1.50. 
*Kelley. “Boy Mineral Collectors.’ 
adelphia. $1.50. 

McCook. “Tenants of an Old Farm.” Jacobs.. Phil- 
adelphia. $1.20. 

Miller. “Old Red Sandstone.” Hurst. New York. 
6oc. 

Merriam. “Birds Through an Opera Glass.” Hough- 


he 


Lippincott. Phil- 


ton.” Besteny s75¢. 
*Miller. “First Book of Birds.” . Houghton. Boston. 
$1.00. 


*Murray-Aaron. “Butterfly Hunters in the Caribbees.” 
Scribner. New York. $2.00. 

Proctor. ~ “Expanse - of Freavem == sAppletonss New 
York. $2.00. 

Roberts. “Kindred of the Wild.” Page. New, York. 
$2.00. 

Sharp: “Wild Bites Near Home.” “Centurya= New 
York: e$2.00: 

Torrey. “Everyday Birds.” Houghton. Boston. 
$1.00. 

Winchell. “Walks and Talks in the Geological Field.” 
Jacobs. Philadelphia. $1.00. 


ELECTRICITY. 


Houston and Kennelly. . “Electricity Made Easy.” 
Electrical World. New York. $1.50. 


ted, \ 4. 
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*St. John. “How Two Boys Made Their Own Elec- 
trical Apparatus.” St. John. New York. $1.00. 

*St. John. “Study of Elementary Electricity and Mag- 
netism.” St. John. New York. $1.25. 

*St. John. “Things a Boy Should Know about Elec- 
Gicitye ou +|ohn. 7 New York... $5.00. 

Sloane. “Electric Toy-Making.”’ Henley. New 
Ors a: $1.00: 


USEFUL ARTS. 


*Baker. “Boy’s Book of Inventions; Stories of the 
Wonders of Modern Science.” McClure. New 
Yorke —$2:00. 

*Beard. “American Boys’ Handy Book.” ‘Scribner. 

New York. $2.00. 

Bower. “How to Make Common Things.” Young. 

New York. ~ $1.25. 

Aili. = Pishtineg-a— Fire?” Century... New York: 

$1.50. ; 

*Moffett. ‘“Careers of Danger and Daring.” Century. 

New York. $1.80. 

Wheeler. “Wood Working for Beginners.” Putnam. 

New York. $3.50. 


*Nore.—In selecting the books on Natural History 
in this list, I have consulted with Frederick 5. Webster, 
Chief of the Department of Zoological Preparation, Car- 
negie Tnstitute, and in selecting the technical and elec- 
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trical books, with Harrison W. Carver, Technology Li- 
brarian, Carnegie Library of Pittsburg. The books 
starred are adapted to the younger children. 


A SHORT, LbIST-OF BOOKS TO READ ALOUD. 


BY M. D. CRACKEL, 
Secretary of the West Side Boy’s Club, Cleveland. 


At the West Side Boy’s Club in Cleveland, forty or 
fifty boys of ten to fifteen are gathered together to listen 
to the reading of such stories as,— 

“The Dog of Flanders.” Ouida. 

“Lobo” (Wild Animals I Have Known). Thompson. 
“Rollo Learning Not To.” J. S. Abbott. 

“Chimes from a Jester’s Bells.” Burdette. 

“A Man Without a Country.” Hale. 

“Timothy’s Quest.” Kate D. Wiggin. 

“Christmas Eve in a Lumber Camp.” 

“Black Rock,” Chapter I. Ralph Connor. 
“Gallacher!” Richard HH. Davie: 

“yoo: Kiplins: 

“The Walking Delegate.” Kipling. 

“Sonny,” Chapters I and III. Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
“Meko, the Mischief Maker.” Long. 

“Ways of the Wood Folks.” Long. 

“The Monkey that Would Not Kill.’ Drummond. 
“Edith’s Burglar.” F. H. Burnett. 
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“Following’ the Deer.” Long. 

“What a Boy Saw in the War.” 

“Riki-Tiki-Tavi.” Kipling. 

~Ehe.. Boy, Recruits.” .(Sst-— Nicholas); Willis: 5B; 
Hawkins. 

“His Duty.” (The Missionary Sheriff.) Octave 
Thanet. 

‘Joel, a Boy of Galilee.” Annie Fellows-Johnston. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


A*GUIDE TO READING THE SCRIPTURES: 
LOVE OF BOOKS, continued. 


“Almost every man who has by his life work added 
to the sum of human achievement of which the race is 
proud, of which our people are proud, almost every such 
man has based his life work largely upon the teachings 
of the Bible. . ., “. —.- Dpleadttor eeloser and wader 
and deeper study of the Bible, so that our people may 
be in fact as well as in theory, “doers of the Word and 
not hearers only.’”’—Theodore Roosevelt. 

The subject of reading would not be completely 
covered did we not learn how to read the best of books, 
the Bible. 
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Many young people would love to read the Bible regu- 
larly if they knew where to find things and could read 
by system. 

I have prepared two guides, one for the weekly read- 
ing of long passages, suggested for Sunday; the other 
for the daily reading of short extracts. 


GUIDE TO WEEKLY READING. 


Subject: The Great Stories of the Bible. 

The Bible consists chiefly of stories, and it contains 
some of the greatest stories in the world. Here are 
fifty-two of them; one for each week for a whole year, 
arranged in order of time, with exact references where 
to find them. They are of varying length, but none ts 
too long to read at one sitting. 

1. The Story of Adam. Genesis, 1:1 to 4:26. 
u. The Story of Noah. Genesis, 6:4 to 9:27. 
ti, ~“Ehe Story of Abraham. ~ Genesis, 11:27 to 

1OU25, 25 231023420" 258-10, 
iv. The Story of Isaac. Genesis, 24:1 to 24:67. 

v. The Story of Jacob. Genesis, 25 :27-34; 

B71 10 20°30; 20-25-20); 32 17 £6. 33218: 
VE, Lheustory of joseph. Genesis, 37:2’ fo 
50:20. 
vu. The Story of Moses. Exodus, 1:8 to 
E2eROma oO 7 60-1413 VS 220° 207175 
B2-1 to 32 725. Deuteronomy, 34. 
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VIII. 


IX. 


SE: 


XIV. 


XV. 


ExeViles 


XVII. 


XVIII. 


XIX, 
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The Story of Caleb. Numbers, 11:1 to 
15:45; Joshua, 15 :13-19. 

The Story of Joshua. Joshua, 1:1 to 4:24; 
Bi fOtOul O27" LigVGsto: Im tO 82a F 10 
2A 3k, 

The Story of Deborah. Judges, 4:1 to 
523 Ls 

The Story of Gideon. Judges, 6:1 to 8:29. 

The Story of Abimelech. Judges, 8:30 to 
9:57: 

The Story of Jephthah. Judges, 10:6 to 
II :40. 

The Story of Samson. 
163317 ¢ | 

The Story of Micah. Judges, 17:1 to 
18.3% 

The Story of Ruth. The Book of Ruth. 

Lhe Story of Samuel: al (Samuel to 
2-715 20 tOrAsi eee tO oe eae TO 
LO TONS tee tOt2 25 SIS tos is sah 
PA Sils 

Thes Story off Saule hea Saanel 1O-r cco 
LISTS host OPS EA REA A tO iA une: 
1875 to: 12 19:8 tova422°6 to 22-255 
28:2 tO. 28:25° S12 to on 0s: 

The Story of Jonathan. I Samuel, 13:16 
tOn14 {405018 31 to" tO ststo 720s 


Judges 13:1 to 


XXI. 


XXIT. 


XXIII. 


SDV 


XXV. 


XXVI. 


XXVII. 


XXVIII. 
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20:42; 31:1 ‘tor3ti133 11 Samuel). 6:3 
to 9:10. 

The Story of David. I Samuel, 17:12 to 
Eoea Orr Mee Pyal L717 216. ty a7 6S: 
EA228 FOS BO LOO 2258 (S39 1etO 28eo: 
2925 tos30720, JE. Samuel, 131: to-2°7;3 
Ett ptOnOct3 se T2tl? to 12:24 = 24 1S 10 
2A Aes) Wines, 12 -10,1T: 

The Story of David's Mighty Men. I 
Chronicles, I1:10 to 12:18; II Samuel, 
621. f0..6 12> I PChronicles;,. 16737 and 
38, 26:4-5. 

The Story of Absalom. II Samuel, 13:37 
te 18233: 

The Story of Solomon. I Kings, 1:11 to 
ieG ag eine SO 21 tO PLT 3% Ll 4d 
tO 2EES43: 

The Story of The Kings after Solomon. 
Lines t1.2¢ toll dO, L2sit0.1A 23 b. 

The Story of Jehosaphat. II Chronicles, 
Ife tO Tis 

‘he =Story7ot Elijah. -)- Kings; 1711, to 
Bete NES OL 10-2 shi. 

The Story of Elisha.. I. Kings, -r9:19. to 
ron Il Kings>2 0. t0.2:15,;-310 to 
ABT O68 (Ou7220; 

The Story of Naaman. II Kings, 5:1 to 
B27. 
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XXIX. 
XXX. 


XXXII. 


XXXIT. 
XXXITI. 
XXXIV. 


XXXY. 
XXXVI. 


XXXVI. 


XXXVITII. 


XXXIX. 


XL. 


XLI. 


The Story of the coming Messiah. 
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Fhe Story, of Jehtie Lbs Kanes. oer te 
10:35. 

The Story of Hezekiah. 
29:1 to 32:33. 

The Story of Isaiah. Isaiah, 6:1 to 6:8; 
Fit 46 $227 ead BS 14 tome 2eer 
(9) OF 36 tor20 LI sKanes- eto. ze: 

The Story of Josiah. II Chronicles, 34:1 


IL Chronicles, 


to 35:27. 

The storyot Dantel. Daniel. 1 -isto3..30: 
HE f0 16228. 

The Story of Nebuchadnezzar. Daniel, 4:1 
EOPAR Si. 


The Story of Esther. 

The Story of Jeremiah. 
i, diel, Pos 20.5 30-43: 

‘The, Story_o7 -Bzekiel Ezekiel, ir toyeerse 
ROK (6410225 3728 40,3 7c ee 
AVN. 

The'Story6i jos: jobji14te.3-5 72057 
t0-20' S25. 36.1 te ao 7, 

The Story of Jonah. 
Sr let) Zeck De 


Esther, Lito S207. 
Jeremiah, chapters 


Jonah; Eb 400% 727 


Isaiah, 


S121 100279. Tete tee at Oe a 
By AOR TACO Otel Ale LOnA2 sto a ie 
tO 53:12; 60 116 40-0122. 


The Story of John the Baptist. John, 1:6 


XLII. 


XLT Er. 


XLIV. 


ZL. 


XLVI. 


XLVII. 


XLVIII. 
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Cainsay Grae fora oor. Luke,7 7218 st6 
7:35; Matthew, 14:1 to 14:12. 

The Story of Mary the Mother of Our 
Hordy) Hike, “7520 to. 263545 1:40. to 
Tbs cr. t6-2540% Matthew, Il :21-t0 
Press Likes i 0-2 535.) 6hn, 2712 to 
12, Waltnew. <2 140: to 42:50; John; 
EQ -25209 9-27 ;-Acts, T14. 

The Story of Jesus. The Gospel according 
to Mark. (This can be read in an hour.) 

Ehexstory-o8 Peter.” John; 1.40.10 1°43; 
Duke, =7238 16 OF 5115 S249~-to,, 8.503 
Matthew, <n 2 t0) (147334 216.53. to 
pedo, Pies 22°24-10.102 «John, 2022 
AGe2t ito Joe cts. 1 10 16.15.1425 
Q2g2AG 12.10 5-1 Peteres 3 {0:5201. 

The Story of John the Divine. Matthew 
4-2%-to- 25; John, 1:35-to 1:39; Mat- 
thew, 20:20 to 20:28; John, 13:12 to 
Mere 18:15 Anda tse 202 tO. 2028: 
21 ZOtO 21-25. 

The Story of The Friends at Bethany. 
Dake, 10.30-425" John, 11-1 to. 122175 
Matthew, 21:17. 

The Story of Mary Magdelene. Luke, 8:1 
to -3; Matthew, 8:16-17; 27:50-61; 
John, 20:1-18. 

The Story of Stephen. Acts, 6:1 to 7:60. 
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KLIX.. "The Story of Paul, Acts; 77587-6821 to $45 
Olin tOvaGigtee ener COT aac 8 ae 
Corinthians, 12:1-10; Philippians, 3:1 
to 2¢14* IF Dimoths 4 ito 48. 

E, | Phesstory of the Holy War. Revelation, 
A> “iF COME TOs Gel 1G Oat ty test (Onl toe. 
TOL tO TOSLG. 
i. ‘Che Story.of-The Eord’s Trimmphs eve: 
lations LOeLO to.20%4):.21 41 tere2e7. 
tu. The Story of Heaven. Revelation, 7:9 to 
Petes! TAME. TO: VAT GEES LO nA Se Rh Oe A 
TOA: 


A GUIDE-TO' DAILY READING: 
Subject: The Broadening Path. 


Here is a word of guidance or a short story upon each 
topic of this book for every day for a year. Where two 
selections are given for one day the second is selected 
for memorizing. Most of the passages are brief. Why 
not learn one verse from the Bible every day this year? 


1. BROADENING THE PHYSICAL BASIS; 


Health— 
jane. “Ia Proverbs 202c. 


(a9 


2. | Corinthians, 3716-17. 
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jan. 3. I Timtohy, 4:7-8. 
** 4.°-Dantel, tT :8-15 
> §: -Ecelesiastes, 10:16-17. 
Discipline— 
6. Proverbs, 22:6. 
7. I Corinthians, 9:25-27; I Corinthians, 9:27. 
& -Preverbs, 29:15,i7. 
g. Job, 36:9-11. 
Cleanness— 
10. Hebrews, 10:22. 
11. Ephesians, 5:4. 

12. Ecclesiastes, 9:8. 
13. Revelation, 21 :27. 
“14. Matthew, 15 :18-20. 

Pow LIS NIST S. 
getetO. - Salin, £O°12: 
Play and Fair Play— 
ay. Sil Timothy 2:5, 
7-718, “Matthew, 11-16-10. 
FQ, “Al Samuel, 6:14-15. 
Fortitude— 
Se2o., UWedimothy, 223. 
21. Matthew, 5:10-12. 
Purity— | 
“22. Matthew, 5:8. 
23. Proverbs, 6:27-28. 
24. Matthew, 5 :27-30. 
= 225. Proverbs, 5 :3-5 


“ec 
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Jatie 26.2 “Proverbs, 1971 7-1e, 

=) 2727 PEOVEtDS 243 
Temperance— 

28 Proverbs; 20 <1. 

20, Proverbs, 23 %:2. 

200, Proverler23.337- 
i. 37, Galatians 6%: 

Feb. 1. Proverbs, 23 :29-35. 


ll, “BROADENING THE-SEEE 


Self Respect— 
Beeb.” <2.) Proveris. 421-23 
> 930" Provechoe 117) 
4 Proverbs, 24 :23-25. 
rE, Proverbs, 26:4. 
Self Reliance— 
6. Galatians, 6:2. 
ic “EEOVECDS= 125.0) 
S., Proverbs; 14210. 
9. Proverbs, 14:14. 
10; Proverbs, 25:28. 
Self Mastery— 
It. Proverbs, 14°20 


ce 
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12.) “FYoverps, 1One2. 
£3. Romans, 13 :11-13% 
14. Judges, 7:4-7. 

TS Proverts, 12506: 


Feb. 16. 


oe 


7, 
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Proverbs, 14:17. 
Proverbs, 17:27 


Self Defense— 


Leu, Lo TOWeEDSs {3 330: 
~ Os ~ Proverbs, 20 5138. 
“20. Matthew, 5 :38-41 
~ 2. .proverbs,-25 ‘8. 
22. Proverbs, 30:32-33. 
soe Matthews 0: 
Conscientiousness— 
~~ 24. Romans, 14:5 and 22. 
Paige palin 3 223- 
7 326. “SP POVEEDS BES. 
= 227. Proverbs, 28°14: 
SR NCES -O4“1G: 
ee eeO: +L) Limotiys..1-10: 
Marc 1. if Corinthians, here: 
Genuineness— 
5 2. Psalm, 19:12-14. 
- 3. Psalm, 24:4-5. 
- 4. Matthew, 7 :16-20. 
= 5. Ephesians, 5:9. 
“6. Philippians, 4:8. 
- 7. Matthew, 23.:25-27. 
Truthfulness— 
34 8. Proverbs, 12:17-22; Proverbs, 
a G4 BE LOVErDS,<20 317. 
PL Obe OMT UO 244. 


2 
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a 
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Mar. 11. Ephesians, 4:25. 
12. SP rover bs; 14-25) 
oy, de Kintesi 22-10: 
04s Psaltis it. 
“ “1s. Zechariah, 6410-17. 
Uprightness— 
16. +Proverbs, 4:14-19; Proverbs, 4:18. 


“TD 17.” sEvOVeES, 428-27. 

> “18, Proverbs 1 P:16-11, 

vw. NO. Proverbs. 150; 

“20. ~Psalm=—w5 71-5; Psalm,~15 <2. 

‘. 121, Psalm, 44.12-22* Psalne a4 22: 

(92. “Psalin.«27:16-40.7- Psalm 7-3 7 

ee 2g Bus aligieet: Be 

~ F224. Matthews 7215 
Independence— 

* (25. 1 Kings 1Sst5-30 

“ 26; Proverbs. 12214. 

“27. Nehemiah, 4711-55; Nehemiah; 4:14. 
Steadfastness— 

> 28. , Philippians, 4:1. 


Proverbs, 4:27. 

Proverbs, II :19. 

Luke, 9 :62. 

Matthew, 13 :18-23; Matthew, 1 
Nehemiah, 4 :21-23. 


Justice— 


(a3 


on 


Matthew, 7:2. 


Bee 
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4. Exodus, 21 :1-9. 
5. Proverbs, 3:27. 
Ge ¢ Proverben 113 1: 
7. Proverbs; 14:37. 
8. Proverbs, 28:8. 
9: John, 8:7. 
nea; Mark, 14:24. 
Self Culture— 
EE, 4 S roverbs, 2413-15. roverbs,. 3 116: 
Ia,  Brovyerbs,<S:5i-18; Proverbs, 8215; 
Fo. 9b Tamothy4¢T3-15: 
Self Knowledge— 
BA. Romans, 1233: 
15. Galatians, 6 :3-4. 
Humility— 
wei Proverbs, 12; 
7, CP TOVerus,, E5712: 
“18. Proverbs, 16:18. 
19. Philippians, 2:3. 
20.- Proverbs, 12 71. 
2¥-\ Proverbs, 25:14: 
Obedience— 
“22. Proverbs, 6:20-22; Proverbs, 6:20. 
23. =Proverbs, 12:1. 
24. Ephesians, 6:1-3. 
25. Ephesians, 6:5-8. 
te 120 FOU a 21s 
127, Colossians;. (3 320. 
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April 28. Romans, 6:16. 
Ambition— 
209. -Proverbs; 27.2: 


66 


(as 


30. Philippians, 3:12. 
Love of Books— 
May 1. Psalm, 119:97-98. 
e 2... 1 Vimothy# 4213: 
2, Il -Timothys 2215. 


a3 


Practice— 

4. Philippians, 3 713-14. 
5. Proverbs. 22 :6. 

Preparedness— 
= 6. I Samuel, 21 :8-9. 
= a9.) SPrOMerbss 24°25, 
6 8) U ExPeremes chs 

Beginning with Small Things— 
= OF sobre. 


LO. * Proverbs; 20°71. 


iz9 


ii -D Corintmans)" 2273. 

re. -eclesiastess 7:3. 
Contentment— 

Ps. PrOverps, 24219-22° 

14. Proverbs, 30:7-9. 

15. Ecclesiastes, 9 :7-10. 
16 Philippiansy 4 ciate: 
Lye PP fOVeRDS eran a Oe 
18. Ecclesiastes, 4:6. 

Cheerfulness— 


Sy 
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H 
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May 19. Proverbs, 12: 
-20. Proverbs, 15: 
2% “Proverbs; '6:; 


iS 
= 


22. Ephesians, 5:19. 

2a. <P salina. 276, 

24. Proverbs, 15:16. 
Hopefulness— 

aoe TP POVeENS) 13-02, 

26. Psalm, 33 :18-21. 

27. Romans, 8:24. 
Good Temper— 
26s - Proverbs, 10220; 
“29. Matthew, 5:22. 

202, Hemiesosel Per. ames! 3773, 
Humaneness— 

ai Samuel, 23713-T7- 
June 1. Leviticus, 19:13-18. 

* 2. Romans, I2:9-10. 


oe 


Reverence— 
3. Proverbs, 4:1-6. 
4. Ecclesiastes, 5 :1-2. 
“ 5. Matthew, 5.:34-37. 
6. Exodus,20712. 
7, Leviticus, 19:30 and 32. 
Z 8. Proverbs, 28:24. 
9g. Matthew, 12:36. 
10. Matthew, 7:6. 
Fidelity to Principle— 
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June 11. Matthew, 5:16. 
“12, & Matthew; 10 723,°32.42 2: 
Ute. 1 ep nestais sO 4.00 
. P74. etamotiy, G2h2: 
i Mae SProverbe hl 27. 
Trustworthiness— 
<_-10.. Proverbs s17:2. 
lve Proverbs. 26.0: 
oe hos te lsaiaie2 2: 2 
toy" Lipiimethy arse 
~~ 520.2. 45 foverps, 40.20: 
T) 2a ames, <3 She. 
ia 20. SEerovettise > 5 10: 
“23. Matthew, 24:45-46. 
We 24s A LMKeS 1727550; Luke 17210: : 
Sense of Valuation— . 
22 PTOVEtDS. bale, 
26: “Proverbs, 12 40¥. 
> 27> Lukeiemineeny Bake 2a 
28. Lukes 1041-423 
“29. Matthew, 6:19-21. 
Industry— 
“20. Proverbs, 6:6-11 > Proverbs, 6:6: 
July 1.- Proverbs 10:45; 
tf 2. Proverbs, 10:26. 
a 3. Proverbswr2e:24-and 27 
eS 4. Proverbs, 22:29. 


Co 


Proverbs, 31: 
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July: “6. Proverbs, 14:23. 
“) 7. Matthew, 25 :14-29; Matthew, 25 :20. 
Energy— 
8. Proverbs, 27 :13-16. 
g. Joshua, 1:5-9. 
10. -Proverbs, 21 :21-22. 


ce 
ce 
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Singleness of Purpose— 
11. Matthew, 6:24. 
52.) sRomans, 12¢6, 7; 
13. I Thessalonians, 4:11. 
14. II Thessalonians, 3 :11-12. 
15. HH Timothy, 2:4. 
2910.6 Proveths.-26 337. 
w7. Peovers, 27:6. 
Determination— 
18. Matthew, 7:13-14. 
19. Deuteronomy, 31:6. 


ce 


ce 


Conquering Heredity— 
20. II Samuel, 9:16-13. 
2%, sLECuronicles, 28 -22220.:3- 
22. Ii Chromicles.33 22-34 73; 
Conquering Environment— 


ce 
is 


ce 


ce 


22, Sebrews,. £1 77; 
ae oe ew Peter. 29-6: 
imate ie Comnathians, 4-6-1151 Cormthians,. 4:26. 
Decisiveness— 
26. Deuteronomy, 30:19-20. 
27am UP eter, “i510. 


“cc 


ce 
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Observation— 
July 28. Habakkuk, 2:1. 
“29. 1 Thessalonians, 526-3. 
Businesslikeness— 
30. Proverbs, 6:1-5. 
“» 2%. (Proverbs, .16-8, 
ue. 21,  Romartis;, 12517. 
2. - Romans 1328. 
3. Deuteronomy, 25 :13-16. 
s 4. Proverbs, 20°14. 
Ss, Provéths,20:6: 
Promptness— 
= 6.. -Proyerbs,.-6 10-11. 
7. Heclesiastes,3°:1. 
e 8. Matthew, 24 :45-51; Matthew, 24:45. 
Prudence— 
Or Proverbs, Lon 
10. Proverbs, 20:2 
ra. plames,’ 110: 
L2.. “Proverbs, 04.05: 
13.. I Kings, 3 :4-14. 
14. Proverbs, 2233: 
“cee: Proverbs, 25 11, 
"=. 16. Matthew. 210 :16: 
Reticence— 
17. Proverbs, 6:16-19. 
“018« * PROV erDS sale Ee. 
IQ. * Proverbs, 122i: 


“ore 
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Aug. 20. James, 3:2-1 


to 


“« 21. Matthew, 12 :36-37. 
-Foresight— 
2a), Proverbs, 722°. 
23. Proverbs, 27::2 
24. Ecclesiastes, 11 :1-2. 
25. Mark, 14:38. 
“26. Matthew, 16:2-3. 
Thoroughness— 
27. Proverbs, 18:9.. 
28. Proverbs, 8:30. 
29. Proverbs, 10:4. 
Thrift— 
30. Proverbs, 11:24. 
Aue 2) Out,” 0 1£2-1 3: 
Pluck— 
Sept. 1. Nehemiah, 2:1-18. 
fe eee oNlatk, *S050, 


ce 


ce 


Perseverance— 
e 3. Proverbs, 24:10. 
Peea. Galatians, 6-0, 
eS 5. Nehemiah, 4:1-23; Nehemiah, 4:9. 
“6. Nehemiah, 6:1-15; Nehemiah, 6:3. 
4 7. Matthew, 24 :13° 


sen ore Lee, TO), 
Efficiency— 
g. I Kings, 4:29-34. 
10. Proverbs, 14:1. 
12 


ce 
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Sept. 11: “ll "Coriuthians, 6751; 
Self Denial— 
12. JI Corinthians, 6:9-10. 
13. Philippians, 2:5-11; Philippians, 2:5. 
14. I Samuel 1 :20-28. 
1s. II Corinthians, 4:7-12. 
-ANOs st Matthew 16:22: 
ign Luke, tse 
Courage— 
-— 18 slapamueln i774 re. 
to. “| Samuehsi7 332-512 1 Samuel 27-45: 
"2008 “Al Samuel=23 20-21: 
Heroism— 
21. Judges, 7:19-22. 
22. -Hebrews, -11.:23-28; Hebrews, -11 25° 
23. Hebrews, 1132-38. 
24. II Corinthians, 11 :23-27. 


ITT. —BROADENING THE SOCIALE LIFE. 


Unselfishness— 
Sept. 25. Philippians, 2:4. 
“* 20,5 1 Coriuthidnis> 10°24 and*33: 
<P 27 Romatis. toto = 
Good Manners— 
“~ +28. ‘Colossians. 31 2217 -C olossians.ae17. 
Courtesy— 


29. The Epistle of Philemon. 


ce 
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Sept. 30. The Second Epistle of John. 
Considerateness— 
Oe, 1. Proverbs, 15:2. 
2. Mark, 9:50. 
Tolerance— 
a:. .Prowerbs, 17 29: 
4. Mark, 19:39-41; Mark, 19:41. 
Appreciativeness— 
ca Se POverDs,-2 722. 
- oO. buke, 4732-10: 
Gratitude— 
7. Romans, 16:1-16. 
_ 8. II Timothy, 1:16-18. 
Forgiveness— 
" g. Proverbs, 26 :21-22. 
Gamba Salm. 103710-14 ak Salim 103 i173. 
“11. Matthew, 5 :43-48; 6:14, 15; Matthew, 6:14. 
12. Colossians, 3:13. 
ne. Lake 747. 
“14. “Matthew, 18:35. 
Mercy— 
15. Proverbs; 3°34. 
MUSTO. wk POVELDS, 54 SE: 
oh Tae te ws, 5 27. 
‘=~ -18. | Matthew; 18:15. 
19. Luke, 6:36. 
Sympathy— 
20. Romans, 12:15. 


“ee 


oe 
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Oct. “21... Daniel, 1018-20, 
Tenderness toward Men— 


“e 


22. Deuteronomy, 24 :19-22. 
1 238" anesians, 4232: 
Tenderness toward Animals— 


oe 


2A VE TOVerDS, 12.10: 
‘25. Deuteronomy, 22:6-7. 
Belief in Human Nature— 
267, cP roverbs, 27-210. 
27. . dike, “10 72-10; 
Hero-W orship— 


Fo 26. Wl. Peter 2:21. 


ce 


(a9 


“ce 


29. Hebrews, 2:10-18; Hebrews, 2:18. 
Chivalry— 
ee 20 ea erer 3 Fo 
= “3 1>>-Hebrews; 50421 2-13: 
Lovingkindness— 
Nov. 1. Matthew, 10:42. 
2. Ephesians, 4 :31-32. 
2. ames 37 


4. Eecclesiastes*)3 se1-13: 

5° Ecclesiastes,-9::7. 

ie 6. Ecclesiastes, 11:9. 
Hospitality— 

Oo page lis Olin. nea 

. 8. Genesis, 18:1-8. 


“é 


g. Luke, 14:12-14. 
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Self Forgetfulness— 


Nov. I0: 


oe 


aa. 


Philippians 2:5-11; Philippians, 2:7. 
Matthew, 6:2. 


Magnanimity— 


= S¥2. Romans, L2 11O-2T. 

te Eo mt POVerDS. 24 cry: 

mm w4.- Proverbs, 25 21-22. 
Friendship— 

Poe 15. Proverbs, +13 :20. 

S 16-—-Proverbs, 27°:6,.9;.10 

Se a ariel 205-47, 

“18. Proverbs, 14:7-8 

a ity. ‘Proverbs, 15 24: 

i. 32 EfLoverbs, 22 222. 

Seote _toVverps, 27.10. 

2 jjolm, 1s 713": 
Love— 

moe 22 roverts,-15--r7- 

“ -24.* Romans,. 13 :9-10. 

fees, Corinthians, 31613 3 Cormthians, 13e-4-7 
Beneficence— 

hw 26, =P roverbs,..3 20-10; 

p27 Ee £OVETDS, fT 25: 

(= 2 26.- -FLOVETDS,. 10:17, 

o> 205" Job; 20511-16. 

“30. Matthew, 6:2-4. 

Dec- «i. H Timothy, 6:17-18. 
a 2, deGironicles; 29. nre10 1 Chronicles; 20.12. 
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Decs.- 3) Luke,-6133) 
i 4. Matthew, 10:8. 
Helpfulness— 

. aeS. ROmans bs ah-3. 

i 6: Galatians, sez: 
‘Peeve 12) bessaioniads, 379A. 
op Ge | faillesy-2..05 16: 

oy 20s, Proverbs ala rr. 


Helpful Example— 


o) 5105 abe limothys 4712: 

“411. Hebrews;-12:1. 
Patriotism— 

(me ie Sealine 74 

CIA Cs 2 hee, 

eds Mat. 12-77: 
Aspiration— 

=). 15. Matthew, "5-0. 

“7 716; - Colossians, <2: 

~s” °87s ok Samuely 321-0: 

=. 18. iisaiah Garo. 
Penitence— 

mr Os, ‘Psalm Sie ton Riel 
Thankfulness— 

Pane2O. (FSaline roo: 

ei. .Psalmi0? * Psalmawos ce: 

22. hsalin, =Lov Esa lara ce 

' (23. (Psalm 145) Psalm, ras. 

fe 24. 8 Psalm,-t47s Psalmnemaye i 


Dee 25 
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Luke, 2:14. 


* Consecration— 


S205 souke seit Luke, os 11, 

pres. “Matthew, 4:18-22; Matthew, 4:20. 
Religion— 

Paes? Galacians, 522. 

"26, Colossians,..2 317. 

= 30, ~ Micah,'6:8. 


Le 


Luke, 10:27. 


CHAPTER XXWII. 


PRACTICE, MEANS PROGRESS: 
PRACTICE. 


WHat. Practice is continued exercise of one’s pow- 
ers, to get experience or skill. 
How. ‘Wake up every morning a bigger man than 
when you went to bed the night before.” 
—S. Parkes Cadman. 


“To look up and not down, 

To look forward and not back, 
To look out and not in, and 

To lend a hand.” 


—Edward Everett Hale. 


Wien. “The next thing, not the last, must be your 
care,” —George Mac Donald. 


4 S 
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Where. “Ever onward. If God had. intended that 
man should go backward, he would have given him an 
eye in the back of his head.” —Victor Hugo. 

Wuy. “The largest room in this world is the room 
for improvement.” Practice means progress. 

“How do you suppose,” asks Dr. Frank T. Bayley in 


his “Ten Minutes’ Talks to Children,”’* ‘our sailors ac- 


quire their skill in handling the big guns on our 
battleships ?” 

“By practicing with the guns,” you say. 

“But that would be very costly practice, for it costs 
two or three hundred dollars to fire one of these guns a 
single time; and to fire them hundreds and thousands of 
times for the practice required would have been too 
costly.” 

No, they did not practice by firing these big guns 
very much. How, then, did they practice? It was in 
« way that was very curious and interesting. Have you 
ever seen in the papers or heard your parents use the 
phrase “Sub-calibre practice?” “Sub-calibre practice,” 
that means small-size practice. 

Instead of firing the big guns, with their enormous 
bullets and costly charges of powder, at a target standing 
four or five or six miles away, they fasten inside the 
monster gun the barrel of an ordinary rifle. The breech 
end of the gun barrel was connected with the opening in 
the breech of the big cannon. Then the target was 


*Used in this book by special permission, 
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brought correspondingly near to the gun and the charge 
actually fired was simply a rifle charge, a cartridge which 
you might easily carry in your hand and with your 
fingers put into the mouth of the rifle. 

They did not fire the big cannon at all in such prac- 
tice, but only the rifle which was fixed in the cannon; yet 
everything was so arranged that the principles involved 
were precisely the same as in firing the big guns them- 
selves. A small rifle, a small charge of powder and a 
small bullet, with a small target and a short distance 
between the cannon and the target. Everything was 
proportionate, so that they actually learned, by firing this 
small charge from a small gun, how to fire the big guns, 
with their tremendous roar and their effective execution 
at the greater distance. 

Now, you and I would like to be great guns, per- 
haps; to fire great charges and make a noise and hit 
a big target a long way off. And we are looking around 
for the opportunity and we do not see it, because we are 
in a world of small things. But the small things are 
governed by the same principles as the large things, and 
it is by doing the small things faithfully and well that we 
are to be trained to do the small things effectively by 
and by. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


fess LORY OR BES hUS: 
PREPAREDNESS. 


Wuat. “The most important thing a young man 
does is to get ready.” —Charles H. Parkhurst. 


929 How AND WHEN. 


A thousand years ago, about the time when King 
Alfred was on the throne of England, every child of 
noble birth in Norway was taught to do eight things 
woul piiere isvaylisivoi them: «1. “lo. ride; <2. 280 
swim. 3." To steer. -4. To skate. -5... lo throw the 
javelin. 6. To play chess. 7. To play the harp. 8. 
To compose verses. 

In addition to these, he would probably know how to 
forge iron, so as to be able to make his own weapons, 
and he would of course learn to bear cold and exposure 
and sometimes hunger and thirst without complaining. 
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Children nowadays would, no doubt, like well enough 
to exchange their history and geography, their Latin and 
French tor the riding and skating and boating that were 
part of a little Northman’s lessons. But how would 
you children manage to compose verses on the events 
of the day, and then to sing them to some stirring tune 
on the harp? I fancy that it would take a good deal of 
patience and learning before the little Dane would be able 
to “play in hall.” . 

How, too, about bearing cold and thirst and hunger 
in silence and with cheerfulness? That was no easier 
then than now, and, doing so the northern child certainly 
learnt a very hard lesson. 

So, though lessons a thousand years ago were very 
different from to-day, they were wise and useful lessons 
and fitted the child for his after-life. And so the lessons 
you learn now are intended to fit you for the very differ- 
ent life of this century. 

Remember, not only is school a preparation for living, 
but SCHOOL IS LIFE. What you are to be you are 
now becoming, and your mastery of your lessons now is 
deciding whether you will master life’s problems later. 
Everything you learn now you will use, part of it by 
finding it unexpectedly handy some day, partly because 
your conquest of it has made you a conqueror. 

Wuere. Not in school only, although every day in 
school. In reading the story of Theseus in these chap- 
ters notice that at home, on the march, when he met un- 
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expected danger, when he had already succeeded, when 
he knew not what to do next, he was watchfully getting 
ready and making every stone in the way a stair to climb 
upon to the next task. 


Way. 
“Ignorance is the worst thing in the world next to 
wickedness.” —aAnna Sewell. (Black Beauty.) 


“The stone that is fit for the wall will not be left in 
the roadway.” 

To have things handy is genius. 

The great secret of success in life is to be ready when 
one’s opportunity comes. 

A college editor writes concerning the advantages of 
preparation very brightly in a recent Dartmouth: 

Every little while you will run against some old- 
fashioned, self-made business man, with keen wit and 
sturdy opinions, who is leud in his complaint that a col- 
lege education is a drawback to a fellow who desires to 
make money. He has built up his fortune by getting up 
at five o’clock, sweeping out the office and building the 
fire, and cannot be convinced that success can be reached 
by any path other than that which he himself has fol- 
lowed. In debating with an old gentleman of this cali- 
bre, I recently heard one of our Dartmouth students pro- 
pose the cleverest arguments in favor of a college train- 
ing for a business man that I’ve heard for a long time. 
It went something like this: 

“Two contractors, of the same general ability, start 
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two sky-scraper office buildings at the same time. ‘The 
one dumps a few loads of broken stone into the ground 
and immediately goes to work on his super-structure. 
The other, though equally ambitious to erect a tall and 
lasting structure, curbs his tendency towards haste and 
occupies four years perfecting his perfection. 

“Time passes and both workmen stick to their jobs; 
the first looks down from his hundred foot wall and smiles 
to see his competitor fifty feet below. At last the first 
contractor reaches ten stories. He begins the eleventh, 
but his foundations settle an inch or two and he is forced 
to stop. He has reached his limit. Meanwhile the one 
who was slow in starting, he who sweated so long at his 
underpinning, passes ten stories and arrives at eighteen 
before he is obliged to halt. 

“In these days there are lots of ten-story buildings, 
lots of men with a ten-story success. If you are satisfied 
with ten stories, all right, but eighteen story men are 
relatively scarce. And the matter of the last floor or two 
is the difference between common-place success and emi- 
nence. Nor is the last floor dependent on the builder, 
but on what he did twenty years before, on the blocks that 
are out of sight underground.” 


The Greeks had a famous wonder-story about a hero 
named Theseus. At first you think his deeds of prowess 
are miracles, and then you will notice they were all the 
results of preparation. He gets the magic sword by 
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training the muscles; this sword in turn defeats the club- 
bearer; his club makes him friends; his friends bring 
him to his kingdom; these victories won for him his 
father’s love; and each preparation gets the next prepara- 
tion begun. 

Hear, then, in the words of Mr. Charles Kingsley: 


IAT TORY OP ATHESEUS, 
HOW THESEUS LIFTED THE STONE, 


Once upon a time there was a princess in Troezene, 
Aithra, the daughter of Pittheus, the king. She had one 
fair son named Theseus, the bravest lad in all the land; 
and Aithra never smiled but when she looked at him, for 
her husband had forgotten her, and lived far away. And 
when Theseus was full fifteen years old she took him up 
with her to the temple and into the thickets of the grove 
which grew in the temple yard. And she led him to a 
tall plane-tree, beneath whose shade grew arbutus and 
lentisk and purple heather-bushes. And there she sighed 
and said, ““Theseus, my son, go into that thicket and you 
will find at the plane-tree foot a great flat stone; lift it 
and bring me what lies underneath.” 

Then Theseus pushed his way in through the thick 
bushes and saw that they had not been moved for many 
a year. And searching among their roots he found a 
great flat stone, all overgrown with ivy and acanthus 
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and moss. He tried to lift it, but he could not. And he 
tried till the sweat ran down his brow from heat and 
the tears from his eyes for shame; but all was of no 
avail. And at last he came back to his mother and said. 
“T have found the stone, but I cannot lift it; nor do I 
think any man could in all Trcezene.”’ 

Then she sighed and said, “The gods wait long, but 
they are just at least. Let it be for another year. The 
day may come when you will be a stronger man than 
lives in all Troezene.” : 

And when a full year was past she led Theseus again 
up to the temple and bade him lift the stone, but he 
could not. 

Then she sighed and said the same words again and 
went down, and came the next year; but Theseus could 
not lift the stone then, nor the year after; and he longed 
to ask his mother the meaning of that stone and what 
might lie underneath it; but her face was so sad that he 
had not the heart to ask. 

So he said to himself, “The day shall surely come 
when I will lift that stone, though no man in Troezene 
can.” And in order to grow strong he spent all his days 
in wrestling and boxing and hurling and taming horses, 
and hunting the boar and the bull, and coursing goats 
and deer among the rocks, till upon all the mountains 
there was no hunter so swift as Theseus. 

And when his eighteenth year was past Aithra led 
him up again to the temple, and said, “Theseus, lift the 
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stone this day, or never know who you are.” And 


“Theseus went into the thicket and stood over the stone 


and tugged at it; and it moved. ‘Then his spirits swelled 
within kim and he said, “If I break my heart in my 
body, it shall up.” And he tugged at it once more and 
lifted it, and rolled it over with a shout. 

And when he looked beneath it on the ground lay 
a sword of bronze, with a hilt of glittering gold, and by 
it a pair of golden sandals; and he caught them up and 
burst through the bushes like a wild boar, and leaped 
to his mother, holding them high above his head. 

But when she saw them she wept long in silence, 
hiding her face in her shawl, and Theseus stood by her 
wondering, and wept also, he knew not why. And when 
she was tired of weeping she lifted up her head, and 
laid her finger on her lips, and said, “Hide them in your 
bosom, Theseus, my son, and come with me where we 
can look down on the sea.” 

Then they went outside the sacred wall and looked 
down over the bright blue sea, and Aithra said: 

“Do you see this land at our feet?” P 

And he said, ‘Yes, this is Trcezene, where I was born 
and. bred.’ 

And she said, “It is but a little land, barren and rocky, 
and looks toward the bleak northeast. Do you see that 
land beyond?” 

“Yes, that is Attica, where the Athenian people 
dwell.” 
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“That is a fair land and large, Theseus, my son, and 
it looks toward the sunny south; a land of olive-oil and 
honey, the joy of gods and men. There are twelve 
towns well peopled, the homes of an ancient race, the 
children of Kekrops, the serpent-king, the son of Mother 
Earth, who wear gold cicalas among the tresses of their 
golden hair; for like the cicalas they sprang from the 
earth, and like the cicalas they sing all day, rejoicing 
in the genial sun. What would you do, son Theseus, if 
you were king of such a land?” 

Then his heart grew great within him and he said, “If 
I were king of such a land, I would rule it wisely and 
well in wisdom and in might, that when I died all men 
might weep over my tomb, and cry, “Alas for the shep- 
herd of his people.’ ” 

And Aithra smiled and said, ‘“Take, then, the sword 
and the sandals and go to Aegeus, king of Athens, who 
lives on Pallas’s hill, and say to him, “The stone is lifted, 
but whose is the pledge beneath it?? Then show him 
the sword and the sandals, and take what gods shall 
Sends a : an 

But Theseus wept—‘Shall I leave you, O my 
mother ?” 

But she answered, “Weep not for me. That which 
is fate must be; and grief is easy to those who do naught 
but grieve.” 

Then she kissed Theseus and wept over him, and 
went into the temple and Theseus saw her no more. 
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HOW THESEUS SLEW THE DEVOURERS OF MEN, 


So Theseus stood there alone with his mind full of 
many hopes. And first he thought of going down to 
the harbor and hiring a swift ship and sailing across the 
bay to Athens, but even that seemed too slow for him 
and he longed for wings to fly across the sea, and find 
his father. But after a while his heart began to fail 
him, and he sighed and said within himself: 

“What if my father have other sons about him whom 
he loves? What if he will not receive me? And what 
have I done that he should receive me?- He has for- 
gotten me ever since | was*born; why should he welcome 
me now?” 

Then he thought a long while sadly, and at the last 
he cried alone, “Yes, I will make him ‘dove me, for I will 
prove myself worthy of his love. I will win honor and 
renown and do such deeds that Aegeus shall be proud of 
me, though he had fifty other sons! Where can I find 
strange adventures, robbers and monsters, and the chil- 
dren of hell, the enemies of men? I will go by land and 
into the mountains, and around by the way of the 
Isthmus. Perhaps there I may hear of brave adventures 
and do something which shall win my father’s love.” 

So he went by land, and away into the mountains, 
with his father’s sword upon his thigh, till he came to 
the Spider mountains, which hang over Epidaurus -and 
the sea, where the glens run downward from one peak 
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in the midst, as the rays spread in a spider's web. 
And he went up into the gloomy glens, between the 
furrowed marble walls, till the lowland grew blue be- 
neath his feet, and the clouds drove damp above his 
head. 

But he went up and up forever, through the 
spider’s web of glens, till he could see the narrow gulfs 
spread below him, north and south, and east and west; 
black cracks half-choked with mists, and above all a 
dreary down. ' 

But over that down he must go, for there was no road 
right or left; so he toiled on through bog and brake, till 
he came to a pile of stones. 

And on the stones a man was sitting, wrapped in a 
bear-skin coat. The head of the bear served him for 
a cap and its teeth grinned white around his brows, and 
the feet were tied about his throat and their claws shown 
white upon his chest. And when he saw Theseus he 
arose and laughed till the glens rattled. 

“And who art thou, fair fly, who hast walked into the 
spider’s web?” But Theseus walked on steadily, and 
made no answer: but he thought, “Is this some robber, 
and has an adventure come already to me?” But the 
strange man laughed louder than ever, and said: 

“Bold fly, know you not that these glens are the web 
from which no fly ever finds his way out again, and this 
down the spider’s house, and I the spider who suck the 
flies? Come hither, and let me feast upon you, for it is 
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of no use to run away; so cunning a web has my father 


-Hephaistos spread for me, when he made these clefts 


in the mountains, through which no man finds his way 
home.”’ 

But Theseus came on steadily and asked: 

“And what is your name among men, bold spider? 
and where are your spider fangs?” 

Then the strange man laughed again. 

“My name is Periphetes, the son of Hephaistos and 
Anticleia, the mountain nymph. But men call me 
Corynetes, the club-bearer, and here is my spider’s fang.” 
And he lifted from off the stones at his side a mighty 
club of bronze. 

“This my father gave me, and forged it himself into 
the roots of the mountains; and with it I pound all proud 
flies till they give out their fatness and sweetness.. So 
give me up that gay sword of yours, and your mantle, 
and your golden sandals, lest | pound you, and by ill 
luck you die.” 

But Theseus wrapped his mantle round his left arm 
quickly, in hard folds, from his shoulder to his hand, 
and drew his sword, and rushed upon the club-bearer, 
and the club-bearer rushed on him. 

Twice he struck at Theseus and made him bend under 
the blows like a sapling, but Theseus guarded his head 
with his left arm, and the mantle which was wrapped 


around it. 
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And thrice Theseus sprang upright after the blow, 
like a sapling when the storm is past; and he stabbed at 
the club-bearer with his sword, but the loose folds of 
the bear skin saved him. 

Then Theseus grew mad and closed with him, and 
caught him by the throat and they fell and rolled over 
together; but when Theseus rose up from the ground the 
club-bearer lay still at his feet. | 

- Then Theseus took his club and bear-skin and left 
him to the kites and crows and went upon his journey 
down the glens on the further slope till he came to a 
broad green valley, and saw flocks and herds sleeping 
beneath the trees. 

And by the side of a pleasant fountain, under the 
shade oi rocks and trees, were nymphs and shepherds 
dancing, but no one piped to them while they danced. 

And when they saw Theseus they shrieked, and the 
shepherds ran off and drove away their flocks, while the 
nymphs dived into the fountain like coots, and vanished. 

Theseus wondered and laughed: “What strange 
fancies have folks here who run away from strangers 
and have no music when they dance!’ But he was tired 
and dusty, and thirsty, so he thought no more of them, 
but drank and bathed in the clear pool, and then lay 
down in the shade under a plane-tree, while the water 
sang him to sleep as it trickled down from stone to stone. 

And when he woke he heard a whispering and saw 
the nymphs peeping at him across the fountain from the 
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dark mouth of the cave, where they sat on green cushions 
of moss. And one said, “Surely he is not Periphetes;” 
and another, “He looks like no robber, but a fair and 
gentle youth.” 

Then Theseus smiled and called them, “Fair nymphs, 
I am not Periphetes. He sleeps among the kites and 
crows, but | have brought away his club and _ his 
bear-skin.”’ 

Then they leaped across the pool and came to him,, 
and called the shepherds back. And he told them how 
he had slain the club-bearer,,and the shepherds kissed his 
feet, and sang, “Now, we shall feed our flocks in peace, 
and not be afraid to have music when we dance; for the 
club-bearer has met his match, and he will listen for our 
pipes no more.” 

Then they brought him kid’s flesh and wine, and the 
nymphs brought him honey from the rocks, and he ate, 
and drank, and slept again, while the nymphs and shep- 
herds danced and sang. And when he woke they begged 
him to stay, but he would not. “I have a great work to 
do,” he said: “I must be away toward the Isthmus, 
that I may go to Athens.” 

But the shepherds said, “Will you go alone towards 
Athens? None travel that way now, except in armed 
troops.” 

“As for arms, I have enough, as you see. And as for 
troops, an honest man is good enough company for him- 
self, Why should I not go alone toward Athens?” 
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They warned him of terrible and hostile kings and 
giants in the way. 

Then Theseus frowned, and said, “This seems indeed 
an ill-ruled land and adventures enough in it to be tried. 
But if I am the heir of it I will rule it and right it, and 
here is my royal sceptre.’ And he shook his club of 
bronze, while the nymphs and shepherds clung around 
him, and entreated him not to go. 

But on he went, nevertheless, till he could see both 
the seas and the citadel of Corinth towering high above 
the laud. And he passed along the Isthmus, for his 
heart burned within him. 

And he went along the plain into Eleusis and stood 
in the market-place and cried: 

“Where is Kerkuon, the king of the city? I must 
wrestle a fall with him to-day.” 

Then all the people crowded around him and cried, 
“Fair youth, why will you die? Hasten out of the city 
before the cruel king hears that a stranger is here.”’ 

But Theseus went up through the town, while the 
people wept and prayed, and through the gates of the 
palace yard, and through the piles of bones and skulls 
till he came to the door of Kerkuon’s Hall, the terror 
of all mortal men. 


And there he saw Kerkuon sitting at the table in the 


hall alone, and before him a whole sheep roasted, and 
beside him a whole jar of wine, And Theseus stood and 
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called him, “Holla, thou valiant wrestler, wilt thou 
wrestle « fall to-day?” 

And Kerkuon looked up and laughed and answered, 
“T will wrestle a fall to-day, but come in, for I am lonely 
and thou weary, and eat and drink before thou die.” 

Then Theseus went up boldly and sat down before 
Ierkuon at the board; and he ate his fill of the sheep’s 
flesh, and drank his fill of the wine; and then Theseus 


ate enough for three men, but Kerkuon ate enough for 


seven. : 
But neither spoke a word to the other, though they 
looked across the table by stealth, and each said in his 
heart, ““He has broad shoulders, but I trust mine are as 
broad as his.” 

At last, when the sheep was eaten and the jar of wine 
drained dry, King Kerkuon rose and cried, “Let us 
wrestle a fall before we sleep.” 

So they tossed off their garments and went forth 
into the palace-yard, and Kerkuon bade strew fresh sand 
in an open space between the bones. And there the 
heroes stood face to face, while their eyes glared like wild 
bulls’; and all the people crowded at the gates to see what 
would befall. 

And there they stood and wrestled till the stars shone 
out above their heads; up and down and round till the 
sand was stamped hard beneath their feet. And their 
eyes flashed like stars in the darkness and their breath 
went up like smoke in the night air, but neither took nor 
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gave a footstep, and the people watched silent at the gates. 
But at last Kerkuon grew angry and caught Theseus 
round the neck and shook him as a mastiff shakes a rat, 
but he could not shake him off his feet. 


But Theseus was quick and wary and clasped Kerkuon 
round the waist and slipped his loin quickly underneath 
him, while he caught him by the wrist; and then he hove 
a mighty heave which would have stirred an oak and 
lifted Kerkuon and pitched him right over his shoulder 
on the ground. 


Therm he leaped .on him and called; “Yield; or I 
kill thee!’ But Kerkuon said no word; for his heart was 
burst within him, with the-fall, and the meat, and the 
wine. 

Then Theseus opened the gates and called in all the 
people, and they cried, “You have slain our evil king; be 
you now our king and rule us well.” 

“T will be your king in Eleusis and I will rule you 
right and well.” 

So he took an oath of the people of Eleusis that they 
would serve him as their king, and went away next morn- 
ing across the Thriasian plain, and over the hills toward 
Aphidnai. 

And as he was skirting the vale of Cephisus, along the 
foot of lofty Parnes, a very tall and strong man came 
down to meet him, dressed in rich garments. On his arms * 
were golden bracelets, and round his neck a collar of 
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jewels; and he came forward, bowing courteously, and 
held out both his hands, and spoke, 

“Welcome, fair youth, to these mountains; happy am 
I to have met you! For what greater pleasure to a good 
man than to entertain strangers? But I see that you 
are weary. Come up to my castle and rest yourself 
awhile.” 

“T give you thanks,” said Theseus, “but I am in haste 
to go up the valley and to reach Aphidnai in the Vale of 
Cephisus. . 

“Alas! you have wandered far from the right way 
and you cannot reach Aphidnai to-night, for there are 
many nules of mountain between you and it, and steep 
passes, and cliffs dangerous after nightfall. It is well 
for you that I met you, for my whole joy is to find 
strangers and to feast them at my castle, and hear tales 
from them of foreign lands. Come up with me and eat 
the best venison and drink the rich, red wine, and sleep 
upon my famous bed, of which all travelers say that they 
never saw the like. For whatsoever the stature of my 
guest, however tall or short, that bed fits him to a. hair, 
and he sleeps on it as he never slept before.’ And he 
laid hoid on Theseus’s hand and would not let him go. 

Theseus wished to go forward, but he was ashamed 
to seem churlish to so hospitable a man, and he was 
curious to see that wondrous bed, and besides he was 
hungry and weary: Yet he shrank from the man, he 
knew not why, for though his voice was gentle and fawn- 
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ing, it was dry and husky like a toad’s, and though his 
eyes were gentle, they were dull and cold like stones. 
But he consented and went with the man up a glen which 
led from the road toward the peaks of Parnes, under 
the dark shadow of the cliffs. 

And as he went up, the glen grew narrower, and the 
cliffs higher and darker, and beneath them a torrent 
roared, half-seen between bare limestone crags. And 
around them was neither tree or bush, while from the 
white peaks of Parnes the snow-blasts swept down the 
glen, cutting and chilling, till a horror fell on Theseus, 
as he looked round at that doleful place. And he asked 
at last, “Your castle stands, it seems, in a dreary 
region.” 

“Yes, but once within it, hospitality makes all things 
cheerful. But who are these?” And he looked back, and 
Theseus also; and far below, along the road which they 
had left, came a string of laden asses, and merchants 
walking by them, watching their ware. 

“Ah, poor souls!” said the stranger. “Well for them 
that I looked back and saw them! And well for me 
too, for I shall have the more guests at my feast. Wait 
awhile till [ go down and call them and we will eat and 
drink together the livelong night. Happy am I, to whom 
Heaven sends so many guests at once!” —s 

And he ran back down the hill, waving his hand 
and shouting to the merchants, while Theseus went slow- 
ly up the steep pass. 
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But as he went up he met an aged man, who had been 
gathering drift-wood in the torrent-bed. He had laid 
down lis fagot in the road and was trying to lift it 
again to his shoulder. And when he saw Theseus he 
called to him and said, “O fair youth, help me up with 
my burden, for my limbs are stiff and weak with years.” 

Then Theseus lifted the burden on his back. And the 
old man blessed him, and then looked earnestly upon him, 
and said: 

“Who are you, fair youth, and wherefore travel you 
this doleful road ?” 

“Who I am my parents know, but I travel this doleful 
road because I have been invited by a hospitable man, 
who promises to feast me, and to make me sleep upon I 
know not what wondrous bed.” 

Then the old man clapped his hands together and 
cried : 

“O house of Hades, man-devouring; will thy maw 
never be full? Know, fair youth, that you are going 
to torment and to death, for he who met you (I will 
requite your kindness by another) is a robber and a 
murderer of men. Whatsoever stranger he meets he 
entices him hither to death, and as for this bed of which 
he speaks, truly it fits all comers, yet none ever rose ‘alive 
off it save me.” 

“Why?” asked Theseus, astonished. 

“Because, if a man be too tall for it, he lops his limbs 
till they be short enough, and if he be too short, he 
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stretches his limbs till they be long enough; but me only 
he spared, seven weary years agone; for I alone of all 
fitted his bed exactly, so he spared me and made me his 
slave. And once I was a wealthy merchant and dwelt 
in brazen-gated Thebes, but now I hew wood and draw 
water for him, the torment of all mortal men.” 

Then Theseus said nothing, but he ground his teeth 
together. 

“Escape then,” said the old man, ‘for he will have 
no pity on thy youth.” But yesterday he brought up 
hither a young man and a maiden and fitted them upon 
this bed, and the young man’s hands and feet he cut off, 
but the maiden’s limbs he stretched until she died, and 
so both perished miserably; but [ am tired of weeping 
over the slain. And therefore he is called Procrustes, 
the stretcher, though his father called him Damastes. Flee 
from him: yet whither will you flee? The cliffs are 
steep and who can climb them? And there is no other 
road.” 

But Theseus laid his hand upon the old man’s mouth 
and said: “There is no need to flee,’ and he turned to 
go down the pass. 

“Do not tell him that [ have warned you or he will 


’ 


kill me by some evil death; and the old man screamed 
after him down the glen, but Theseus strode on in his 
wrath. 

And he said to himself, “This is an ill-ruled land; 


when shall I have done ridding it of monsters?” And as 
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he spoke, Procrustes came up the hill, and all the mer- 
chants with him, smiling and talking gayly. And when 
he saw Theseus, he cried, ‘““Ah, fair young guest, have I 
kept you too long waiting?” 

But Theseus answered, ““lhe man who stretches his 
guests upon a bed and hews off their hands and feet, 
what shall be done to him, when right is done throughout 
the land?” 

Then Procustes’s countenance changed and his cheeks 
grew green as a lizard, and he felt for his sword in 
haste; but Theseus leaped on him and cried: 

“Ts this true, my host, or is it false?” And he clasped 
Procrustes round the waist and elbow, so that he could 
not draw his sword. 

“Ts it true, my host, or is it false?” But Procrustes 
answered never a word. 

Then Theseus flung him from him and lifted up his 
dreadful club, and before Procrustes could strike him he 
had struck, and felled him to the ground. 

And once again he had struck him, and his evil soul 
fled forth and went down.to Hades squeaking like a bat 
into the darkness of a cave. 

Then Theseus stripped him of his gold ornaments 
and went up to his house and found there great wealth 
and treasure, which he had stolen from the passers by. 
And he called the people of the country, whom Procrustes 
had spoiled a long time, and parted the spoil among them 
and went down the mountains, and away. 
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And he went down the valley by Archarnai and by 
the silver swirling stream, while the people blessed him, 
for the fame of his prowess had spread wide, till he saw 
the plain of Athens and the hill where Athene dwells. 

So Theseus went up through Athens and all the peo- 
ple ran out to see him, for his fame had gone before him 
and every one knew of his mighty deeds. And all cried, 
“Here comes the hero who slew Sinis, and Phaia, the 
wild sow of Crommyon and conquered Cercyon in 
wrestling, and slew Procrustes, the pitiless.’ But 
Theseus went on sadly and steadfastly, for his heart 
yearned after his father, and he said, ““How shall I de- 
liver him from these leeches who suck his blood?” 

So he went up the holy stairs and into the Acropolis, 
where Aegeus’s palace stood, and he went straight into 
Aegeus’s hall and stood upon the threshold, and looked 
round. 

And there he saw his cousins sitting about the table, 
at the wine; many a son of Pallas, but no Aegeus among 
them. There they sat and feasted, and laughed, and 
passed the wine-cup round, while harpers played and_slave 
girls sang, and the tumblers showed their tricks. 

Loud laughed the sons of Pallas and fast went the 
wine-cup round, but Theseus frowned and said under his 
breath, ‘No wonder that the land is full of robbers while 
such as these bear rule.” 
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Then the Pallantids saw him, and called to him, 
half-drunk with wine: “Holla, tall stranger at the door, 
what is your will to-day ?” 

“T come hither to ask for hospitality.’’ 

“Then take it, and welcome. You look like a hero 
and a bold warrior, and we like such to drink with us.” 

“I ask no hospitality of you; I ask it of Aegeus, the 
king, the master of this house.’’ 

At that some growled and some laughed and shouted, 
“Heyday, we are all masters here.”’ 

“Then, I am master as much as the rest of you,” 
said Theseus, and he strode past the table up the hall, 
and looked round for Aegeus, but he was nowhere to be 
seen. 

The Pallantids looked at him and then at each other, 
and each whispered to the man next to him, “This is a 
forward fellow; he ought to be thrust out at the door.” 
But each man’s: neighbor whispered in return, “His 
shoulders are broad; will you raise and put him out?” 
So they all sat still where they were. 

Then Theseus called to the servants and said: 

“Go tell King Aegeus, your master, that Theseus, of 
Troezene, is here and asks to be his guest awhile.” 

A servant ran and told Aegeus, where he sat in his 
chamber within, by Medeia, the dark witch-woman, 
watching her eye and hand. And when Aegeus heard 


of Troezene he turned pale and red again and rose from 
13 
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his seat trembling, while Medeia watched him like a 
snake. 

“What is Troezene to you?” she asked. But he said 
hastily, “Do you know who this Theseus is? ‘The hero 
who has cleared the country from all monsters; but that 
he came from Trcezene, I never heard before; I must go 
out and welcome him.” 


So Aegeus came out into the hall, and when Theseus 
saw him his heart leaped into his mouth and he longed 
to fall on his neck and welcome him, but he controlled 
himself and said, “My father may not wish for me after 
all. I will try him before I discover myself;”’ and he 
bowed low before Aegeus and said: “I have delivered the 
king’s realm from many’ monsters; therefore I am come 
to ask a reward of the king.” 


And old Aegeus looked on him and loved him, as 
what fond heart would not have done? But he only 
sighed and said: 

“Tt is little that I can give you, noble lad, and nothing 
that is worthy of you, for surely you are no mortal man, 
or at least no mortal son.” 


“All I ask,” said Theseus, “is to eat and drink at your 
table.” 


“That I can give you,” said Aegeus, “if at least I am 
master in my own hall.” 

Then he bade them put a seat for Theseus and set 
before lim the best of the feast, and Theseus sat and 
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ate so much that aH the company wondered at him; but 
always he kept his club at his side. 

But Medeia, the dark witch-woman, had been watch- 
ing him all the while. She saw how Aegeus turned red 
and pale when the lad said he came from Trcezene, and 
how Theseus bore himself before all the sons of Pallas 
like a lion among a pack of curs. And she said to her- 
self, “This youth will be master here; perhaps he is nearer 
to Aegeus already than mere fancy. At least the Pal- 
lantids will have no chance, by the side of such as he.” 

Then she went back into her chamber modestly, while 
Theseus ate and drank, and.all the servants whispered, 
“This, then, is the man who killed the monsters! How 
noble are his looks and how huge his size! Ah, would 
that he were our master’s son!” 

But presently Medeia came forth, decked in all her 
jewels and her rich Eastern robes, and looking more 
beautiful than the day; so that all the guests could look 
at nothing else. And in her right hand she held a golden 
cup, ard in her left, a flask of gold; and she came up 
to Theseus and spoke in a sweet, soft, winning voice: 

“Hail to the hero, the conqueror, the destroyer of all 
evil things! Drink, hero, of my charmed cup, which 
gives rest after every toil, which heals all wounds and 
pours new life into the veins. Drink of my cup, for in 
it sparkles the wine of the East, and Nepenthe, the com- 
fort of the Immortals.” 

And as she spoke she poured the flask into the cup, 
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and fragrance of the wine spread through the hall, like 
the scent of thyme and roses. 

And Theseus looked up in her fair face and into her 
deep dark eyes. And as he looked he shrank and shud-, 
dered, for they were dry, like the eyes of a snake. And 
he rose, and said: 


“The wine:is rich and fragrant, and the wine-bearer 
as fair as the immortals, but let her pledge me first her- 
self in the cup, that the wine may be sweeter from her 
lips.” 

“Forgive me, fair hero, but I am ill and dare drink 
no wine.” 

And Theseus looked again into her eyes and cried, 
“Thou shalt pledge me in that cup or die.” And he 
lifted up his brazen club, while all the guests looked on 
aghast. 

Medeia shrieked a fearful shriek and dashed the cup 
to the ground, and fled, and where the wine flowed over 
the marble pavement the stone bubbled and crumbled, 
and hissed under the fierce venom of the draught. 

But Medeia called her dragon chariot and sprang 
into it and fled aloft, away over land and sea, and no 
man saw her more. 

And Aegeus cried, “What hast thou done?’ But 
Theseus pointed to the stone. “I have rid the land of 
an enchantment; now I will rid it of one more.” 


And he came close to Aegeus and drew from his 
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bosom the sword and the sandals, and said the words 
_ which his mother bade him. 

And Aegeus stepped back a pace and looked at the lad 
till his eyes grew dim; he then cast himself on his neck 
and wept and Theseus wept on his neck till they had no 
strength left to weep more. 

Then Aegeus turned to all the people and cried, 
“Behold my son, children of Cecrops, a better man than 
his fathe: was before him.” 

Who then were mad but the Pallantids, though they 
had been mad enough before? And one shouted, “Shall 
we make room for an upstart, a pretender, who comes 
from we know not where?’ And another “If he be 
one, we are more than one, and the stronger can hold 
his own.” And one shouted one thing and one another, 
for they were hot and wild with wine; but all caught 
swords and lances off the wall, where the weapons hung 
around, and sprang forward to Theseus and Theseus 
sprang forward to them. 

And he cried, “Go in peace, if you will, my cousins; 
but if not, your blood be on your own heads.’ But they 
rushed at him and then stopped short and railed him as 
curs stop and bark when they rouse a lion from his lair. 

But one hurled a lance from the rear rank, which 
passed close by Theseus’s head, and at that Theseus rushed 
forward and the fight began indeed. Twenty against 
one they fought and yet Theseus beat them all, and those 
who were left fled down into the town, where the people 
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set on them and drove them out, till Theseus was left 
alone in the palace with Aegeus, his new-found father. 
But before nightfall all the town came up, with victims, 
and dances and songs, and they offered sacrifices to 
Athene, and rejoiced all the night long because their 
king had found a noble son and an heir to his royal 
house, 
THESEUS. SLAYS THE MINOTAUR. 


So Theseus stayed with his father all the winter and 
when the spring equinox drew near, all the Athenians 
grew sad and silent, and Theseus saw it, and asked the 
reason, but no one answered him a word. 

Then he went to his father and asked him, but 
Aegeus turned away his face and wept. 

“Do not ask, my son, beforehand about evils which 
must happen; it is enough to have to face them when they 
come.” 

And when the spring equinox came, a herald came 
to Athens and stood in the market, and cried, “O people 
and king of Athens, where is your yearly tribute?” 
Then a great lamentation arose throughout the city, but 
Theseus stood up to the herald and cried: 

“Ana who are you, dog-faced, who dare demand trib- 
utes here? If I did not reverence your herald’s staff 
I would brain you with this club.” 

And the herald answered proudly, for he was a 
grave and ancient man: 
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“Fair youth, I am not dog-faced or shameless; I do 
* my master’s bidding, Minos the king of hundred-citied 
Crete, the wisest of all kings on earth. And you must 
be surely a stranger here, or you would know why I 
come arid that I come by right.” 

“Tama stranger here. Tell me then, why you come.” 

“To fetch the tribute which King Aegeus promised to 
Minos, and confirmed his promise with an oath. For 
Minos conquered all this land, and Megara which lies 
to the east, when he came hither with a great fleet of 
ships, enraged about the murder of his son. So Minos 
came hither and avenged him and would not depart till 
this land had promised him tribute, seven youths and 
seven maidens every year, who go with me in a black- 
sailed ship, till they come to hundred-citied Crete.” 

And Theseus ground his teeth together and said, 
“Wert thou not a herald I would kill thee, for saying 
such things of my father, but I will go to him and know 
the truth.’’ So he went to his father and asked him, but 
he turned away his head and wept, and said, “Blood was 
shed in the land unjustly and by blood it is avenged. 
Break not my heart by questions: it is enough to endure 
in silence.” 

Then Theseus groaned inwardly and said, “I will go 
myself with these youths and maidens, and kill Minos 
upon his royal throne.” 

But Aegeus shrieked and cried, “You shall not go, 
my son, the light of my old age, to whom alone I look 
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to rule this people after | am dead and gone. You 
shall not go, to die horribly, as those youths and maidens 
die, for Minos thrusts them into a labyrinth, which 
Daidalos made for him among the rocks;Daidalos the 
renegade, the accursed, the pest of this his native land. 
From that labyrinth no one can escape, entangled in its 
winding ways, before they meet the Minotaur, the mon- 
ster, who feeds upon the flesh of men. There he devours 
them horribly and they never see this land again.” 

Then Theseus grew red and his ears tingled, and his 
heart beat loud in his bosom. And he stood awhile like 
a tall stone pillar on the cliffs above some hero’s grave, 
and at last he spoke. 

“Therefore all the more | will go with them and slay 
the accursed beast. Have I not slain all evil-doers and 
monsters, that I might free this land? Where are 
Periphetes and Sinis, and Kerkuon, and Phaia, the wild 
sow? Where are the fifty sons of Pallas? And this 
Minotaur shall go the road which they have gone, and 
Minos himself, if he dares stay me.”’ 

“But how will you slay him, my son? For you must 
leave your club and your armor behind and be cast to the 
monster, defenseless and naked like the rest.” 

And Theseus said, “Are there not stones in that laby- 
rinth, and have I not fists and teeth? Did I need my 
club to kill Kerkuon, the terror of all mortal men?” 

Then Aegeus clung to his knees, but he would not 
hear; and at last he let him go, weeping bitterly. 
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And Theseus went out, and to the market place where 
the herald stood, while they drew lots for the youths 
and maidens who were to sail in that doleful crew. And 
the people stood wailing and weeping as the lot fell on 
this one and on that, but Theseus strode into the midst 
and cried : 


“Here is a youth who needs no lot. I myself will 
be one of the seven.” 


And the herald asked in wonder, “Fair youth, know 
you whither you are going.” 

And Theseus said, “I know. Let us go down to the 
black-sailed ship.” 


So they went down to the black-sailed ship, seven 
maidens and seven youths, and Theseus before them all, 
and the people following them lamenting. But Theseus 
whispered to his companions, “Have hope, for the mon- 
ster is not immortal. Where are Periphetes and Sinis, 
and Sciron, and all whom I have slain?’ Then their 
hearts were comforted a little, but they wept as they went 
on board and the cliffs of Sunium rang, and all the isles 
of the Aegean Sea, with the voice of their lamentation, 
as they sailed on toward their deaths in Crete. 

But soon Theseus stood before Minos and _ they 
looked each other in the face. And Minos bade take 
them to prison and cast them to the monster one by one. 
Then Theseus cried: 


“A boon, O Minos. Let me be thrown first to the 
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beast, for I came hither for that very purpose, of my own 
will, and not by lot.” 

“Who art thou, then, brave youth?” 

“T am the son of him whom of all men thou hatest 
most, Aegeus, the King of Athens, and I am come here 
to end this matter.” 

And Minos pondered awhile, looking steadily at him, 
and he thought, “The lad means to atone by his own 
death for his father’s sin;’ and he answered at last 
mildly : 

“Go back in peace, my son. It is a pity that one so 
brave should die.” 

But Theseus said, “I have sworn that I will not go 
back till I have seen the monster face to face.” 


And at that Minos frowned and said, “Then thou 
shalt see him; take the madman away.” 

And they led Theseus away into the prison with the 
other youths and maids. 


But Ariadne, Minos’s daughter, saw him as she caine 
out of her white stone hall, and she loved him for his 
courage and his majesty, and said, ‘Shame that such 
a youth should die!’ And by night she went down to 
the prison and told him all her heart and said: 

“Flee down to your ship at once, for I have bribed 
the guards before the door. Flee, you and all your 
friends, and go back in peace to Greece: and take me, 
take me with you, for I dare not stay after you are gone, 
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for my father will kill me miserably if he knows what 
I have done.” 

And Theseus stood silent awhile, for he was as 
tonished and confounded by her beauty, but at last he 
said: “I can not go home in peace until I have seen 
and slain this Mimotaur and avenged the deaths of the 
youths and maidens, and put an end to the terrors of 
my land.” 

“And will you kill the Minotaur? How then?” 

“T know not, nor do I care, but he must be strong if 
he be too strong for me.” 

Then she loved him all the more, and said: 

“But when you have killed him, how will you find 
your way out of the labyrinth?” 

“I know not, neither do I care; but it must be a 
strange road, if I do not find it out before I have eaten 
up the monster’s carcass.” 

Then she loved him all the more, and said: 

“Fait youth, you are too bold; but I can help you, 
weak as Iam. I will give you a sword, and with that, 
perhaps, you may slay the beast; and a clue of thread, 
and by that, perhaps, you may find your way out again. 
Only promise me, that if you escape safe, you will take 
me home with you to Greece; for my father will surely 
kill me, if he knows what I have done.” 

“Then Theseus laughed, and said, “Am I not safe 
enough now?” And he hid the sword in his bosom, and 
rolled up the clue in his hand; and then he swore to 
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Ariadne, and fell down before her, and kissed her hands 
and feet; and she wept over him a long while, and then 
went away; and Theseus lay down and slept sweetly. 

And when the evening came, the guards came in and . 
led him away to the labyrinth. 

And he went down into the doleful gulf, through 
winding paths among the rocks, under caverns, and 
arches, and galleries, and over heaps of fallen stone. 
And he turned on the left hand, and on the right hand, 
and went up and down, till his head was dizzy; but all 
the while he held his clue. For when he went in he had 
fastened it to a stone, and left it to unroll off his hand as 
he went on; and it lasted him till he met the Minotaur, 
in a narrow chasm between black cliffs. 

And when he saw him he stopped awhile for he 
had never seen so strange a beast. His body was a man’s 
but his head was the head of a bull;'and his teeth were 
the teeth of a lion; and with them he tore his prey. And 
when he saw Theseus he roared, and put his head down, 
and rushed right at him. 

But Theseus stepped aside nimbly, and as he passed 
by, cut him in the knee; and ere he could turn in the 
narrow path, he followed him, and stabbed him again 
and again from behind, till the monster fled bellowing 
wildly; for he had never before felt a wound. And 
Theseus followed him at full speed, holding the clue of 
thread in his left hand. 

hein on, through cavern after cavern, under dark 
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ribs of sounding stone, and up rough glens and torrent- 
beds, among the sunless roots of Ida, and to the edge of 
the eternal snow, went they, the hunter and the hunted, 
while the hills bellowed to the monster’s bellow. 

And at last Theseus came up with him, where he lay 
panting on a slab among the snow, and caught him by the 
horns, and forced his head back, and drove the keen 
sword through his throat. 

Then he turned and went back limping and weary, 
feeling his way down by the clue of thread, till he came 
to the mouth of that doleful place; and saw waiting for 
him, whom but Ariadne! 

And he whispered, “It is done!’ and showed her the 
sword; and she laid her finger on her lips, and led him 
to the prison, and opened the doors, and set all the 
prisoners free, while the guards lay sleeping heavily; for 
she had silenced them with wine. 

Then they fled to their ship together, and leaped on 
board, and hoisted up the sail; and the night lay dark 
around them so that they passed through Minos’s ships, 
and escaped all safe to Naxos; and there Ariadne became 
Theseus’s wife. 

KING THESEUS. 


And now Theseus was king of Athens, and he guarded 
it and ruled it well. 

And he gathered (so the Athenians say) all the 
boroughs of the land together, and knit them into one 
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strong people, while before they were all parted and 
weak; and many another wise thing he did so that his 
people honored him after he was dead for many a hun- 
dred years, as the father of their freedom and their laws. 
And six hundred years after his death in the famous 
fight at Marathon, men said that they saw the ghost of 
Theseus, with his mighty brazen club fighting in the van 
of battle against the invading Persians, for the country 
which he loved. And twenty years after Marathon, his 
bones (they say) were found in Scuros, an isle beyond the 
sea; and they were bigger than the bones of mortal man. 
So the Athenians brought them home in triumph; and 
all the people came out to welcome them; and they built 
over them a noble temple, and adorned it with sculptures 
and paintings, in which were told all the noble deeds 
of Theseus; and the ruins of it are standing still. 


CHEAP GR SOC LX: 


THE STORY OF ‘GARETH, 


BEGINNING WITH SMALL THINGS. 


WHAT. 

“Do you wish to be great? Then begin by being 
little. Do you desire to construct a vast and lofty fabric? 
Think first about the foundation of humility. The 
higher your structure is to be, the deeper must be its 
foundation. Modest humility is beauty’s crown.” 


—Saint Augustine. 
LIEECE AND GREAT. 
CHARLES MACKAY. 


A traveler, through a dusty road, 
Strewed acorns on the lea; 
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And one took root and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree. 

Love sought its shade at evening time, 
To breath its early bows; 

And Age was pleased, in heats of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs. 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 
The bird’s sweet music bore; 

It stood a glory in its place, 
A blessing evermore. 


A little spring had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern; 

A passing stranger scooped a well, 
Where weary men might turn. 

He walled it in, and hung with care 
A ladle at the brink; 

He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that Toil might drink. 

He passed again—and lo! the well, 
By summers never dried, 

Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, 
And saved a life beside. 


A dreamer dropped a random thought; 
*Twas old—and yet ’twas new; 

A simple fancy of the brain, 
But strong in being true. 
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It shone upon a genial mind, 
And lo! its light became 
A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 
A monitory flame. 
The thought was small—its issue great, 
A watch fire on the hill; 
It sheds its radiance far adown, 
-And cheers the valley still. 


A nameless man, amid a crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 
Let fall a word of hope and love, 

Unstudied, from the heart. 
A whisper on the tumult thrown, 
A transitory breath, 
It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death. 
© germ! O fount! O word of love! 
O thought at random cast! 
Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last. 


How. 

“Tt does not matter if the greatest thing for you to 
do be not in itself great. The best preparation for great- 
ness comes in doing faithfully the little things that lie 
nearest. The nearest is the greatest in most human 


lives. 
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“Even washing one’s own face may be the greatest 
present duty. The ascetics of the past, who scorned 
cleanliness in the search for godliness, became, some- 
times, neither clean nor holy. For want of a clean face 
they lost their souls. 

“Tt was Agassiz’s strength that he knew the value of 
to-day. Never were such bright skies as arched above 
him; nowhere else were such charming associates, such 
budding students, such secréts of nature fresh to his 
hand. His was the buoyant strength of the man who 
can look the stars in the face because he does his part in 
the universe as well as they do theirs.” 

—David Starr Jordan. 

WHEN. 

“He who waits to do a great deal of good at once 
will neve: do anything.” —Samuel Johnson. 


“You took to the sky at evening, and out of the depths 
of blue 

A little star, you call it, is glimmering faintly through. 

Little! He sees, who looks from His throne in the 
highest place, 

A great world circling grandly the limitless realms of 
space. 


So with your life’s deep purpose, set in His mighty plan, 

Out of the dark you see it, looking with human scan. 

Little and weak you call it. He from His throne may 
see 
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Sow the good seed, and already the harvest may be 
won. 

The deed is great in the doing that God calls good when 
done. 

"Tis as great, perhaps, to be noble as noble things to do; 

And the world of men is better if one man grows more 
true. 


Let us be strong in the doing, for that is ours alone; 

The meaning and end are His, and He will care for His 
own. 

And, tf it seems to us little, remember that from afar 

He looks into a world where we but glance at a star.” 


WHERE. 

“Haloes are homemade.”—Waulliam Byron Forbush. 

“Remember, each of you younger men here—what I 
think the older men do not need to be told—that the 
chance for heroic endeavor of rather spectacular kind 
doesn’t often count; that the man who really counts in 
this life is not the man who thinks how well he could 
do some bit of heroism if the chance arose, but the man 
who actually does the humdrum, workaday, every-day 
duties as those duties arise. The very first thing to do 
is to do your duty in the family, in the home.” 

—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Way. 
“A thousand miles begins with one step.” 
—From the Japanese. 
“The distance is nothing; it is only the first step that 
costs: —Madame du Deffand. 
“Great merit or great failings will make you re- 
spected or despised, but trifles, little attentions, mere 
nothings, either done or neglected, will make you either 
liked or disliked in the general.run of the world” 
. —Michael Angelo. 


Out of the old days of knighthood, the days of King 
Arthur, comes the story of how a lad of the noblest 
blood was not ashamed to begin his life work as a ser- 
vant and how, thus beginning, he let neither ridicule 
nor danger keep him back, until he won success. It is 
the story of GARETH AND LynetrTe. It is retold by Mary 
Macleod. 

Gareth was a little prince. His home was an old 
grey castle, and there were great mountains all round 
the castle. Gareth loved these mountains and his beau- 
tiful home at the foot of them. He had lived there 
all his life. 

Gareth had no little boys or girls to play with, for 
there were no houses near his mountain home. 

But Gareth was happy all day long. Sometimes in 
the bright summer mornings the streams would call to 
him. Then he would follow up the mountains, till he 


at 
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found the place where the streams ended in tiny silver 
threads. 

Sometimes the birds and beasts, his woodland friends, 
would call to him, and then Gareth would wander about 
in the forest with them till evening came. Then he 
would tell his mother the wonderful things he had seen, 
and the wonderful things he had heard in the forests and 
on the mountain-sides. 

Gareth’s mother, the Queen of Orkney, loved the 
little prince so much that she was never dull. She had 
no one to talk to except her little son, for her husband 
was old, so old that he could not talk to his Queen. And 
if she talked to him, he was almost too deaf to hear what 
she said. 

But though the Queen was never dull, she was some- 
times unhappy. She was afraid that some day, when 
Gareth was older, he would want to leave her to go into 
the world, perhaps to go to the great King Arthur’s 
court, as his three brothers had done. 

“Now Gareth had already heard stories about the 
brave deeds of King Arthur’s knights. He knew that 
they were strong men, and that they fought for the weak 
people, and that they often had great adventures, when 
they were sent to punish the King’s enemies. And Gareth 
longed to be a man, for “when I am a man, I will be one 
of Arthur’s knights, too,’ he thought. 

At last, one day, his mother knew that what she had 
been afraid of had come to pass. She knew that Gareth 
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would not be content to stay among the mountains much 
longer. But when he threw his arms round her, and 
coaxed her to let him go, she thought, “Surely I can 
keep him a little longer.” And she said, “Your father 
is old, and your brothers have left me. You will not 
leave me alone, Gareth. You will stay and be a great 
huntsman and follow the deer.” But all the time her 
heart whispered, “He will not stay.” 

And Gareth said, “Let me go, sweet mother. Now I 
am aman, I must do a man’s work. Follow the deer! 
‘ No; now I must follow the King.” 

But still his mother would not let him go. “The next 
she thought. 
And when Gareth came again and pleaded to be allowed 


’ 


time he asks me, I will try another way,’ 


to go to court, she said, “Yes, you may go, if for 
one whole year you will tell no one your name, or*that 
you are a prince, and if for that whole year you will go 
into the King’s kitchen and work there.’ ‘‘These things 
will be too difficult for my princely boy,” she thought. 

But Gareth wanted to go so much, that he promised 
aot to tell any one his name. nor that he was a prince. 
“And 1 will go to the court, only to work in the King’s 
kitchen tor a year,”’ promised Gareth proudly. And then 
his mother knew that her plan had failed, and she wept. 

But Gareth was glad. He got up early one morning, 
and without saying good-bye to his mother, for he could 
not bear to see her sad face again, he left his mountain 
home, and went out into the wide world. 
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When three men, dressed like ploughman, left the 
cast#e, no one would have known that one of them was 
a prince. For Gareth had left all his beautiful clothes 
behind him, and was dressed just like the two servants 
he took with him. But still he was glad, for though he 
remembered he was going to work in a kitchen, he 
thought a year would soon pass, and then, perhaps, King 
Arthur would make him one of his knights. 

Ona certain day, every year, there was a great feast 
at Arthur’s court. Now the King would not sit down to 
the feast till he had heard if any of his people were in 
trouble, and if they wished one of his knights to go and 
help them. And on this day too, people could come 
into the King’s presence to ask for any boon or good 
thing they wished. Gareth reached the court, with his 
two servants, on one of these feast-days. 


“The King will listen to my wish to-day. I will go 
to him at once,” thought Gareth. And leaning on the 
shoulders of his servants, so as to look less princely, he 
came into the large dining-hall. 


“Grant me only this boon,” Gareth entreated the 
King, “that I may work in your kitchen and eat and 
drink there for a year. After that I will fight.” 


And King Arthur looked at Gareth, and saw that 
though he leaned on his servants he was tall and strong, 
and that though he wore rough clothes, he was as noble- 
looking as any of his knights. 
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-“You ask but a small boon,” said the King. ‘Would 
you not rather serve me as my knight?” ° 

And Gareth longed to say “Yes.” But as he could 
not break the promise he had given to his mother, he 
said again, that the only boon he asked was to be 
allowed to work in the King’s kitchen. 

Then the King sent for Sir Kay, the steward of his 
kitchen, and told him to make Gareth one of his kitchen- 
boys. But Sir Kay did not wish this noble-looking lad 
in his ixitchen, and he made fun of him and mocked him, 
because he would not tell his name nor where his home 
was. 

But Sir Lancelot, the noblest knight in all the land, 

was kind to Gareth, and Gareth’s brother, Sir Gavaine, 
~ who had gone to Arthur’s court long ago, was kind to 
him too. Yet Sir Gavaine did not know that Gareth 
was his brother, for the little prince he had left at home 
looked very different to the King’s new kitchen-boy. 

In the kitchen Gareth soon began to find out what 
a difficult task he had undertaken, for the sake of one day 
being a Knight. He ate his meals with rough kitchen- 
boys, and as Gareth’s mother had taught her little prince 
daintily, he did not like their rough ways; and at night 
he slept in a shed with dirty kitchen-boys. 

And because Sir Kay did not like Gareth, he would 
bustle and hurry him, and make him work harder than 
any of the other lads, and give him all the roughest 
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work to do. It was Gareth who had to draw the water 
and cut the wood, while the other servants played. 

But when at last his work was done, Gareth would 
listen gladly as the servants talked of Lancelot and the 
King. He loved to hear how Lancelot had twice saved 
the King’s life and how since then there had grown up 
a great friendship between the King and his brave knight. 

And Gareth was glad when he heard that though 
Lancelot was first in all the tournaments or mock battles, 
yet on the battlefield his hero King was mightiest of all. 

But when the servants’ talk was rough and -rude, 
Gareth would not listen, but sang some of his old moun- 
tain-songs, carolling like any lark, and the servants 
stopped their talk to listen. 

It seemed a long year to Gareth, the longest year in 
all his life, but at last it came to an end. A whole year 
had passed, and another of the King’s great feast-days 
had begun. 

Gareth woke up on that morning, thinking, “Now at 
last I can be one of King Arthur’s kimghts; now at last 
Pata. ice. 

In the dining-room he sprang eagerly to the King’s 
side. “A boon, King Arthur, grant me this boon,” he 
cried, “that I serve you no longer as kitchen-page, but 
as a knight.” 

Arthur loved the noble-looking lad, and was pleased 
with his eagerness. “I make you my knight, to win glory 
and honour for our land,” said the King. But the secret 
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of Gareth’s knighthood was to be kept from all but Sir 
Lancelot, till the new knight, Sir Gareth, had won for 
himself great fame. 

“You shall begin at once,’ said the King. And he 
promised Gareth that he should be the first of all his 
knights to leave his court that day. 


As he spoke, a beautiful lady called Lynette came 
into the hall, in great-haste. “A knight to rescue my 
sister, King Arthur,’ she cried. 

“Who is your sister, and why does she need a 
knight?” asked the King. 

And Lynette told Arthur that her sister was called 
the Lady Lyonors, and that Lyonors was rich and had 
many castles of her own, but a cruel knight, called the 
Red Knight, had shut her up in one of her own castles. 
The name of the castle in which she was a prisoner was 
Castle Dangerous. And the Red Knight said he would 
keep Lady Lyonors there, till he had fought King 
Arthur's bravest knight. Then he would make Lyonors 
his wife. “But,” said Lynette, “my sister will never 
be the bride of the Red Knight, for she does not love 
him.” 

Then Arthur, looking round his knights, saw Gareth’s 
eyes growing bright, and heard Gareth’s voice ringing 
out, “Your promise, King.’ i 

And the King said to Gareth, “Go and rescue the 
Lady Lyonors from the Red Knight.” 
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“A kitchen-page go to rescue the Lady Lyonors!” 
shouted Sir Kay in scorn. 

When Lynette heard that, she was angry, and said, 
“T came for Sir Lancelot, the greatest of all your knights, 
and you give me a kitchen-boy.”’ In her anger, she 
walked out of the palace gates, and rode quickly down the 
streets. She neither looked nor waited to see if Gareth 
followed. 

“T will wait for nothing,” thought the new knight, 
and he hurried after Lynette to the palace gates, but there 
he was stopped. 

Gareth’s mother had not forgotten that a year had 
passed since her boy had left her. In her quiet castle 
she had been busy planning a surprise for her prince. 

“Gareth will be a knight to-day,” she thought. “I 
will send our dwarf to him with a noble war-horse and 
armor fit for a knight. Surely he will begin his ad- 
ventures the more gladly, that I help to send him forth,” 
she murmured, thinking half-regretfully of the long year 
she had made him spend in the kitchen. 

And Gareth was glad when he saw his mother’s gift; 
and when he had put on the armour, there was no more 
handsome knight in all King Arthur’s court than Sir 
Gareth. He mounted his horse, and, telling the dwarf 
to follow, rode quickly after Lynette. 

But Gareth had not gone far, when he heard shouts 
behind him, and, turning, he saw that Sir Kay was rid- 
ing after him. 
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“If it is possible, I will bring my kitchen-boy back 
again,” thought Sir Kay, “for he works well.” “Have 
you forgotten that I am your master?” he shouted, as 
he reached Gareth. 

“You are no longer my master,” said Gareth, “and 
I know that you are the most unkind of all Arthur’s 
knights.”” 

Then Sir Kay was so angry that he drew his sword, 
and Gareth drew his and struck Sir Kay so hard a blow, 
that he tumbled off his horse, and lay on the ground as 
if he were dead. Then Gareth took away his old mas- 
ter’s sword and shield, and telling the dwarf to take 
Sir Kay’s horse, he once more hurried on to reach 
Lynette. 

Both Lancelot and Lynette had seen Sir Gareth fight 
with Sir Kay, for the King had asked Sir Lancelot to 
ride on before Gareth, that he might know if his new 
knight could use his sword. 

When Lancelot had seen Sir Kay fall to the ground, 
he rode back to the court to tell King Arthur that his 
knight, Sir Gareth, was strong and true. And he sent 
men to bring home the wounded Sir Kay. 

Now Lynette was more cross than ever because © 
Lanceot had left her, and when Gareth at last rode up 
to her, she cried rudely, “You are only a kitchen-knave. 
Your clothes smell of cooking, and your dress is soiled 
with grease and tallow. Ride further off from me.” 
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But what she said was not true, for Gareth had put 
on the beautiful armour his mother had sent him. 

As Lynette mocked, Gareth rode quietly behind. In 
spite of her unkindness, he was happy. After the long 
days spent in the hot kitchen, the forest breeze seemed 
to touch him more gently than in the old days, and the 
trees seemed to him more beautiful. But though the 
streams seemed more clear, they still called to him, just 
as the streams in his own mountains used to do. 

But Gareth had not much time to think of the trees 
and streams, for suddenly he heard the steps of some 
one hurrying through the forest, crushing the fallen 
twigs and crisp leaves underfoot in his great haste. W as 
it an adventure? 

“Where are you running to?” said Gareth, as a man 
came in sight. 

“© sir, six thieves have fallen upon my lord, and 
bound him to a tree and I am afraid they will kill him.” 

“Show me where your lord is,” said Gareth. And 
they rode together to the place where the knight was 
tied to a tree. 

Then Gareth struck the first robber down with his 
sword, and killed another, and slew the third as he 
turned to run away. 

“There were six thieves,’ thought Gareth; but when 
he turned to look for the other three, they were nowhere 
to be seen. They had all run away in great fright. 

Then Gareth unbound the knight. And the knight 
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was very grateful, and said, “Come and stay at my castle 
to-night, and to-morrow I will reward you.” 

“T want no reward,” said Gareth. ‘And besides, I 
must follow this lady.” But when he rode up to Lynette, 
she said, “Ride further off, for still you smell of the 
kitchen. You are no knight, though you killed the 
robbers.”’ 

Then the knight who had been set free rode up and 
asked Lynette to come to his castle, and as it was getting 
dark in the forest, she was glad to stay with him that 
night. , 

At supper-time, the knight put a chair for Gareth be- 
side Lynette. 

“Sir Knight you are wrong to put a kitchen-knave 
beside me,” said the lady, “for I am of noble birth.” 

“The noble-looking knight a kitchen-knave! What 
does the lady mean!” But he took Gareth to another 
table, and sat there himself with him. 

The next morning Gareth and Lynette thanked the 
knight, and rode on, till they came to another great 
forest, and at the end of the forest they reached a broad 
river. There was only one place where the river was 
narrow and could be crossed, and this passage was 
guarded by two knights. 

“Will you fight two knights,” mocked Lynette, ‘or 
will you turn back again?” 

“Six knights would not make me turn back,” said 
Gareth, as he rushed into the river. One knight rushed 
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in from the further side, and Gareth and he fought with 
their swords in the middle of the stream. At last Gareth 
smote him on the helmet so violently that he fell down 
into the water and was drowned. 


Then Gareth spurred his horse up to the bank where 
the other knight stood waiting for him, and this knight 
fought so fiercely that he broke Gareth’s spear. Then 
they both drew their swords and fought for a long time, 
till in the end Gareth won the victory. 

Gareth then crossed over the river again to Lynette, 
and told her to ride on, for the passage across the river 
was clear. 

“Alas, that a kitchen-page should kill two brave 
knights!" cried Lynette. “But do not think your skill 
killed these men.” And she told Gareth she had seen 
the horse of the first knight stumble, and that that was 
why he was drowned. “And, as for the second knight, 
you came behind and slew him like a coward,” she said. 

“Lady,” said Gareth, “say what you like; but lead 
on, and I follow to deliver your sister.” So Gareth and 
the lady rode on till evening. 

In the evening they came to a strange and dreary 
country, where everything looked black. On one side 
of a black hawthorn hung a black banner, on the other 
side hung a black shield. Beside the shield there was 
a long black spear, and close to the spear there was 
a great black horse, covered with silk, and the silk was 
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black. And looking blacker than all the rest was a huge 
black rock. 

Through the darkness they could see some one sitting 
near the rock. It was a knight, and he was armed in 
black armour, and his name was “the Knight of the 
Black Land.” 6 

Lynette saw the knight. “Flee down the valley, be- 
fore the Black Knight saddles his horse,” she cried to 
Gareth. But she knew that even the Black Knight would 
not frighten her kitchen-knave. 

The Black Knight saddled his horse and rode up to 
them. “Is this your knight, and has he come to fight 
me?” he asked Lynette. 

“He is only a kitchen-boy, he is no knight of mine,” 
Lynette answered. And in a cruel voice she added, “I 
wish you could slay him and take him out of my way; 
but he does wonderful deeds with his sword, and has 
just slain two knights.” TAS 

“Tf he is no knight, I will take his horse and armour, 
and let him go. It would be a shame to take his life,”’ 
said the Black Knight. 

Gareth was very angry when he heard this. “I am 
on my way to Castle Dangerous, and I mean to reach it,” 
he said to the Black Knight. “And as for my horse and 
armour you cannot have them unless you take them from 
me in a fair fight.” 

Then they began to fight in foot, and the Black 
Knight wounded Gareth, but Gareth smote him with 
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such strength that his sword cut through the knight’s 
armour, and then the Black Knight fell to the ground 
and died. This was the fiercest fight Gareth had ever 
fought, and it lasted for an hour and a half. 

Once more Gareth went back to Lynette a conquero-, 
but still she cried, “Do not come near me, kitchen-knave. 
You have slain a noble knight. Let me ride on alone.” 

“Whatever happens, I will follow you till we reach 
the Lady Lyonors,” said Gareth. 

They were coming near to Castle Dangerous now, 
but before they reached it a knight dressed all in green 
stopped them. 

And Gareth fought the Green Knight too. But 
when he had struck him to the ground, the Green Knight 
begged Gareth to spare his life. 

“It is useless to ask me to spare your life, for you 
shall die, unless the Lady Lynette asks me to set you 
free,” said Gareth. And he began to undo the helmet 
of the Green Knight, as if he meant to slay him. 

“T will never ask a favour of a kitchen-page,” said 
Lynette haughtily. “I will never ask you to spare the 
Green Enight’s life.” 

“Spare my life,’ entreated the Green Knight, “and 
I and my thirty followers will serve you forever.” 

“Tt 1s useless for you to ask me.” repeated Gareth. 
“Only the Lady Lynette can save your life.’ And again 
he lifted his sword, as if to slay the Green Knight. 


“You will not slay him, for if you do, you will be 
14 : 
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sorry,’ stammered Lynette, as she saw Gareth’s sword 
coming down to kill the knight. 

Gareth heard Lynette’s voice, and at once put away 
his sword, and gave the Green Knight his freedom. 

In his gratitude the knight persuaded Gareth and 
Lynette to stay with him that night, “and in the morning 
I will help you to reach Castle Dangerous,” he said. 

That evening at supper-time, Lynette again mocked 
Gareth. He had never asked her to be more gentle to 
him, but now he said, ““Mock me no more, for in spite 
of all your taunts [ have killed many knights, and cleared 
the forest of the King’s enemies.” 

Now Lynette had begun to feel ashamed of her un- 
kindness and as she listened to Gareth, and thought how 
loyally he had served her, she felt sorry that she had 
been so unkind. And she asked Gareth to forgive her 
for being so rude. 

“T forgive you with all my heart,’ said Gareth, and 
at last they rode on happily side by side. 

Then Gareth sent his dwarf on in front to tell 
Lynette’s sister that they were near the castle. And 
the Lady Lyonors asked the dwarf a great many ques- 
tions about his master. 

“He is a noble knight and a kind master,” said the 
dwarf; and he told the lady of all the adventures they 
had met on their way to her castle. And Lyonors 
longed to see the knight who had fought so often and 
so bravely to reach her. 
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And now there was only the Red Knight between 
Gareth and the Lady Lyonors. . 

On the great tree outside the castle, Gareth saw 
hanging the bodies of forty knights, with their shields 
round their necks and their spurs on their heels. As 
he looked at this terrible sight, Gareth was afraid. 

Then Lynette reminded him of all his victories, and 
of how even the Black Knight had yielded to him. But 
what encouraged Gareth more than all Lynette said was 
that when he looked up to the castle, he saw a beautiful 
lady at one of the windows. She smiled and waved her 
hands to him, and he knew that this was the Lady 
Lyonors. ‘Then all his courage came back. 

“This is the fairest lady I have ever seen,” thought 
Gareth. “I ask nothing better than to be allowed to do 
battle for her, and win her from the Red Knight.” 

Outside the castle, hanging on a sycamore tree, was a 
great horn, made of elephant’s bone, and whoever wished 
to fight the Red Knight must blow this horn. 

Gareth looked again at the window where Lyonors 
still watched, and hesitating no longer, blew the horn 
so piercingly and so long that he woke all the echoes of 
the wood. 

Then the Knight of the Red Lands armed himself 
in great haste, and his barons brought him a red spear, 
and a steed covered with red silk. And the Red Knight 
rode proudly down into the valley, to slay Gareth, as he 
had slain the other forty knights. 
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“Do not look any longer at the castle window,” said 
the Red Knight roughly to Gareth. “The Lady Lyonors 
is mine. I have fought many battles for her.” 

“I know that the Lady Lyonors does not love you 
nor your ways, for they are cruel,” said Gareth, “and 
I will rescue her from you, or die!” 

“Look at the dead knights on those trees, and be- 
ware,” said the Red Knight, “or soon I will hang your 
body beside theirs.” 

“That is a sight that makes me only more anxious to 
fight,” said Gareth, “for you break the rules of all true 
knights by your cruelty.” 

“Talk no more,” said the Red Knight, “but get ready 
for the combat.” 

Then Gareth told Lynette to go further off, to a place 
of safety. 

And the two knights smote each other so fiercely in 
front of their shields that they both fell off their horses, 
still holding the reins in their hands. And they lay 
stunned on the ground so long that those who were 
watching from the castle thought their necks were broken. 

But after a time, leaving their horses, they fought 
on foot. And the battle was so rough that great pieces 
of their shields and armour were knocked off and left 
lying on the field. 

And they fought till twelve o’clock. But by that 
time they were so worn out that they staggered about, 
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scarcely knowing where they went and their wounds 
“bled so much that they were faint. 

They fought till evening and then they both agreed 
to rest tor a little while. 

Thea Gareth took off his helmet, and looked up to the 
castle window. And when he saw the Lady Lyonors 
looking down at him, with great kindness in her eyes, 
his heart felt all at once light and glad. a 

And her kindness made him strong, and he started 
up quickly and called to the Red Knight to fight, “and 
this time to the death,” said Gareth. 

In his fury the Red Knight knocked the sword out of 
Gareth’s hand, and before he could get it again he gave 
him such a blow on his helmet that Gareth stumbled and 
fell to the ground. 

Then Lynette called out, “O Gareth, have you lost 
your courage? My sister weeps and breaks her heart, 
because her true knight has fallen.”’ 

When Gareth heard that, he got up, and with great 
effort leaped to where his sword lay, and caught it in his 
hand and began to fight as if he fought a new battle. 

And his strokes fell so quickly on his foe, that Red 
Knight lost his sword and fell to the ground, and Gareth 
threw himself on him to slay him. But the knight 
begged piteously for his life. 

“Go to the castle and yield your homage to the 
Lady Lyonors,” said Gareth. “And if she is willing to 
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pardon you, you are free, after you restore the lands and 
castles you have taken from her.” 

Then the Red Knight gladly restored all he had 
stolen. And after he had been forgiven by the Lady 
Lyonors, he journeyed to the court, and told Arthur all 
that Sir Gareth had done. 

(Another account relates that the last knight was 
masked, and dressed like the monster Death, but that 
when Gareth toppled him over, he proved-to be only a 
little boy, whom his wicked brothers had forced to dress 
thus to scare Lady Lyonors.) 

And Lynette came and took off Gareth’s armour and 
bathed lis wounds, and he rested in his tent for ten days. 

“T will go to the castle and ask Lyonors to come home 
with me and be my wife,” thought Gareth, as soon as 
his wounds were healed. But when he came to the 
castle, he found the drawbridge pulled up, and many 
armed men were there who would not let him enter. 

“But Lyonors, ‘must see Lyonors,” thought Gareth. 
“Surely she will wish to see me,” and he looked wist- 
fully up to the window, and there, beautiful as ever, was 
his Lady Lyonors. 

“T cannot love you altogether,” said Lyonors, “till 
you have been King Arthur’s knight for another year, 
and helped to clear the land from his enemies.” 

Though he was a good knight, Gareth’s heart was 
heavy as he listened. “If I do not see Lyonors for a 
year,” he thought, “‘the months will pass more slowly-and 
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seem more empty than those long months I spent in the 
King’s kitchen.” But as Gareth was a right loyal knight, 
he bowed to his lady’s will. He had freed the castle from 
the Red Knight, and now it was open to every one, only 
he himself was banished. And he went away sadly but 
faithfully to find new adventures. 

And when Gareth slept in the forests or on the wild 
mountain-sides he often dreamed of the day that would 
come when his year’s wanderings were over, when Lyon- 
ors would be his wite, and together they would go back 
to King Arthur’s court and he would at last be known 
to every one as Sir Gareth and a prince. 

He dreamed, too, of the happier day when he would 
take the beautiful Lyonors to his mother, and show her 
the mountain home he loved so well. 


CHAPTER XxX 


CLEON AND: I. 


CONTENTMENT. 


Wat. 
“With more of thanks and less of thought, 
; I strive to make my matters meet; 
To seek what ancient sages sought, 
Physic and food in sour and sweet; 
To take what passes in good part, 
And keep the hiccoughs from the heart.’’ 
—John Byron. 
How. 


MY SYMPHONY: 


“To live content with small means; to seek elegance 
rather than luxury, and refinement rather than fashion: 
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to be worthy, not respectable; and wealthy, not rich; to 
study hard, think quietly, talk gently, act frankly; to 
listen to stars and birds, babes and sages, with open 
heart; to bear all cheerfully, do all bravely, await occa- 
sions, hurry never; in a word, to let the spiritual un- 
bidden and unconscious, grow up through the common- 
place. This is to be my symphony.” 
—Wilham Henry Channing. 


“To secure a contented spirit measure your de- 
sires by your fortunes, not your fortunes by your 
desires.” —Jeremy Taylor. 

WHEN. - 

“Now they began to go down the hill into the Valley 
of Humiliaton. It was a steep hill, and was slippery; 
but they were very careful, so they got down pretty well. 

“As they were going along, and talking, they espied 
a boy feeding his father’s sheep. The boy was in very 
mean clothes, but of a very fresh and well-favoured coun- 
tenance; and as he sat by himself he sang. ‘Hark!’ said 
Mr. Greatheart, ‘to what the shepherd’s boy saith.’ So 
they hearkened, and he said: 


‘He that is down needs fear no fall; 
He that is low no pride; 

He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 
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‘I am content with what I have, 
Little be it, or much; 

And, Lord, contentment still I crave, 
Because thou savest much. 


‘Fulness to such a burden is, 
That go on pilgrimage; 

Here little, and hereafter bliss, 
Is best from age to age.’ 


“Then said the guide, “Do you hear him? I will 
dare to say that this boy lives a merrier life, and wears 
more of that herb called heart’s-ease in his bosom, than 
he that is clad in silk and velvet.’ —John Bunyan. 

WHERE. 

“Ah! if men but knew in what a small dwelling joy 
can live, and how little it costs to furnish it.” 

—Emil Souvestre. 

“A neat home, one of our own planning, a few books 
‘full of the inspirations of genius, a few friends worthy 
of being loved, and able to love us in return; a home 
and innocent pleasures that bring no remorse, a devo- 
tion to the right that will never swerve, a simple re- 
ligion empty of all bigoting, full of trust and life and 
love, to such philosophy this world will give up all the joy 
anas.. —David Swing. 

WHy, 

“Whoever is contented, he is rich.” —Firdasi. 
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“To have what we want is riches, but to be able to 
- do without is power.” 


“Better to weave in the web of life 
A. bright and golden filling 
And to do God’s will with a ready heart 
And hands that are swift and willing, 
Than to snap the delicate silver threads 
Of our curious lives asunder 
And then blame Heaven for the tangled ends, 
And sit and grieve and wonder.” 


CEPON CAN DIT. 
CHARLES MACKAY. 


“Cleon hath a million acres—ne’er a one have I; 
Cleon dwelleth in a palace, in a cottage, I; 
Cleon hath a dozen fortunes—not a penny I; 
But the poorer of the twain is Cleon, and not I. 


Cleon, true, possesseth acres—but the landscape, I; 
Half the charms to me it yieldeth money cannot buy; 


aoe, ALS 


Cleon harbors sloth and dullness—freshening vig 


He in velvet, I in fustian—richer man am I. 


Cleon is a slave to grandeur—free as thought am I; 
Cleon fees a score of doctors—need of none have I; 
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Wealth surrounded, care environed, Cleon fears to die; 
Death may come—he’ll find me ready—happier man 
yd) alle 


Cleon sees no charm in Nature—in a daisy I; 

Cleon hears no anthems singing in the sea and sky; 

Nature sings for me forever—earnest listener I; 

State for state, with all attendants, who would change? 
Not 1? 


GHAPTER? Xx XT. 


THE ESCAPE FROM GIANT GRIM. 


CHEERFULNESS. 
WHat. 
“Cheerfulness is the bright weather of the heart.” 
How. 
“Grin and bear it, is the old-fashioned advice, but sing 
and bear it is a great deal better.” 
—Charles H. Spurgeon. 


“Don’t sit and cry because the milk you’ve spilt— 
Just milk another cow.” 
“Only the hours that shine are numbered here.” 
—A Sun Dial. Motto. 


“Don’t chew your pills.” 
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“Take short views, hope for the best and trust in 
God?” —Sidney Smith. 

WHEN. ‘To-day. 

“Write it in your hearts that every day is the best day 


in the year.” —Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
“Instead of going to Heaven at last 
I’m going all along.” —Emuly Dickinson. 
WHERE. 


Wherever a word or a smile of cheer is given, even 
by the youngest it helps somebody. Everywhere, then, 
where there is trouble or darkness, or where the wheels 
move slowly or the danger looms large, is there need 
of those who will, as Robert Browning said, “face the 
Unseen with a cheer.” 

An illustration of how even the good cheer of a boy 
can help those who are older is seen in a poem of Stephen 
Chalmers that appeared in the New York Sun. 


DEAIMBOY: 


(An incident of the rescue of the crew from the 
Drumelzier, off Fire Island, as told by one of the 


wreckers. ) 


She lay, « ship o’ ghastly white, lashed by the reef-torn 
wave, 
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We wreckers standin’ by till dawn to comfort or to save. 

We'd fought for days to rescue, an’ it didn’t seem right 
fair 

That the Lord should let ‘em perish on that frozen hulk 
out there. 


All through the night we heard ’em sing, poor devils, 
sore distressed ; 

And clear above the storm we heard one voice above 
the rest. 

I tell you, sir, it made your scalp go creepin’ cold and 
tight 

To hear a boy aboard that wreck a-warblin’ all the 
night! < 


When daylight came, the sea was less like a fury run 
amuck 


An’ the wreck was still unbroken by the breakers’ surge 
and suck. 

We crept up clost as safety let and hollered: “Ship 
ahoy!” 

An’ first thing that we asked the crew was: “Who’s 
that lively boy?” 

And them as we took off that trip said: “He’s the 
steward’s rat. 

He’s only fifteen years—a kid—but one fine lad at that. 

He’s bin the life an’ soul 0’ us big fellers since the wreck. 

A-singin’ as he shivered on that groanin’ frozen deck!” 
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Last trip we took the Cap’n off an’ with him was that boy, 
A sleepy, frozen cherub—sorter ‘“somebody’s mother’s 


boy,” 
“Why didn’t you send the boy ashore?” we asked the 
Cap’n bold. 
The Skipper answered husky-like (well, mebbe he was 
cold) : 


“He wouldn’t leave the ship, first chance. ‘I guess I'll 
stay,’ said he, 

‘Tf it’s good enough f’r the Cap’n—well, it’s good enough 
for me!’ ” 

When we tough wreckers heard that tale we shook the 
very deep 

With a cheer for that little midshipmite, but he—was 
fast asleep! 


Wary. 
“Tt does no good to carry around a lightning rod 
to attract trouble.” 


“Your merry heart goes all the way; 
- Your sad tires ina mile.” . 
—William Shakespeare. 


“The day never becomes brighter by finding fault 
with the sun.” 

“The pleasantest things in the world are pleasant 
thoughts, and the greatest thing in life is to have as 
many of them as possible.” —George MacDonald. 


oy 
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“Life will always be, to a great extent, what we our- 
selves make it. The cheerful man makes, a cheerful 
world, the gloomy man a gloomy one. We usually find 
but our own temperament reflected in the dispositions of 
those about us. If we are ourselves querrulous, we will 
find them so; if we are unforgiving and uncharitable to 
them, they will be the same to us. A person returning 
from an evening party not long ago complained to a 
policeman on his beat that an ill-looking fellow was fol- 
lowing him; it turned out to be only his own shadow! 
’ And such, usually, is human life to each of us; it is, 
for the most part, but the reflection of ourselves.” 


—Samuel Smiles. 
SING A SONG. 


If you'll sing a song as you go along, 

In the face of the real or the fancied wrong, 
In spite of the doubt if you'll fight it out, 

And show a heart that is brave and stout, 

If you'll laugh at the jeers and refuse the tears, 
You'll force the ever-reluctant cheers 

That the world denies when a coward cries, 
To give to the man who bravely tries; 

And you'll win success with a little song— 

If you'll sing the song as you go along! 


If you'll sing a song as you plod along, 
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You'll find that the busy, rushing throng 

Will catch the strain of the glad refrain; 

That the sun will follow the blinding rain; 
That the clouds will fly from the blackened sky ; 
That the stars will come out by and by; 

And you'll make new friends, till hope descends 
From where the placid rainbow bends; 

And all because of a little song— 

If you'll sing a song as you plod along! 


If you'll sing a song as you trudge along, 

You'll see that the singing will make you strong; 
And the heavy load and the rugged road, 

And the sting and the stripe of the tortuous goad, 
Will soar with the note that you set afloat; 
That the beam will change to a trifling mote; 
That the world is bad when you are sad 

Anda bright and beautiful when glad. 

That all you need is a little song— 

If vou'll sing the song as you trudge along. 


In that famous adventure with the Giant of Doubting 
Castle in “The Pilgrim’s Progress” it is only the constant 
cheerfulness of that undaunted character, Hopeful, that 
keeps up the courage and strength of Christian, until 
he finds that he has all along had a way to get out of 


the dungeon. 


Do you remember the story? 
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Now I beheld in my dream, that they had not 
journeyed far, but the river and the way for a time 
parted; at which they were not a little sorry, yet they 
durst not go out of the way. Now the way from the 
river was rough, and their feet tender, by reason of 
their travels; “so the souls of the pilgrims were much 
discouraged because of the way.” Wherefore, still as 
they went on, they wished for better way. 

Now a little before them, there was on the left hand 
of the road a meadow, and a stile to go over into it; and 
that meadow was called By-path Meadow. Then said 
Christian to his fellow, “If this meadow lieth along our 
wayside, let’s go over into it.” 

Then he went to the stile to see, and behold a path 
lay along by the way on the other side of the fence. “It 
is according to my wish,” said Christian. “Here is the 
easiest going; come, good Hopeful, and let us go over.”’ 

Hore. But how if this path should lead us out of 
the way? . 

“That’s not like,’ said the other. “Look, doth it not 
go along by the wayside?” 

So Hopeful, being persuaded by his fellow, went after 
him ovet the stile. \When they were gone over, and 
were got into the path, they found it very easy to their 
feet; and withal they, looking before them espied a man 
walking as they did (and his name Vain-Confidence) ; 
so they called after him, and asked him whither that 
way led. 
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He said, “To the Celestial Gate.” 

“Look,” said Christian, “did I not tell you so? By 
this way you may see we are right.” 

So they followed, and he went before them. But be- 
hold, the night came on, and it grew very dark; so that 
they that were behind lost the sight of him that went 
before. 

He therefore that went before (Vain-Confidence by 
name), not seeing the way before him, fell into a deep 
pit, which was on purpose there made by the prince of 
those grounds, to catch vain-glorious fools withal, and 
was dashed in pieces with his fall. 

Now Christian and his fellow heard him fall. So 
they called to know the matter, but there was none to 
answer, only they heard a groaning. 

Then said Hopeful, “Where are we now?’ 

Then was his fellow silent, as mistrusting that he 
had led him out of the way. And now it began to rain, 
and thuuder and lightning in a very dreadful manner, 
and the water arose amain. 

Then Hopeful groaned in himself, saying, “Oh, that 
I had kept on my way!” 

Curistian. Who could have thought that this 
path should have led us out of the way? 

Hops. I was afraid on’t at the very first, and there- 
fore gave you that gentle caution. I would have spoken 
plainer, but that you are older than I. 

CuristiAn. Good brother, be not offended; I am 
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sorry | have brought thee out of the way, and that I 
have put thee into such imminent danger; pray, my 
brother, forgive me; I did not do it of an evil intent. 

Hore. Be comforted, my brother, for I forgive thee; 
and believe, too, that this shall be for our good. 

CuristiAN. I am glad I have with me a merciful 
brother; but we must not stand thus; let us try to go 
back again. 

Horr. But, good brother, let me go before. 

CuRIsTIAN. No, if you please let me go first, that if 
there be any danger I may be first therein, because by my 
means we are both gone out of the way. 

“No,” said Hopeful, “you shall not go first; for your 
mind being out of trouble may lead you out of the way 
again.” 

Then, for their encouragement, they heard the voice 
of One saying, “Set thine heart towards the highway, 
even the way which thou wentest; turn again.” But by 
this time the waters were greatly risen, by reason of 
which the way of going back was very dangerous. 
(Then I thought that it is easier going out of the way 
when we are in, than going in when we are out.) Yet 
they adventured to go back, but it was so dark, and the 
flood was so high, that in their going back they had 
liked to have been drowned nine or ten times. 

Neitiier could they, with all the skill they had, get 
again to the stile that night. Wherefore, at last, light- 
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day brake: but, being weary, they fell asleep. 

Now there was, not far from the place where thev 
lay, a castle, called Doubting Castle, the owner whereof 
was Giant Despair; and it was in his grounds they now 
were sleeping. Wherefore he, getting up in the morning 
early, and walking up and down in his fields, caught 
Christian and Hopeful asleep in his grounds. 

Then, with a grim and surly voice, he bid them 
awake; and asked them whence they were, and what 
they did on his grounds. They told him they were 
pilgrims, and that they had lost their way. 

Then said the giant, ‘You have this night trespassed 
on me, by tramping in and lying on my grounds, and 
therefore you must go along with me.” So they were 
forced tc go, because he was stronger than they. They 
also had but little to say, for they knew themselves in a 
fault. The giant, therefore, drove them before him, and 
put them into his castle, into a very dark dungeon, nasty 
and stinking to the spirits of these two men. Here, then, 
they lay from Wednesday morning till Saturday night, 
without one bite of bread, or drop of drink, or light, or 
any to ack how they did. They were, therefore, here in 
evil case, and were far from friends and acquaintance. 
Now in this place Christian had double sorrow, because 
it was through his unadvised counsel that they were 
brought into this distress. 


Now Giant Despair had a wife, and her name was 
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Diffidence. So when he was gone to bed, he told his 
wife what he had done; to-wit, that he had taken a couple 
of prisoners and cast them into his dungeon, for tres- 
passing on his grounds. Then he asked her also what 
he had best do further to them. 

So she asked what they were, whence they 
came, and whither they were bound; and he told her. 

Then she counselled him that when he arose in the 
morning he should beat them without mercy. 

So, when he arose, he getteth him a grievous crab-tree 
cudgel, and goes down into the dungeon to them, and 
first falls to rating of them, as if they were dogs, although 
they gave him never a word of distaste; then he falls 
upon them, and beats them fearfully, in such sort that 


‘they were not able to help themselves, or to turn them 


upon the floor. 

This done, he withdraws and leaves them, there to 
condole their misery and to mourn under their distress. 
So all that day they spent the time in nothing but sighs 
and bitter lamentations. 

The next night, she, talking with her husband about 
them further, and understanding they were yet alive, did 
advise him to counsel them to make away with themselves. 

So, when morning was come, he goes to them in 
a surly manner, as before, and perceiving them to be 
very sore with the stripes that he had given them the 
day before, he told them, that since they were never like 
to come out of that place, their only way would be forth- 
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with to make an end of themselves, either with knife, 
halter, ov poisgn. 

“For why,” said he, “should you choose life, seeing 
it is attended with so much bitterness?” 

But they desired him to let them go. With that he 
looked ugly upon them and, rushing to them, had doubt- 
less made an end of them himself, but that he fell into one 
of his fits (for he sometimes, in sunshiny weather, fell 
into fits) and lost for a time the use of his hand; where- 
fore he withdrew, and left them as before, to consider 
what to do. Then did the prisoners consult between 
themselves, whether it was best to take his counsel or no; 
and thus they began to discourse: 

“Brother,” said Christian, “what shall we do? The 
life that we now live is miserable. For my part, I know - 
not whether it is best to live thus, or to die out of hand. 
‘My soul chooseth strangling rather than life,’ and the 
grave is more easy for me than this dungeon. Shall 
we be ruled by the giant?” 

Hops. Indeed, our present condition is dreadful, and 
death would be far more welcome to me than thus forever 
to abide; but yet, let us consider; the Lord of the country 
to which we are going hath said, ‘Thou shalt do no 
murder ;” no, not to another man’s person; much more, 
then, are we forbidden to take his counsel to kill our- 
selves. And let us consider again, that all the law is not 
in the hand of Giant Despair. Others, so far as I can 
understand, have been taken by him, as well as we; and 
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yet have escaped out of his hand. Who knows but that 
God that made the world may cause that Giant Despair 
may die? Or that at some time or other he may forget 
to lock us in? Or that he may in a short time have an- 
other of his fits before us, and may lose the use of his 
limbs ’—and if ever that should come to pass again, for 
my part I am resolved to pluck up the heart of a man, and 
try to my utmost to get from under his hand. I was a 
fool that I did not try to do it before; but, however, my 
brother, let’s be patient, and endure a while; the time may 
come that may give us a happy release; but let us not be 
our own murderers. 

With these words, Hopeful at present did moderate 
the mind of his brother; so they continued together (in 
the dark) that day, in their sad and doleful condition. 

Well, towards evening, the giant goes down into the 
dungeon again, to see if his prisoners had taken his coun- 
sel; but when he came there he found them alive; and, 
truly, alive was all, for now, what for want of bread and 
water, and by reason of the wounds they received when he 
beat them, they could do little but breathe. But, I say, he 
found them alive; at which he fell into a grievous rage, 
and told them that, seeing they had disobeyed his counsel, 
it should be worse with them than if they had never been 
born. 

At this they trembled greatly, and I think that Chris- 
tian fell into a swoon; but, coming a little to himself 
again, they renewed their discourse about the giant’s 
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counsel; and whether yet they had best to take it or no. 
Now Christian again seemed to be for doing it, but 
Hopeful made his second reply as followeth: 

“My brother,” said he, “rememberest thou not how 
valiant thou hast been heretofore? Apollyon could not 
crush thee, nor could all that thou didst hear, or see, or 
feel, in the Valley of the Shadow of Death. What hard- 
ships, terror, and amazement hast thou already gone 
through! Art thou now nothing but fears? Thou 
seest | am in the dungeon with thee, a far weaker man 
by nature than thou art; also that giant has wounded me 
as well as thee, and hath also cut off the bread and water 
from my mouth; and with thee I mourn without light. 
But let’s exercise a little more patience; remember how 
thou playedst the mam at Vanity Fair, and wast neither 
afraid ot the chain, nor cage, nor yet of bloody death! 
Wherefore, let us (at least to avoid the shame, that be- 
comes not a Christian to be found in) bear up with 
patience as well as we can.” 

Now night being come again, and the giant and his 
wife being in bed, she asked him concerning the pris- 
oners, and if they had taken his counsel. To which he 
replied, “They are sturdy rogues; they choose rather to 
bear all hardships, than to make away with themselves.” 

hen she said, “Take them into the castle-yard to- 
morrow, and show them the bones and skulls of those 
that thou hast already despatched, and make them be- 


lieve, ere a week comes to an end, thou also wilt tear 
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them in pieces as thou hast done their fellows before 
them.” 

So, when the morning was come, the giant goes to 
them again and takes them into the castle-yard and 
shows them as his wife had bidden him. 

“These,” said he, “were pilgrims as you are, once, 
and they trespassed in my grounds, as you have done; 
and when I thought fit, I tore them in pieces; and so with- 
in ten days I will do you. Go get you down to your den 
again; and with that he beat them all the way thither. 

They lay, therefore, all day on Saturday in a lamenta- 
ble case, as before. F 

Now when night was come, and when Mrs. Diffidence 
and her husband, the giant, were got to bed, they began 
to renew their discourse of their prisoners; and withal, 
the old giant wondered that he could neither by his blows 
nor his counsel bring them to an end. 

And with that his wife replied, “I fear,’’ said she, 
“that they live in hope that some will come to relieve 
them, or that they have picklocks about them, by the 
means of which they hope to escape.” 

“And sayest thou so, my dear?” said the giant. “I 
will therefore search them in the morning.” 

Well, on Saturday, about midnight, they begun to 
pray, and continued in prayer till almost break of day. 

Now, a little before it was day, good Christian, as one 
half amazed, brake out in this passionate speech: ‘What 
a fool,’ quoth he, “am I,:thus to lie in a stinking dun- 
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geon, when I may as well walk at liberty! I have a key 
in my bosom, called Promise, that will, I am persuaded, 
open any lock in Doubting Castle.” 

Then said Hopeful, “That is good news; good 
brother, pluck it out of thy bosom, and try.” 

Then Christian pulled it out of his bosom, and began 
to try at the dungeon door, whose bolt (as he turned the 
key) gave back, and the door flew open with ease, and 
Christian and Hopeful both came out. 

Then he went to the outward door that leads into 
the castle-yard, and, with his key, opened that door also. 

After, he went to the iron gate, for that must be 
opened too; but that lock went very hard, yet the key 
did open it. Then they thrust open the gate to make 
their escape with speed, but that gate, as it opened, made 
sucha creaking that it waked Giant Despair, who, hastily 
rising to pursue his prisoners, felt his limbs fail, for his 
fits took him again, so that he could by no means go 
after them. Then they went on, and came to the King’s 
highway, and so were safe, because they were out of his 
jurisdiction. 

Now, when they were gone over the stile, they be- 
gan to contrive with themselves what they should do at 
that stile, to prevent those that should come after from 
falling into the hands of Giant Despair. So they con- 
sented to erect there a pillar, and to engrave upon the 
side thereof this sentence: “Over this stile is the way to 
Doubting Castle, which is kept by Giant Despair.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE PARADISE OF CHILDREN. 


HOPEFULNESS. 
1 W wat. 
Hope is “to desire with the expectation of having.” 
—The Standard Dictionary. 


“With the half of a broken hope for a pillow at night 

That somehow the right is the right 

And the smooth shall bloom from the rough.” 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


“The mighty hopes that make us men.” 
—Alfred Tennyson. 
2-3 How anp WHEN. : 
Hope is a matter of habit. If we will try every time 
we fail or are discouraged to believe we can do better 
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next time, we shall soon gain the habit of expecting that 
we will do better every time. 


W HERE. 


In the place where we have failed is the best chance 
for hope for a better success. 


Says Frederick W. Robertson: ‘Among the achieve- 
ments of Sir Charles Napier, not the least wondrous was 
his subjugation of the robber tribes of the Cutchee hills 
in the north of Scinde. These warriors had been un- 
subdued for six hundred years. They dwelt in a crater- 
like valley, surrounded by mountains, through which 
were bue two or three narrow entrances, and up which 
there was no access but by goat-paths so precipitous that 
brave men grew dizzy and could not proceed. 


“Tt was part of the masterly plan by which Sir Charles 
Napier had resolved to storm the stronghold of the rob- 
bers, to cause a detachment of his army to scale the moun- 
tain side. A service so perilous could scarcely be com- 
manded. Volunteers were called for. 

“There was a regiment, the Sixty-fourth Bengal In- 
fantry, which had been recently disgraced, in consequence 
of a mutiny, their colonel cashiered and their colors taken 
from them ;—a hundred of these men volunteered. 

“Soldiers of the Sixty-fourth,’ said the commander, 
who knew the way to the soldier’s heart, ‘your colors 
are on top of yonder hill!’ 


y=? 
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“IT should like to have seen the precipice that would 
have deterred ‘the Sixty-fourth regiment after words 
like these from the lips of the conqueror of Scinde.” 


Wary. : 

“We always may be what we might have been.” 

“If there is a skeleton there is also an idol in every 
cupboard.” —John Oliver Hobbes. 


“What else but happy could we be 
While Hope stood smiling on the hill, 
And in the valley, Memory ?” 
—C. J. Kickham. 


In his “Wonder Book for Children” Mr. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne tells again the old Greek story of how Hope 
came into the world. He calls the story: 


THE PARADISE OF CHILDREN, 


Long, long ago, when this old world was in its tender 
infancy, there was a child, named Epimetheus, who never 
had either father or mother; and, that he might not be 
lonely, another child, fatherless and motherless like him- 
self, was sent from a far country, to live with him, and 
be his playfellow and helpmate. Her name was Pandora. 

The first thing that Pandora saw, when she entered 
the cottage where Epimetheus dwelt, was a great box. 
And almost the first question which she put to him, after 
crossing the threshold, was this: 

“Epimetheus, what have you in that box?” 


‘ 
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“My dear little Pandora,’ answered Epimetheus, 
“that is a secret, and you must be kind’ enough not to 
ask any questions about it. The box was left here to be 
kept safely, and I do not myself know what it contains.” 

“But who gave it to you?” asked Pandora. “And 
where did it come from?”’ 

“That -is a secret, too,’ replied Epimetheus. 

“How provoking!” exclaimed Pandora, pouting her 
lip. “I wish the great ugly box were out of the way!” 

“O come, don’t think of it any more,” cried Epime- 
theus. “Let us run out of doors, and have some nice play 
with the other children.” 

It is thousands of years since Epimetheus and Pan- 
dora were alive; and the world, now-a-days, is very 
different sort of thing from what it was in their time. 
Then, everybody was a child. There were needed no fath- 
ers and mothers to take care of the children ; because there 
was no danger, nor trouble of any kind, and no clothes 
to be mended, and there was always plenty to eat and 
drink. Whenever a child wanted his dinner, he found it 
growing on a tree; and if he looked at the tree in the 
morning, he could see the expanding blossom of that 
night’s supper; or, at eventide, he saw the tender bud 
of to-morrow’s breakfast. It was a very pleasant life 
indeed. No labor to be done, no task to be studied, 
nothing but sports and dances, and sweet voices of chil- 
dren talking, or carolling like birds, or gushing out in 
merry laughter, throughout the live-long day. 
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What was most wonderful of all, the children never 
quarreled among themselves; neither had they any cry- 
ing-fits; nor, since time first began had a single one of 
these little mortals ever gone apart into a corner, and 
sulked. O, what a good time was that to be alive in! 
The truth is, those ugly little winged monsters, called 
Troubles, which are now almost as numerous as mos- 
quitoes, had never yet been seen on earth. It is probable 
that the very greatest disquietude which a child had ever 
experienced was Pandora’s vexation at not being able 
to discover the secret of the mysterious box. 

This was at first only the faint shadow of Trouble, 
but, every day, it grew more and more substantial, until 
before a great while the cottage of Epimetheus and 
Pandora was less sunshiny than those of the other 
children. : 

“Whence can the box have come?” Pandora con- 
tinually kept saying to herself and Epimetheus. “And 
what in the world can be inside of it?” 

“Always talking about this box?” said Epimetheus, 
at last; for he had grown extremely tired of the sub- 
ject. ‘‘I wish, my dear Pandora, you would try to talk 
of something else. Come; let us go and gather some 
ripe figs, and eat them under the trees, for our supper. 
And I know a vine that has the sweetest and juiciest 
grapes you ever tasted.” 

“Always talking about grapes and figs!” cried Pan- 


dora, pettishly. 
15 
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“Well, then,” said Epimetheus, who was a very good 
tempered child, like a multitude of children in those days, 
“let us run out and have a merry time with our play- 
mates.” , 

“T am tired of merry times, and don’t care if I never 
have any more!” answered our pettish little Pandora. 
“And, besides, I never do have any. This ugly box! I 
am so taken up with thinking about it, all the time. I 
insist upon your telling me what is inside of it.” 

“As I have already said, fifty times over, I do not 
know,” replied Epimetheus, getting a little vexed. 
“How, then, can I tell you what is inside?” 

“You might open, it,’ said Pandora, looking side- 
ways at Epimetheus, “and then we could see for 
ourselves.” 

“Pandora, what are .you thinking of?” exclaimed 
Epimetheus. 

And his face expressed so much horror at the idea 
of looking into a box, which had been confided to him 
on the conditions of his never opening it, that Pandora 
though it best not to suggest it any more, still, however, 
she could not help thinking and talking about the box. 

“At least,” said she, “you can tell me how it came 
here.”’ 

“Tt was left at the door,” replied Epimetheus, “just 
before you came, by a person who looked very smiling 
and intelligent, and who could hardly forbear laughing 
as he put it down. He was dressed in an odd kind of 
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a cloak, and had on a cap that seemed to be made partly 


,of feathers, so that it looked almost as if it had wings.” 


“What sort of a staff had he?” asked Pandora. 

“O, the most curious staff you ever saw!” cried Epi- 
metheus. “It was like two serpents twisting around a 
stick, and was carved so naturally that I, at first, thought 
the serpents were alive.” 

“T know him,” said Pandora, thoughtfully. “No- 
body else has such a staff. It was Quicksilver; and he 
brought me hither, as well as the box. No doubt he in- 
tended it for me; and, most probably, it contains pretty 
dresses for me to wear, or toys for you and me to play 
with, or something very nice for us both to eat!” 

“Perhaps so,’ answered Epimetheus, turning away. 
“But, until Quicksilver comes back and tells us so, we 
have neither of us any right to lift the lid of the box.” 

“What a dull boy he is!’ muttered Pandora, as 
Epimetheus left the cottage. ‘I do wish he had a little 
more enterprise!” 

After Epimetheus was gone, Pandora stood gazing at 
the box. She had called it ugly, above a hundred times; 
but, in spite of all that she had said against it, it was 
positively a very handsome piece of furniture, and would 
have been quite an ornament to any room in which it 
should be placed. It was made of a beautiful kind of 
wood, with dark and rich veins spreading over its sur- 
face, which was so highly polished that little Pandora 
could see her face in it. As the child had no other look- 
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ing-glass, it is odd that she did not value the box, merely 
on this account. 

The edge and corners of the box were carved with 
most wonderful skill. Around the margin there were 
figures of graceful men and women, and the prettiest 
children ever seen, reclining or sporting amid a profusion 
of flowers and foliage; and these various objects were 
so exquisitely represented, and were brought together in 
such harmony, that flowers, foliage and human beings 
seemed to combine into a wreath of mingled beauty. 
But here and there, peeping forth from behind the carved 
foliage, Pandora once or twice fancied that she saw a 
face not so lovely, or something or other that was dis- 
agreable, and which stole the beauty out of all the rest. 
Nevertheless, on looking more closely, and touching the 
spot with her finger, she could discover nothing of the 
kind. Some face, that was really beautiful, had been 
made to look ugly by her catching a sideway glimpse 
of it. 

The most beautiful face of all was done in what is 
called high relief, in the centre of the lid. There was 
nothing else, save the dark, smooth richness of the 
polished wood, and this one face in the center, with a 
garland of flowers about its brow. Pandora had looked 
at this face a great many times, and imagined that the 
mouth could smile if it liked, or be grave when it chose, 
the same as any living mouth. The features, indeed, 


all wore a very lively and rather mischievous expression. 
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which looked almost as if it needs must burst out of the 
carved lips, and utter itself in words. 

Had the mouth spoken, it would probably have been 
something like this: 

“Do not be afraid, Pandora! What harm can there 
be in opening the box? Never mind that poor, simple 
Epimetheus ! You are wiser that he, and have ten times 
as muchyspirit. Open the box, and see if you do not find 
something very pretty!” 

The box, I had almost forgotten to say, was fastened ; 
not by lock, nor by any other such contrivance, but by 
a very intricate knot of gold cord. There appeared to 
be no end to this knot, and no beginning. Never was a 
knot so cunningly twisted, nor with so’ many ins and 
outs, which roguishly defied the skilfullest fingers to dis- 
entangle them. And yet, by the very difficulty that there 
was in it, Pandora was the more tempted to exarnine the 
knot, and see just how it was made. ‘Two or three times, 
already, she had stooped over the box, and taken the 
knot between her thumb and forefinger, but without pos- 
itively trying to undo it. 

“T really believe,” said she to herself, “that I begin 
to see how it was done. Nay, perhaps I could tie it up 
again, after undoing it. There would be no harm in 
that, surely. Even Epimetheus would not blame me for 
that. I need not open the box, and should not, of course, 
without the foolish boy’s consent, even if the knot were 


untied.” 
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It might have been better for Pandora if she had a 
little work to do, or anything to employ her mind upon, 
so as 10t to be so constantly thinking of this one sub- 
ject. But children led so easy a life, before any Troubles 
came into the world, that they had really a great deal 
too much leisure. They could not be forever playing at 
hide-an‘l-seek among the flower-shrubs, or at blind man’s 
buff with garlands over their eyes, or at whatever other 
games had been found out, while Mother Earth was in 
her babyhood. When life is all sport, toil is the real play. 
There was absolutely nothing to do. A little sweeping 
and dusting about the cottage, I suppose, and the gather- 
ing of fresh flowers (which were only too abundant 
everywhere) and arranging them in vases,—and poor 
little Pandora’s day’s work was over. And then, for the 
rest of the day there was the box! 

After all, I am not quite sure that the box was not a 
blessing to her, in its way. 

For 1t was really an endless employment to guess what 
was inside. What could it be, indeed? Just imagine, 
my little hearers, how busy your wits would be, if there 
were a great box in the house, which, as you might have 
reason to suppose, contained something new and pretty 
for your Christmas or New Year’s gifts. Do you think 
that you should be less curious than Pandora? If you 
were left alone with the box, might you not feel a little 
tenipted to lift the lid?) But you would not do it. O, 
fie! No, no! Only, if you thought there were toys in 
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it, it would be so very hard to let slip an opportunity of 
taking just one peep! 

On this particular day, however, which we have so 
long been talking about, her curiosity grew so much 
greater than it usually was, that, at last, she approached 
the box. She was more than half determined to open 
it, if she could. Ah, naughty Pandora! 

First, however, she tried to lift it. It was heavy; 
quite too heavy for the slender strength of a child, like 
Pandora. She raised one end of the box a few inches 
from the floor, and let it fall again, with a pretty loud 
thump. A moment afterward, she almost fancied that 
she. heard something stir, inside of the box. She ap- 
plied her ear as closely as possible, and listened. Posi- 
tively, there did seem to be a kind of stifled murmur 
within! Or was it merely the singing in Pandora’s 
ears? Or could it be the beating of her heart? ‘The 
child could not quite satisfy herself whether she had 
heard anything or no. But, at all events, her curiosity 
was stronger than ever. 

As she drew back her head, her eyes fell upon the 
knot of gold cord. 

“Tt must have been a very ingenious person who tied 
this knot,” said Pandora to herself. “But I think I 
could untie it, nevertheless. [I am resolved, at least, to 
find the two ends of the cord.” 

So she took the golden knot in her fingers, and pried 
into its intricacies as sharply as she could. Almost with- 
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out intending it, or quite knowing what she was about, 
she was soon busily engaged in attempting to undo it. 
Meanwhile, the bright sunshine came through the open 
window; as did likewise the merry voices of the chil: 
dren, playing at a distance, and perhaps the voice of 
Epimetheus among them. Pandora stopped to listen. 
What a beautiful day it was! Would it not be wiser, if 
she were to let the troublesome knot alone, and think no 
more about the box, but run and join her little playfel- 
lows, and be happy? 

All this time, however, her fingers were hali un: 
consciously busy with the knot; and happening to glance 
at the flower-wreathed face on the lid of the enchanted 
box, she seemed to perceive it slyly grinning at her. 

“That face looks very mischievous,” thought Pan- 
dora. “I wonder whether it smiles because | am doing 
wrong! I have the greatest mind in the world to run 
away!” 

But just then, by the merest accident, she gave the 
knot a kind of a twist, which produced a wonderful 
result. The gold cord untwined itself, as if by magic, 
and left the box without a fastening. 

“This is the strangest thing I ever knew!” said Pan- 
dora. “What will Epimetheus say? And how can 1 
possibly tie it up again?” 

She made one or two attempts to restore the knot but 
soon found it quite beyond her skill. It had disentangled 
itself so suddenly that she could not in the least remembet 
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how the strings had been doubled into one another; and 
when she tried to recollect the shape and appearance 
of the knot, it seemed to have gone entirely out of her 
mind. Nothing was to be done, therefore, but to let 
the box remain as it was, until Epimetheus should come 
in. } 

“But, said Pandora, ‘‘when he finds the knot untied, 
he will know that I have done it. How shall I make 
him believe that I have not looked into the box?” 

And then the thought came into her naughty heart, 
that, since she would be suspected of having looked into 
the box, she might just as well do so, at once. O, very 
naughty and very foolish Pandora. You should have 
thought only of doing what was right, and of leaving 
undone what was wrong, and not of what your playfel- 
low, Epimetheus, would have said or believed. And so 
perhaps she might, if the enchanted face on the lid of the 
box had not looked so bewitchingly persuasive at her, 
and if she had not seemed to hear, more distinctly than 
before, the murmur of small voices within. She could 
not tell whether it was fancy or no; but there was quite 
a little tumult of whispers in her ear—or else it was her 
curiosity that whispered. 

“Let us out, dear Pandora,—pray let us out! We will 
be such nice pretty playfellows for you! Only let us 
out!” . 

“What can it be?’ thought~Pandora. “Is there 
something alive in the box? Well!—yes!—I am re- 
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solved to take just one peep! Only one peep; and then 
‘the lid shall be shut down as safely as ever. There 
cannot possibly be any harm in just one little peep!” 

And here I must mention that a great black cloud had 
been gathering in the sky, for some time past, although 
it had not yet overspread the sun. But, just as Epime- 
theus reached the cottage door, this cloud began to in- 
tercept the sunshine, and thus to make a sudden and 
sad obscurity. 

He entered softly; for he meant, if possible, to steal 
behind Pandora, and fling the wreath of flowers over her 
head, betore she should be aware of his approach. But, 
as it happened, there was no need of his treading so very 
lightly. He might have trod as heavily as he pleased,— 
as heavily as a grown man,—as heavily, I was going to 
say, as an elephant,—without much probability of Pan- 
dora’s hearing his footsteps. She was too intent upon 
her purpose. At the moment of his entering the cottage, 
the naughty child had put her hand to the lid, and was on 
the point of opening the mysterious box. Epimetheus 
beheld her. If he had cried out, Pandora would probably 
have withdrawn her hand, and the fatal mystery of the 
box might never have been known. 

But Epimetheus himself, although he said very little 
about it, had his own share of curiosity to know what 
was inside. Perceiving that Pandora was resolved to 
find out the secret, he determined that his playfellow 
should not be the only wise person in the cottage. And 
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if there were anything pretty or valuable in the box, he 
meant to take half of it to himself. Thus, after all his 
sage speeches to Pandora about restraining her curiosity, 
Epimetheus turned out to be quite as foolish, and nearly 
as much in fault, as she. So, whenever we blame Pan- 
dora for what happened, we must not forget to shake our 
heads at Epimetheus likewise. 

As Pandora raised the lid, the cottage grew very dark 
and dismal; for the black cloud had now swept quite over 
the sun, and seemed to have buried it alive. There had, 
for a little while past, been a low growling and mut- 
tering, which all at once broke into a heavy peal of 
thunder. But Pandora, heeding nothing of all this, 
lifted the lid nearly upright, and looked inside. It 
seemed as if a sudden swarm of winged creatures brushed 
past her, taking flight out of the box, while at the same 
instant, she heard the voice of Epimetheus, with a lament- 
able tone, as if he were in pain. 

“QO, I am stung!” cried he, “I am stung! Naughty 
Pandora! why have you opened this wicked box?” 

Pandora let fall the lid, and starting up, looked about 
her, to see what had befallen Epimetheus. The thunder- 
cloud had so darkened the room that she could not very 
clearly discern what was in it. But she heard a dis- 
agreeable buzzing, as if a great many huge flies, or 
gigantic mosquitoes, or those insects which we call dor- 
bugs and pinching-bugs, were darting about. And, as 
her eyes grew more accustomed to the imperfect light, 
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she saw a crowd of ugly little shapes, with bats’ wings, 
looking abominably spiteful, and armed with terribly 
long stings in their tails. It was one of these that had 
stung Epimetheus. Nor was it a great while before Pan- 
dora herself began to scream, in no less pain and affright 
than her playfellow, and making a vast deal more hub- 
bub about it. An odious little monster had settled on 
her forehead, and would have stung her I know not how 
deeply if Epimetheus had not run and brushed it away. 

Now, if you wish to know what these ugly things 
might be, which had made their escape out of the box, 
I must tell you that they were the whole family of earthly 
Troubles. There were evil Passions; there were a great 
many species of Cares; there more than a hundred and 
fifty Sorrows; there were Diseases, in a vast number of 
miserable and painful shapes; there were more kinds of 
Naughtiness than it would be of any use to talk about. 
In short, everything that has since afflicted the souls 
and bodies of mankind had been shut up in the mysterious 
box, and given to Epimetheus and Pandora to be kept 
safely, in order that the happy children of the world 
might never be molested by them. Had they been faith- 
ful to their trust, all would have gone well. No grown 
person would ever have been sad, nor any child have had 
cause to shed a single tear, from that hour until this 
moment. 

But—and you may see by this how a wrong act of 
any one mortal is a calamity to the whole world—by 
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Pandora’s lifting the lid of that miserable box, and by the 
fault of Epimetheus, too, in not preventing her, these 
‘Troubles have obtained a foothold among us, and do not 
seem very likely to be driven away in a hurry. For it 
was possible, as you will easily guess, that the two chil- 
dren should keep the ugly swarm in their own little cot- 
tage. On the contrary, the first thing that they did was 
to fling open the doors and windows, in hopes of getting 
rid of them; and sure enough, away flew the winged 
Troubles all abroad, and so pestered and tormented the 
small people, everywhere about, that none of them so 
much as smiled for many days afterward. And, what 
was very singular, all the flowers and dewy blossoms on 
earth, not one of which had hitherto faded, now began 
to droop and shed their leaves, after a day or two. The 
children, moreover, who before seemed immortal in their 
childhood, now grew older, day by day, and came soon 
to be youths and maidens, and men and women by and 
by, and aged people, before they dreamed of such a thing. 

Meanwhile, the naughty Pandora, and hardly less 
naughty Epimetheus, remained in their cottage. Both 
of them had been grievously stung, and were in a good 
deal of pain, which seemed the more intolerable to them, 
because it was the very first pain that had ever been felt 
since the world began. Of course, they were entirely 
unaccustomed to it, and could have no idea what it meant. 
Besides all this, they were in exceedingly bad humor, 
both with themselves and with one another. In order 
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to indulge it to the utmost, Epimetheus sat down sullenly 
in a corner, with his back toward Pandora; while Pan- 
dora flung herself upon the floor, and rested her head 
on the fatal and abominable box. She was crying bit- 
terly, and sobbing as if her heart would break. 

Suddenly, there was a gentle little tap, on the inside 
of the lid. 

“What can that be?” cried Pandora, lifting her head. 

But either Epimetheus had not heard the tap, or was 
too much out of humor to notice it. At any rate, he 
made no answer. 

“You are very unkind,” said Pandora, sobbing anew, 
“not to speak to me.” 

Again the tap! It sounded like the tiny knuckles of 
a fairy’s hand, knocking lightly and Cae on the 
inside of the box. 

“Who are you?” asked Pandora, with a little of her 
former curiosity. “Who are you, inside of this naughty 
box ?” 

A sweet little voice spoke from within,— 

“Only lift the lid, and you shall see.” 

“No, no,” answered Pandora, again beginning to sob, 
“T have had enough of lifting the lid! You are inside of - 
the box, naughty creature, and there you shall stay! 
There are plenty of your ugly brothers and sisters already 
flying about the world. You need never think that I 
shall be so foolish as to let you out!” 

She looked toward Epimetheus as she spoke, perhaps 
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expecting that he would commend her for her wisdom. 
But the sullen boy only muttered that she was wise a 
little too late. 

“Ah,” said the sweet little voice again, “you had 
much better let me out. I am not like those naughty 
creatures that have stings in their tails. They are no 
brothers and sisters of mine, as you would see at once, 
if you were only to get a glimpse of me. Come, come, 
my pretty Pandora! I am sure you will let me out!” 

And, indeed, there was a kind of cheerful witchery 
in the tone, that made it almost impossible to refuse any- 
thing which this little voice asked. Pandora’s heart had 
insensibiy grown lighter, at every word that came from 
within the box. Epimetheus, too, though still in the 
corner, had turned half around, and seemed to be in rather 
better spirits than before. 

“My dear Epimetheus,”’ cried Pandora, “have you 
heard this little voice.”’ 

“Yes, to be sure I have,” answered he, but in no 
very good humor as yet. “And what of it?” 

“Shall I lift the lid again?” asked Pandora. 

“Just as you please,’ said Epimetheus. “You have 
done so much mischief already, that perhaps you may 
as well do a little more. One other Trouble, in such a 
swarm as you have set adrift about the world, can make 
no very great difference.” 

“You might speak a little more kindly!” murmured 
Pandora, wiping her eyes. 
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“Ah, naughty boy!” cried the little voice within the 
box, in an arch and laughing tone. “He knows he is 
longing to see me. Come, my-dear Pandora, lift up the 
lid. I am in a great hurry to comfort you. Only let 
me have some fresh air, and you shall soon see that mat- 
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ters are not quite so dismal as you think them 
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“Epimetheus,” exclaimed Pandora, “come what may, 
I am resolved to open the box!” 

“And, as the lid seems very heavy,” cried Epime- 
theus, running across the room, “I will help you!” 

So with one consent, the-two children again lifted the 
lid. Out flew a sunny and smiling little personage, and 
hovered about the room, throwing a light wherever she 
went. Have you never made the sunshine dance into 
dark corners, by reflecting it from a bit of lookingglass? 
Well, so looked the winged cheerfulness of this fairy- 
like stranger, amid the gloom of the cottage. She flew 
to Epimetheus, and laid the least touch of her finger 
on the inflamed spot where the Trouble had stung him, 
and immediately the anguish of it was gone. Then she 
kissed Pandora on the forehead, and her hurt was cured 
likewise. 

After performing these good offices, the bright 
stranger fluttered sportively over the children’s head, and 
looked so sweetly at them, that they both began to think 
it not so very much amiss to have opened the box, since, 
otherwise, their cheery guest must have been kept a 
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prisoner among those naughty imps with stings in their 
tails. 

“Pray, who are you, beautiful creature?” inquired 
Pandora. 

“T am to be called Hope!” answered the sunshiny 
figure. “And because I am a cheery little body, I was 
packed into the box, to make amends to the human race 
for that swarm of ugly Troubles, which was destined to 
be let loose among them. Never fear! We shall do 
pretty well, in spite of them all.” 

“Your wings are colored like the rainbow!” ex- 
claimed Pandora. “How very beautiful!” 

“Yes, they are like the rainbow,” said Hope, “be- 
cause, glad as my nature is, [ am partly made of tears 
as well as smiles.” 

“And you will stay with us,’ asked Epimetheus, “for- 
ever and ever?” | 

“As long as you need me,” said Hope, with her 
pleasant smile,—‘“and that will be as long as you live 
in the world,—I promise never to desert you. There 
may come times and seasons, now and then, when you 
will think I have utterly vanished. But again, and again, 
and again, when perhaps you least dream of it, you shall 
see the glimmer of my wings on the ceiling of your cot- 
tage. Yes, my dear children, and I know something 
very good and beautiful that is to be given you 
hereafter!” 

“O, tell us,” they exclaimed, “tell us what it is!” 
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“Do not ask me,” replied Hope, putting his finger on 
her rosy mouth. “But do not despair, even if it should 
never happen while you live on this earth. Trust in my 
promise, for it is true.” 

“We do trust you!” cried Epimetheus and Pandora, 
both in one breath. 

And so they did; and not only they, but so has every- 
body trusted Hope, that has since been alive. And, to 
tell you the truth, I cannot help being glad—though, 
to be sure, it was an uncommonly naughty thing for her 
to do—but I cannot help being glad that our foolish Pan- 
dora peeped into the box. No doubt—no doubt—the 
Troubles are still flying about the world, and have in- 
creased in multitude, rather than lessened and are a very 
ugly set of imps, and carry most venomous stings in 
their tails. I have felt them already, and expect to feel 
them more, as I grow older. But then that lovely and 
lightsome little figure of Hope! What in the world 
could we do without her? Hope spiritualizes the earth; 
Hope makes it always new; and, even in the earth’s 
best and brightest aspect, Hope shows it to be only the 
shadow of an infinite bliss hereafter! 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE OUTWARD SIGN OF PEACE WITHIN. 


GOOD TEMPER. 

WHat. 

“Good nature is something born in us, good humor 
comes from pleasant surroundings. But good temper 
comes from self-control. It is the outward sign of 
peace within.” —James Freeman Clarke. 

How. 

“The roots of bad temper are want of conscience and 
want of love. The cure of bad temper is therefore 
first to learn to obey one’s conscience, and acquire a 
habit of doing what is right; and, secondly, to learn 
to forget one’s self, and acquire a habit of living for 
others.” —James Freeman Clarke. 

WHEN. 

“When one is inwardly at peace; when he has con- 
quered the evil within him; when he has formed the 
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habit of doing right always and everywhere, when sel- 
fishness has given way to generosity—then all this shows 
itself in good temper.” —James Freeman Clarke. 

WHERE. 

“Tf, each day, we seek first of all to be open to sym- 
pathy with those around us, we shall have that ‘perfume 
tempered together, pure and holy,’ which shall make the 
day sweet and the day serene.”’ 

—James Freeman Clarke. 

WHy. 

“Good temper gives us self-possession, inward peace, 
power to do any work well, satisfaction with others and 
a radiance of light and love which enables us to help 
others.” —James Freeman Clarke. 


Life, after all, is a kindly affair. 
Why 1s it stupid and not worth the living? 
Striving and getting won’t drive away care, 
Try giving. 


Scowling and growling will make a man old; 
Money and fame at the best are beguiling; 
Don’t be suspicious, and selfish and cold, 
Try smiling. 


Happiness stands like a maid at your gate, 
Why should you think you will find her by roving? 
Never was greater mistake than to hate; 


Try loving. 
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“Nothing is improved by anger unless it be the arch 
of a cat’s back. A man with his back up is spoiling his 
figure. People look none the handsomer for being red 
in the face. Whatever wrong I suffer, it cannot do me, 
half so much hurt as being angry about it; for passion 
shortens life and poisons peace. 

“Do nothing when you are out of temper, and then 
you will have the less to undo. Let a hasty man’s pas- 
sion be a warning to you; if he scolds you, take heed 
that you do not let your own pot boil over. Many a man 
has given himself a box on the ear in his blind rage, 
ay, and ended his own life out of spite. He who cannot 
curb his temper carries gunpowder in his bosom, and he 
is neither safe for himself nor his neighbors. When 
passion comes in at the door, what little sense there is 
indoors flies out at the window. By and by a hasty man 
cools and comes to himself, like MacGibbon’s gruel which 
he put out of the window, but if his nose is off in the 
meantime, who is to put it on again? He will be sorry 
only once and that will be all the rest of his life.”’ 

—Charles H. Spurgeon. 


“Tew Derm is So 2ood a thing that we should never 
5 cao) 
lose it.” 


“A. tittle explamed, 
A little endured, 
A little forgiven, 
The quarrel is cured.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, AND JOHN STUART 
BLACKIE. 


HUMANENESS. 
i WHat. 

Humaneness is to possess lovable traits of humanity, 
and to show peculiar kindness and tenderness toward 
human beings. 

“He lived in a house by the side of the road, and was 
a friend to man.” —Homer. 


2 How. ; 
“Small separate sympathies combined and large 
Nothings that were, grown something very much.” 
—Robert Browning. 
3.4 WHEN AND WHERE. 
If we will begin now to look for the pleasanter side 
of every man’s character and to think more of others 
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and less about ourselves, we may soon win this generous 
quality. 

In the Middle West of our country it is often said 
of a man, “He is a good mixer.” This means that the 
man knows how to mingle well with others. We may 
show this ability easily by practice. Be with men all 
you can. Engage all kinds of people in conversation. 
Talk with them about themselves, not about yourself. 
Look every man whom you talk with straight in the eye. 
Think of nothing else while you are talking with him. 
Make him feel that for the moment he is the most im- 
portant person in the world. 

Wary. 

This is not hypocrisy. Do it, and you will love to 
do it. Do it, and you will love and be loved by man. 

The humanest character in American history was Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Edwin Markham said of him: “He had the loving 
kindness of the wayside well.” 

Maurice Thompson, the poet, was once a Confederate 
soldier, but he admired President Lincoln, and in a 
Commencement Poem at Harvard he said: 


“He was the North, the South, the East, the West, 
The thrall, the martyr, all of us in one; 

There was no section that he held the best; 

His love shone as impartial as the sun. 
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And so revenge appealed to him in vain; 

ITe smiled at it, as at a thing forlorn, 

And gently put it from him, rose and stood 
A moment’s space in pain, 

Remembering the prairies and the corn 

And the glad voices of the field and wood.” 


It was also at Harvard on another Commencement 
occasion that James Russell Lowell, in his “Commence- 
ment Ode,” sang: 


“For him her Old World moulds aside she threw, 
And choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff unstinted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 
How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead, 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 
But by his clear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity! 
‘They knew that outward grace is dust; 
They could not choose but trust 
In the sure-footed mind’s unfaltering skill, 
And supple-tempered will 
That bent like perfect steel to spring again and thrust. 
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His was no lonely mountain-peak of mind 
Thrusting to thin air o’er our cloudy bars, 

A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors blind; 

Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined, 

Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 


y 


Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest stars’ 


President Roosevelt in a recent oration said: 

“Abraham Lincoln was the true representative of this 
people, not only for his own generation, but for all time, 
because he was a man among men. A man who em- 
bodied the qualities of his fellowmen, but who embodied 
them to the highest and the most unusual degree of per- 
fection, who embodied all that there was in the nation 
of courage, of wisdom, of gentle, patient kindliness, and 
of common sense.”’ 

In 1 funeral elegy Ralph Waldo Emerson spoke as 
follows: 

“Tn the war there was no place for holiday magis- 
trate nor fair weather sailor. The new pilot was hurried 
to the helm in a tornado. In four years—four years of 
battle day—his endurance, his fertility of resource, his 
magnanimity were sorely tried, and never found want- 
ing. There, by his courage, his justice, his even temper, 
his fertile counsel, his humanity, he stood a heroic figure 
in the center of a heroic epoch. He is the true history 
of the American people in his time, the true representa- 
father of his country, the pulse of 


tive of this continent 
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twenty millions throbbing in his heart, the thought of 
their mind articulated in his tongue.” 

General Grant knew him and loved him. He once 
said: 

“To know him personally was to love and respect 
him for his great qualities of heart and head, and for 
his patience and patriotism. With all his disappointments 
from failure on the part of those to whom he had en- 
trusted command, and treachery on the part of those who 
had gained his confidence but to betray it, I never heard 
him utter complaint, nor cast a censure for bad conduct 
or bad faith. It was his nature to find excuses for his 
adversaries. : 

“In his death the Nation lost its greatest hero; in his 
death, the South lost its most just friend.” 

Luther Laflin Mills, the well known Chicago orator, 
says: 

“He gave glory to the lovely. In the light of his 
life, the cabin became conspicuous; the commonest toil 
no longer common, and the poor man’s hardship a road 
to honor. He put shame on the prejudice of weath 
and birth, and dignity on the common manhood. The 
poor received from him inspiring hope; he taught to 
humblest youth that there was for him a path to power.” 

Incidents to show the humaneness of Lincoln are 
found cn every page of his history. His long walk to 
return six cents of an over-charge, his going back to 
pick up some little birds that had fallen from their nest, 
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his fondness for homely and humorous stories, his ability 
to mix with all kinds of men and to win their confidence 
and respect, his pity and mercy for the volunteer soldier, 
even for the deserter, his trust in the common people and 
in their honesty of purpose, his tenderness toward the 
people of the South, his complete lack of pretense or 
personal pride, his. passionate love of country, his simple, 
silent trust in-God—these are a few of the many trials 
that endear his “dear, majestic ghost” to all Americans. 
It is only the fear that these stories would expand to 
a volume that restrains the author from beginning to in- 
sert them in these pages. Every boy and girl is urged 
to read the life of the great President, and to search out 
particularly these evidences of a loving humaneness. 
The life by Miss Ida M. Tarbell is perhaps the one most 
full of these charming incidences. 

It was the possession of similar traits that lifted 
into unique greatness a schoolmaster in Scotland, who 
was a notable Greek scholar, a poet and an essayist, but 
whose scholarship and books would be forgotten but for 
the saving spice of humaneness. 

A few years ago whenever two Scotchmen met in a 
foreign country, one of the first questions that one would 
ask the other would be, ‘““Aw, weel, how’s auld Blackie?” 
This question referred to John Stuart Blackie, the old 
schoolmaster, who was the hero of all the boys in Scot- 
land and admired by all their elders. For forty years 
he had poured Greek into the minds of the lads of the 
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great Scottish Universities, making the operation as 
painless as possible by his unique manners and _ boister- 
ous humor and filling the remainder of his lifetime with 
more kinds of usefulness than were ever tried by any 
other man who ever lived, unless it was Edward Everett 
Hale, of Boston. 

He is of interest to the boys of America, not be- 
cause of his Greek, but because of his lovable character. 
Let me tell you some fine things that | know about him. 

When he was a child, this scion of a sturdy Jacobite 
ancestry, refused to learn his letters, since they seemed 
to him such an impediment in the way of knowledge, and 
it was only when he found that other boys had submitted 
to such foolishness that he finally succumbed. His 
mother found him kind and impulsive, but said frankly 
that she did not think there was much religion in him. 
Yet he grew up a manly, straightforward boy, especially 
admiring physical strength and out-door activities. It 
was his habit as a boy, which he never left off as a man, 
to march up and down the house singing his lessons. 
During these excursions it was a habit of his to stop 
at the door of his father’s study and shout at the top of 
his lungs: “For the nine hundred and ninety-ninth time, 
I. tell you, father, there is nothing like uncommon 
strength.” He led his companions in gay sport in his 
mother's attic, and was much admired on the play 
ground. He did not believe in fighting, but when a 
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bully accosted him, he answered. “I'll not fight, but I 
will knock you down,” which he proceeded to do. 

When he grew up he was sent by his father to the 
Universities of Germany and Italy, and returned with 
two eccentricities, which he carried throughout life and 
for which he will always be remembered. One of these 
was a plaid cape, or shawl, and the other was the habit of 
wearing his hair long, and it must be confessed that when 
he became an old man these two were very becoming to 
him, but as a youth they nearly spoiled his future. When 
he applied for a position in a Scotch University, with his 
hair and this cloak, he nearly lost his chance. His 
friends persuaded him, with difficulty, to keep out of 
sight until the authorities could forget how he looked, 
and he finally gained a life-long appointment. 

He revised the educational system of Scotland, be- 
cause he thought it necessary that in imparting knowl- 
edge it should first be made interesting. He took infi- 
nite pains to achieve that result with boys in his own 
classes. He set Horace to music so that they might sing 
it as they translated it. He gave bright talks on current 
events, which he required the boys to tell him the next 
day in Greek. This was very new in those days and 
created a great sensation. 

On one occasion he wrote upon the University bul- 
letin a notice to the effect that “Prof. Blackie will not be 
able to meet his classes to-day.” A waggish student 
crosses cut the letter c in “classes,” and a group of the 
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boys awaited the Professor’s approach with eager in- 
terest. He read the notice rapidly, took out his pencil 
and crossed out the letter 1 in “lasses” and passed on, 
humming a Scottish love song. 

The boys in the University in those days were diffi- 
cult to control and the Professor tried to be strict as well 
as kind. He once reprimanded a student, who stood to 
translate, with his book in his left hand, “Put your book 
in your other hand,” he thundered. The lad blushed 
and looked down. He repeated the demand. Soon the 
class began to hiss and the Professor observed for the 
first time that the student’s right arm was ended with a 
stump. He stepped down from the platform, and put- 
ting his arm around the lad’s shoulders, asked his pardon, 
with tears; then looking up, he said to the class: “I re- 
joice to be reminded that I am teaching a class of 
gentlemen.” 

He always made an effort to call on any who were 
sick in his classes. Many a time he left a jolly house 
party late at night to help some poor student to translate, 
who could not afford a tutor, and he wrote for his boys 
their college song books. No wonder that they adored 
him and that whenever he appeared at a great public 
function they insisted on drawing his carriage home 
amid two shouting lines of Scottish boys. 

When he was but a lad he decided that there were 
three things for which a young man ought to live: a 
great cause, a great battle and a great victory. His 
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restless, generous mind drew itself forth in all the great 
reforms and interests of the day. Now it was Scottish 
song. Now it was the revival of the Celtic language. 
Next it was a translation of Faust and Geethe. Next it 
would be politics. Then he would study John Knox 
or political economy or the modern drama. He went 
over ail Scotland delivering public lectures. Then he 
was at home writing lay sermons. Some one called him 
the “Wordy Wanderer,” because he was such a famous 
walker, such a reckless traveler, and because he had 
somethirig to say on all subjects; but he was generally 
called ““The People’s John,” because his heart was always 
with the common people. He was the first to have the 
idea, which Carnegie has just made possible, that every 
Scottish boy might have, if he should choose, a Univer- 
sity education. He was so staunch for all public reforms 
in his own country that the remark of an unknown cab- 
man, who once did him a favor, was true: “Man, we 
all love ye.” 

Of course it was his unique character and his pictur- 
esque manners that attracted attention as well as affec- 
tion. He was always happy and so was always making 
hearts happy. ‘He always took the healthy estimate of 
life,” says George Meredith. A friend once told him: 
“You are, by the grace of God, one of the joy-makers of 
the world.” It must have been an astonishing sight 
to see him stride through the streets of Edinburgh, with 
his cloak flapping in the.wind, his long white hair float- 
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ing behind, and with his arms moving, and to hear him 
sing thus at the top of his voice. He told a lady friend 
once that he did this because he was conceited, and this 
is probably true. He also did it because he believed it 
a duty to be joyous. In one of his hymns for boys he 
sang: 
“Who so would live 
Like a serf and a slave here, 
Let him stoop to the lash, 
Till he crook to his grave here; 
But whoso would breathe 
A free breath in the land here, 
Let him stand in his place 
With his sword in his hand here. 
That’s what I do, boys.” 


It is stated that when he was summoned to meet the 
Queen, he was so delighted that he started without a dress 
suit, which was, of course, an unpardonable sin, and that 
at the close of a pleasing conversation with Princess 
Louise, he clapped her on the back and called her ‘‘a 
bonny lassie.”’ 

It would have been delightful to know him in his own 
home. Almost every evening he held a tea party, at 
which he would appear in a loose smoking robe and wear- 
ing a big hat, sometimes of straw, to shade his eyes. 
From this he would retire to the tutoring of a student, 
and just before midnight he would come down to the 
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piano and peg away on some tune, with little skill, but 
disdaining all assistance, so that he might perform it to 
the astonishment of the family at morning prayers. He 
was fond of introducing some of his opinions in his 
household, as quotations from a mythical boy-chum, 
whom he called “poor Bob Melliss,” and when he had a 
new poem or story to read to his friends, he would in- 
troduce it by telling how a very agitated young man had 
left it in his hands and then suddenly disappeared. 

He lived to an honored old age and died at the age 
of eighty-six. His funeral was attended by a great mul- 
titude of the high and low of Scotland. Upon his fu- 
neral car, as it passed through the crowded strees of 
Edinburgh, were laid side by side the harp of violets sent 
by Henry Irving, and the plaid woven for him by the 
women of Skye; a wreath sent by the Prime Minister of 
England, and a bunch of heather and a woodland gar- 
land offered by his poor friends and his own house-maids. 

He has written one book, which every boy who wants 
to be a true man- ought to read. It is short, crisp and 
stirrring. The name of it is “Self-Culture.” 

In a fine, strong way he summed up his own life as 
follows: 

“T have lived in keen enjoyment, 

Large delight and stout employment, 

Working with God for men with glee; 
Now, Lord, 


Teach me to rest in Thee.” 
16 
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The prayer of his life, which every true boy may 
offer, was this: 

“From eyes that see only what they wish to see, from 
fingers that itch to put buttons into other people’s but- 
tonholes, and from feet that love to trample on other 
people’s toes, Good Lord. deliver us.” 


1 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


SAM JOHNSON’S PENANCE. 


REVERENCE. 
WHAT. 
Reyerence is profound respect, often mingled with fear 


and affection. 


How. 

Reverence of word is shown by abstaining from pro- 
fane swearing and unclean and profitless language. Rev- 
erence of act is shown by the proper posture or gesture 
in sacred places or before reverend persons. Reverence 
of thought and heart are graces of soul to be cultivated 
by learning to appreciate all in this world that deserves 
our respect. 

WHEN. 

Reverence is to be felt for all things great and noble; 
for the being and name of God, for the Bible and the 
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church and its ministers, for the men and deeds of the 
past, for the flag of our country, for persons in authority, 
for the laws of men, for the aged, for all women, for 
parents, and for little children as symbols of the majesty 
of the future. . 


WHERE. 

Here I wish to impress the folly and shame of pro- 
fane swearing. In this more than anywhere else ought 
we as 1 people to be more reverent. 

It was a very practical question that one man asked 
another: “What does Satan pay you for swearing?” 
“He doesn’t pay me anything,” was the reply. “Well, 
you do work cheap,” responded his reprover. “You 
give up the character of a gentleman, you annoy the ears 
of your friends, you risk your soul, and all for nothing. 
Certainly, you do work very cheap.” 

Many of the greatest men have had an abhorrence of 
profane or vulgar speech. | 

There was nothing General Washington abhorred’ 
more than profanity. In one of his talks to the army 
he said: “The foolish and wicked habit of profane 
swearing is a habit so mean and low that every person 
of sense and character detests and despises it.” 

When the American army were at the winter-quar- 
ters in New Jersey, during the Revolutionary War, Gen- 
eral Washington one day invited his staff-officers to 
dine with him. The use of profane language was then 
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very common among the officers of the army. One of 
them uttered an oath at the table. General Washington 
suddenly laid his knife and fork upon the table in such a 
way as to attract the attention of every guest, and raising 
his hands exclaimed, “‘I really thought that I had invited 
none but gentlemen to dine with me.” The reproof was 
of course deeply felt, and exerted a very great influence 
in checking the vulgar and despicable vice. 

General Grant disliked that form of irreverence for 
womanhood expressed by the telling of impure tales, 
Once he was seated with others in his tent, when a man 
began to tell a vile story, prefacing it with the phase, 

“T see there are no ladies present.” 

“But there are gentlemen,” said the General quietly. 

The story was never told. 

Nothing is more warmly emphasized in the Bible 
than the duty of reverence to father and mother. In the 
law of Leviticus, to break this command was death. 
In the Ten Commandments, the command to honor one’s 
parents is the only “commandment with promise.” The 
most chivalrous and noble men have always cherished 
this virtue. 

On Washington’s birthday a crowd was standing on 
the corner of Fifth avenue and Fourteenth street, waiting 
for the procession to arrive. The first drums were heard 
in the distance, when a young man, in his shirt sleeves 
and hatless, passed through the multitude and addressed 
the policeman who kept the people back. 
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“Officer,” he exclaimed, “my mother is sick in a house 
near Sixth avenue; she has suddenly been taken worse, 
and the doctor says that if the procession passes our 
house the noise will kill her.” 

“O K, young fellow,” said the policeman, and left 
him to run up the avenue, where he stood some twenty 
feet before the procession and screamed, “Halt!” holding 
up a light rattan cane with both hands. 

The word was passed along the line, an adjutant gal- 
loped forward, bent over his horse’s neck, and exchanged 
a few words with the policeman. 

Suddenly the command, “Forward march!” was 
heard, and the immense body of men proceeded to the 
corner of Fourteenth street without any music except the 
lightest possible tapping of drums. Then came “Right 
wheel!” and nearly fifty thousand men, whom immense 
crowds were waiting to see and cheer, wheeled up Four- 
teenth street to Broadway, and down Broadway they 
marched without music until they were beyond the dis- 
tance at which they might disturb the sick woman. 

No one asked why an army of well drilled, admirably 
equipped men, many of them battle-scarred veterans, 
turned out of their path at the simple request of a 
single policeman armed with but a little rattan cane. It 
would have been but a trifling matter for them to take 
Gotham. But no. The general in command, when he 
received the young man’s thanks, reminded him that his 
very natural request was addressed to gentlemen and sol- 
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diers; and a gentleman, be he a soldier or not, reveres the 
sacred name of mother. 

In his “True Stories of History and Biography,” 
Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorne tells how the great scholar, 
Mr. Samuel Johnson, learned when a boy to have rev- 
erence for his father and mother. 

He imagines that a Mr. Temple is telling the story 
to his two boys, Edward and George, and their cousin, 
Emily. Edward has been threatened with blindness, and 
sits all the time with his eyes bandaged. The time passes 
very slowly to him in his darkness and helplessness. 

In the course of the day, says Mr. Hawthorne, the 
harmony of our little family had been disturbed by some- 
thing like a quarrel between George and Edward. 

The former, though he loved his brother dearly, had 
found it quite too great a sacrifice of his own enjoyments 
to spend all his play-time in a darkened chamber. Ed- 
ward, on the other hand, was inclined to be despotic. 
He felt as if his bandaged eyes entitled him to demand 
that everybody who enjoyed the blessing of sight should 
contribute to his comfort and amusement. He therefore 
insisted that George, instead of going out to play foot- 
ball, should join with himself and Emily in a game of 
questions and answers. 

George resolutely refused, and ran out of the house. 
He did not revisit Edward’s chamber till the evening, 
when he stole in, looking confused, yet somewhat sullen, 
and sat down beside his father’s chair. It was evident, 
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by a motion of Edward’s head and a slight trembling 
of his lips, that he was aware of George’s entrance, 
though his footsteps had been almost inaudible. Emily, 
with her serious and earnest little face, looked from one 
to the cther, as if she longed to be a messenger of peace 
between them. 

Mr. Temple, without seeming to notice any of these 
circumstances began a story. 

“Sam,” said Mr. Michael Johnson, of Litchfield, one 
morning, “I am very feeble and ailing to-day. You 
must go to Uttoxeter in my stead, and tend the bookstall 
in the market-place there.” 

This was spoken above a hundred years ago by an 
elderly man, who had once been a thriving bookseller at 
Litchfield, in England. Being now in reduced circum- 
stances, he was forced to go every market-day and sell 
books at a stall, in the neighboring village of Uttoxeter. 

His son, to whom Mr. Johnson spoke, was a great 
boy, of very singular aspect. He had an intelligent 
face; but it was seamed and distorted by a scrofulous hu- 
mor, which affected his eyes so badly that sometimes he 
was about blind. Owing to the same cause his head 
would often shake with a tremulous motion as if he were 
afflicted with palsy. When Sam was an infant, the 
famous Queene Anne had tried to cure him of this 
disease by laying her royal hands upon his head. But 
though the touch of the king or queen was supposed to 
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be certain remedy for scrofula, it produced no good effect 
upon Sam Johnson. 

At the time which we speak of the poor lad was not 
very well dressed, and wore shoes from which his toes. 
peeped out; for his old father had barely the means 
of supporting his wife and children. But, poor as the 
family were, young Sam Johnson had as much pride as 
any nobleman’s son in England. The fact was, he felt 
conscious of uncommon sense of ability, which, in his 
own opinion, entitled him to great respect from the world. 
Perhaps he would have been glad if grown people had 
treated him as reverently as his schoolfellows did. Three 
of them were accustomed to come for him every morn- 
ing; and while he sat upon the back of one, the two others 
supported him on each side; and thus he rode to school 
in triumph. 

Being a personage of so much importance, Sam could 
not bear the idea of standing all day in Uttoxeter market 
offering books to the rude and ignorant country people. 
Doubtless he felt more reluctant on account of his shabby 
clothes, and the disorder of his eyes, and the tremulous 
motion of his head. 

When Mr. Michael Johnson spoke, Sam pouted and 
made an indistinct grumbling in his throat; then he 
looked his old father in the face, and answered him 
loudly and deliberately. 

“Sir,” said he, “I will not go to Uttoxeter market!” 

Mr. Johnson had seen a great deal of the lad’s ob- 
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stinacy ever since ‘his birth; and while Sam was younger, 
the old gentleman had probably used the rod whenever 
occasion seemed to require. But he was now too feeble 
and too much out of spirits to contend with this stub- 
born and violent tempered boy. He therefore gave up 
the point at once, and prepared to go to Uttoxeter 
himself. 

“Well, Sam,” said Mr. Johnson, as he took his hat 
and staff, “if for the sake of your foolish pride you can 
suffer your poor sick father to stand all day in the noise 
and confusion of the market when he ought to be in his 
bed, I have no more to say. But you will think of this, 
Sam, when I am dead and gone.” 

So the poor old man (perhaps with a tear in his eye, 
but certainly with sorrow in his heart) set forth towards 
Uttoxeter. The gray-haired, feeble, melancholy Mi- 
chael Johnson! How sad a thing it was that he should 
be foreed to go, in his sickness, and toil for the support 
of an ungrateful son who was too proud to do anything 
for his father, or his mother, or himself! Sam looked 
after Mr. Johnson, with a sullen countenance till he was 
out of sight. 

But when the old man’s figure, as he went stooping 
along the street, was no more to be seen, the boy’s heart 
began to smite him. He had a vivid imagination, and 
it tormented him with the image of his father standing 
in the market-place of Uttoxeter and offering his books 
to the noisy crowd around him. Sam seemed to behold 
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him arranging his literary merchandise upon the stall 

in such a way as was best calculated to attract notice. 
Sam, in imagination, saw his father offer these books, 

pamphiets, and ballads, now to the rude yeomen, who 


_perhaps could not read a word; now to the country- 


esquires, who cared nothing but to hunt hares and foxes; 
now to the children, who chose to spend their coppers 
for sugar-plums or gingerbread rather than for picture- 
books. And if Mr. Johnson should sell a book to man, 
woman, or child, it would cost him an hour’s talk to get a 
profit of only six-pence. 

“My poor father!” thought Sam to himself. “How 
his head will ache! And how heavy his heart will be! 
I am almost sorry that [ did not do as he bade me.” 

Then the boy went to his mother, who was busy 
about the house. She did not know of what had passed 
between Mr. Johnson and Sam. 

“Mother,” said he, “did you think father seemed very 
ill to-day ?” 

“Yes, Sam,” answered his mother, turning with a 
flushed face from the fire, where she was cooking their 
scanty dinner. “Your father did look very ill; and it is 
a pity he did not send you to Uttoxeter in his stead. 
You are a great boy now, and would rejoice, I am sure, 
to do something for your poor father, who has done so 
much for you.” 

The lad made no reply. But again his imagination 
set to work and conjured up another picture of poor 
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Michael Johnson. He was standing in the hot sunshine 
of the market place, and looking so weary, sick and 
disconsolate, that the eyes of all the crowd were drawn 
to him. ‘Had this old man no son,” the people would 
say among themselves, “who might have taken his place 
at the book-stall while his father kept his bed?” And 
perhaps,—but this was a terrible thought for Sam!— 
perhaps his father would faint away and fall down in 
the market-place, with his gray hair in the dust and his 
venerable face as deathlike as that of a corpse. And 
there would be the by-standers gazing earnestly at Mr. 
Johnson and whispering, “Is he dead? Is he dead?” 

And Sam shuddered as he repeated to himself, “Is 
he dead?” 

“Oh, I have been a cruel son!” thought he within his 
own heart. “God forgive me! God forgive me!” 

But God could not yet forgive him; for he was not 
truly penitent. Had he been so, he would have hastened 
away that very moment to Uttoxeter and have fallen at 
his father’s feet, even in the midst of the crowded market- 
place. There he would have confessed his fault, and be- 
sought Mr. Johnson to go home and leave the rest of the 
day’s work for him. But such was Sam’s pride and 
natural stubbornness that he could not bring himself to 
this humiliation. Yet he ought to have done so, for his 
own sake, for his father’s sake, and for God’s sake. 

After sunset old Michael Johnson came slowly home 
and sat down in his customary chair. He said nothing 
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to Sam; nor do I know that a single word ever passed 
between them on the subject of the son’s disobedience. 
In a few years his father died, and left Sam to fight his 
way through the world by himself. It would make our 
story much too long were I to tell you even a few of 
the remarkable events of Sam’s life. Moreover, there 
is the less need of this, because many books have been 
written about that poor boy, and the fame that he ac- 
quired, and all he did or talked of doing after he came 
to be a man. 

But one thing I must not neglect to say. From his 
boyhood upward until the latest day of his life he never 
forgot the story of Uttoxeter market. Often when he 
was a scholar of the University of Oxford, or master of 
an academy at Edial, or a writer for the London book- 
sellers,—in all his poverty and toil and in all his success, 
—while he was walking the streets without a shilling to 
buy food, or when the greatest men of England were 
proud to feast him at their table,—still that heavy and 
remorseful thought came back to him, “I was cruel to 
my father in his illness!’ Many and many a time, awake 
or in his dreams, he seemed to see old Michael Johnson 
standing in the dust and confusion of the market-place, 
and pressing his withered hand to his forehead as if it 
ached. 

Alas! my dear children, it is a sad thing to have such 
a thought as this to bear us company through life. 

Though the story was but half finshed, yet, as it was 
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longer than usual, Mr. Temple here made a short pause. 
He perceived that Emily was in tears, and Edward 
turned his half-veiled face toward the speaker with an 
air of great earnestness and interest. As for George, 
he had withdrawn into the dusky shadow behind his 
father’s chair. 

In a few moments Mr. Temple resumed the story, 
as follows: 

Well, my children, fifty years had passed away since 
young Sam Johnson had shown himself so hard-hearted 
towards his father. It was now market-day in the vil- 
lage of Uttoxeter. 

In the street of the village you might see cattle-deal- 
ers with cows and oxen for sale, and pig-drivers with 
herds of pigs and farmers with cabbages, turnips, onions 
and all other produce of the soil. Now and then a farm- 
er’s red-faced wife trotted along on horseback, with but- 
ter and cheese in two large panniers. The people of the 
village, with country squires, and other visitors from the 
neighborhood, walked hither and thither, trading, jesting, 
quarreling, and making just such a bustle as their fathers 
and grandfathers had made half a century before. 

In one part of the street there was a puppet-show, 
with a ridiculous merry-andrew, who kept both grown 
people and children in a roar of laughter. On the 
opposite side was the old stone church of Uttoxeter, with 
ivy climbing up its walls and partly obscuring its Gothic 


windows. 
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There was a clock in the gray tower of the ancient 
church and the hands on the dial-plate had now almost 
reached the hour of noon. At this busiest hour of the 
market a strange old gentleman was seen making his 
way among the crowd. He was very tall and bulky, and 
wore a brown coat and small-clothes, with black worsted 
stockings and buckled shoes. On'his head was a three- 
cornered hat, beneath which a bushy gray wig thrust 
itself out, all in disorder. The old gentleman elbowed 
the people aside, and forced his way through the midst 
of them a singular kind of gait, rolling his body hither 
and thither, so that he needed twice as much room as any 
other person there. 

“Make way, sir!” he would cry out in a loud, harsh 
voice, when somebody happened to interrupt his progress. 
“Sir, you intrude your person into the public thorough- 
fare!” 

“What a queer old fellow this is!” muttered the 
people among themselves, hardly knowing whether to 
laugh or to be angry. 

But when they looked into the venerable stranger’s 
face, not the most thoughtless among them dared to offer 
him the least impertinence. Though his features were 
scarred and distorted with the scrofula, and though his 
eyes were dim and bleared, yet there was something of 
authority and wisdom in his look, which impressed them 
all with awe. So they stood aside to let him pass; and 
the old gentleman made his way across to the mar- 
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ket-place, and paused near the corner of the ivy-mantled 
church. Just as he reached it the clock struck twelve. 

On the very spot of groutid where the stranger now 
stood some aged people remembered that old Michael 
Johnson had formerly kept his book-stall. The little 
children who had once bought picture-books of him were 
grandfathers now. 

“Yes; here is the very spot!” muttered the old gen- 
tleman to himself. 

There this unknown personage took his stand and 
removed the three-cornered hat from his head. -It was 
the busiest hour of the day. What with the hum of 
human voices, the lowing of cattle, the squeaking of 
pigs, and the laughter caused by the merry-andrew, the 
market-place was in a very great confusion. But the 
stranger seemed not to notice it any more than if the 
silence of a desert were around him. He was rapt in his 
own thoughts. Sometimes he raised his furrowed brow 
to Heaven, as if in prayer; sometimes he bent his head, 
as 1f an insupportable weight of sorrow were upon him. 
It increased the awfulness of his aspect that there was a 
motion of his head and almost a continual tremor 
throughout his frame, with singular twitchings and con- 
tortions of his features. 

The hot sun blazed upon his unprotected head; but 
he seemed not to feel its fervor. A dark cloud swept 
across the sky and rain-drops pattered into the market- 
place; but the stranger heeded not the shower. The 
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people began to gaze at the mysterious old gentleman 
with superstitious fear and wonder. Who could he be? 
Whence did he come? Wherefore was he standing bare- 
headed in the market-place? Even the school-boys left 
the merry-andrew and came to gaze, with wide-open 
eyes, at this tall, strange-looking old man. 

There was a cattle-drover in the village who had re- 
cently made a journey to the Smithfield Market, in Lon- 
don. No sooner had this man thrust his way through 
the throng and taken a look at the unknown personage, 
than he whispered to one of his acquaintances,— 

“T say, Neighbor Hutchins, would ye like to know 
who this old gentleman is?” 

“Ay, that I would,” replied Neighbor Hutchins, “for 
a queerer chap I never saw in my life. Somehow it 
makes me feel small to look at him. He’s more than a 
common man.” 

“You may well say so,’ answered the cattle-drover. 
“Why, that’s the famous Doctor Samuel Johnson, who 
they say is the greatest and learnedest man in England. 
I saw him in London streets, walking with one Mr. 
Boswell.” 

Yes; the poor boy, the friendless Sam, with whom 
we began our story, had become the famous Doctor 
Samuel Johnson. He was universally acknowledged as 
the wisest man and greatest writer in all England. He 
had given shape and permanence to his native language 
by his Dictionary. Thousands upon thousands of peo- 
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ple had read his “Idler,” his “Rambler,” and_ his 
Noble and wealthy men and beautiful ladies 


oF 


“Rasselas. 
deemed it their highest privilege to be his companions. 
Even the King of Great Britian had sought his acquaint- 
ance, and told him what an honor he considered it that 
such a man had been born in his dominions. He was 
now at the summit of literary renown. 

But all his fame could not extinguish the bitter re- 
membrance which had tormented him through life. 
Never, never had he forgotten his father’s sorrowful 
and upbraiding look. Never, though the old man’s 
troubles had been over so many years, had he forgiven 
himself for inflicting such a pang upon his heart. And 
now, in his old age, he had come hither to do penance, 
by standing at noonday, in the market-place at Uttoxeter, 
on the very spot where Michael Johnson had once kept 
his book-stall. The aged and illustrious man had done 
what the poor boy refused to do. By thus expressing his 
deep repentance and humiliation of heart, he hoped to 
gain peace of conscience and the forgiveness of God. 

One of the most charming features in the character 
of Samuel Johnson notwithstanding his rough and 
shaggy exterior, was the tenderness with which he in- 
variably spoke of his mother. He was accustomed, even 
in the time of his greatest difficulties, to contribute large- 
ly, out of his slender means, to her comfort; and one of 
his last acts of filial duty was to write ‘“‘Rasselas” for the 
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purpose of paying her little debts and defraying her fu- 
neral charges. 

My dear children, if you have grieved the heart of 
any human being who has a claim upon your love, then 
think of Samuel Johnson’s penance. Will it not be bet- 
ter to redeem the error now than to endure the agony 
of remorse for fifty years? Would you not rather say 


1? 


to a brother, “I have erred; forgive me!” than perhaps 
to go hereafter and shed bitter tears upon his grave? 

Hardly was the story concluded when George hastily 
arose, and Edward likewise, stretching forth his hands 
into the darkness that surrounded him to find his brother. 
Both accused themselves of unkindness; each besought 
the other’s forgiveness; and having done so, the trouble 
of their hearts vanished away like a dream. 

“T am glad! I am so glad!” said Emily, in a low 
earnest voice. “Now I shall sleep quietly to-night.” 

Way. 

“It may seem very smart and very witty to speak 
irreverently of parent, elders, the past, of religion, the 
church, the Bible, but you have to pay a heavy price for 
that wit. Your mind grows flippant and poor. That 
which comes out of your mouth defiles you. This is 
the beginning of profanity. It does not injure God to 
take his name in vain, but it injures you. Every time 
you utter an oath you are laying another stone on the 
wall between yourself and heavenly things.” 

—James Freeman Clarke. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


TE GROLE OB MARY Y iss 


FIDELITY TO PRINCIPLE. 
af WHat. 
“Principle, a rule (usually a right rule) of conduct 
consistently directing one’s actions.” 
—Webster’s International Dictionary. 
2 How. 
“A sacred burden is this life ye bear. 
Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 
Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly. 
Fail not for sorrow, falter not from sin. 
Rut onward, upward, till the goal ye win.” 
—Frances Anne Kemble. 
3 WHEN. 
You may be asked, even as a child, to stand up for 
your principles. To refuse a glass of liquor, to dis- 
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dain to listen to a vile story, to be unwilling to be a part- 
ner in a lie may be your present opporturtity to prove 
that you and your principles are not for sale. 

WHERE. 

It is not necessary to parade one’s principles, but it 
is everywhere necessary to know and remember what 
they are. You can be a quiet, modest witness for 
righteousness wherever you go. You can keep the place 
right around you clean. 

WHY. 

The world is made noble by noble examples. It is 
by seeing how principles look when they are lived that 
the world gets convinced that they are lovely. 

Fidelity to principle is best seen in that shining page 
of history, the story of the Christian martyrs. 

Of these the first was Saint Stephen, whose brave 
story is told in the sixth and seventh chapters of the 
books of Acts. He was a young man who for his 
eloquence and character was chosen to assist the apostles. 
Boldly he stood in the temple and told the murderers of 
Jesus how he was the Righteous One whom God had 
sent to save the world. 

They gnashed on him with their teeth and gathered 
around him like wolves to spring upon him. But he, 
with zadiant face, “looked up steadfastly into Heaven 
and saw the glory of God and Jesus standing on the right 
hand of God.” 

They dragged him outside the city and stoned him 
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to death. Kneeling he prayed, like his Master, for their 
forgiveness, and dying cried, “Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit.” 

And one who watched that death and consented unto 
it became the greatest hero of all Christian history, Saint 
Paul. 


In the days of the early fathers almost every man who 
became a leader in the church sealed his witness with his 
death. 

Among these was the heroic Polycarp. As he was 
being ‘ed to his martyrdom, just as the company of ex- 
ecutioners was entering at one of the gates, a chariot 
appeared in which sat the monarch, Herod, and his 
father Nicetes. 

Achy ered: Elerod.. © how here, Polycacp, mand 
custody! Wilt you not say Lord Cesar, and sacrifice, 
and so save yourself?” 

The Bishop of Smyrna was silent. 

“Come,” said Nicetes, addressing the soldiers, “into 
the chariot with the old man, and let us persuade him 
to act for his own good.” =, 

“No,” answered Polycarp, “my good is to go for- 
ward, and to die, for death is my gain. It is useless to 
argue with me, for I cannot do as you advise.” 

“Obstinate Christian dog!” exclaimed Herod in a 
fury, and with many rough words he drove onward, 
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while Polycarp continued his way to the Stadium 
unmoved. ; 

Around the Stadium the multitude was so immense, 
and the tumult which they made so great that nothing 
could be heard. But Polycarp, as he moved slowly and 
painfully along, pondering over his dream, fancied he 
was addressed by a voice from Heaven, bidding him be 
strong. 

And strong indeed he was when he stood before the 
Proconsul. 

“You require me,” said he, in a firm voice, “to blas- 
pheme Christ. “I have served Him these fourscore and 
six years, and He never did me any harm, but much 
good. How can I then blaspheme my King and my 
Saviour? Hear my free confession, I am a Christian.” 

“Ah!” cried the Proconsul angrily, “say you so? 
I have wild beasts, and I will expose you to them unless 
you repent.” 

“Call for them,” replied Polycarp boldly, “for re- 
pentance with us is a wicked thing if it be a change from 
better to worse, but a good thing if it be a change from 
evil to good.” 

“T will tame thee with fire,’ cried the Proconsul, 
“since you despise the wild beasts.” 

“As you please,’ answered the aged Christian calmly. 


One of the greatest scholars of the early church was 
Ignatius. When he was a very old man his tottering 
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limbs bore him into the arena, and he stood in the centre 
of that vast plaza, amidst an excited multitude, with 
wild beasts prowling around. 

But he meant not to give up his life like a dumb 
animal. Rousing himself with an effort, he raised his 
stooping figure once more to an upright position, and 
cried out with a voice strong and musical as it was in 
his early manhood:—“May I, O God, as Thine own 
corn, be now so ground between the teeth of these wild 
beasts, that I may become white bread for my Heavenly 
Master.” His prayer was speedily answered. Just as 
the last word was uttered the lions sprang upon him, 
tore him to pieces, and soon a few bones were all that 
remained on earth of the aged Christian. 


Not all the martyrs were of the learned and eloquent 
among men. Sometimes Roman soldiers witnessed a 
good confession as soldiers of Jesus Christ. One such 
was Marinus. 

“He shall never have the reward he expects,’ ex- 
claimed a jealous Cesarean soldier, when it was an- 
nounced that the garland he coveted was to be given to 
a man in his company whom he hated. 

“But how will you prevent it?” asked one of his 
comrades. “Marinus has distinguished himself in his 
profession, and his name is on the list for promotion and 
a garland. To-morrow he must—he will—be your su- 
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perior, in spite of prophesying, for his character is 
wreproachable.”’ 

“Is it?” answered the angry soldier ‘sarcastically. 
“We shall see whether you are right. I know where he 
has a vulnerable part, and I go this instant to attack it.’’ 

“T wish you success,” replied the soldier addressed, 
in a tone of mockery, and turning aside, he left the enemy 
of Marinus to put the threat, which he considered foolish, 
into execution. 

But there was more danger to Marinus than the good 
soldier suspected, or he would have rushed away to his 
friend’s lodging and warned him to escape. 

Marinus was. a Christian, and his belief was his vul- 
nerable part. By acknowledging Jesus Christ he stood 
as it were upon the edge of a precipice; and hig rival 
knew that if the authorities were informed he might 
probably lose his footing and fall. He therefore, on 
leaving his comrade, went immediately to the chief mag- 
istrate and told him that the soldier who was to be re- 
warded on the morrow was one of the despised sect of 
Nazarenes. 

The arrest of Marinus instantly followed, for there 
was an cld law which decreed that any soldier professing 
the Christian faith should be required to sacrifice, and if 
he refused should forfeit both his position and his life. 

Marinus was neither disturbed nor surprised at his 
capture, for he had been long expecting it. He went 
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boldly into the presence of the chief magistrate and in 
answer to a question, at once confessed his faith. 

“But you must sacrifice to the gods, and the emperor, 
before you receive the reward so well earned by your 
valour,’ said Achzus, ‘and how can you do that con- 
sistently if you are a Christian?” 

“T shall not do it,’ answered Marinus respectfully, 
but firmly. 

“Alas,” exclaimed the magistrate, “are you so mad 
and foolish as to refuse?” and he began to argue with 
him; but his arguments were futile. 

Marinus continued in the same mind. 

At last Achzeus, wearied with talking, and anxious 
to preserve the life of the young soldier, if it were possi- 
ble—for he was pleased with his appearance and manners 
—ordered him to be released for three hours to consider 
his determination. - 

Marinus bowed low and retired; but he knew, as 
he left the court, that his resolution would be unaltered 
at the expiration of the time given him for consideration. 

But as he walked thoughtfully along the street, re- 
garding all familiar objects with the eyes of one about 
to bid an eternal farewell, it came into his mind that he 
should like to have his decision confirmed. He there- 
fore turned in the direction of the house where dwelt 
the Christian bishop of Ceesarea. 

Happily, Theolechnus was at home. He received the 
young soldier pleasantly, and on hearing his story in- 
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stantly led him into the place where the Christians were 
accustomed to meet for worship. He caused him to 
pause before the altar, and then.taking up a copy of the 
Gospels which lay upon the altar, and pointing to the 
sword which hung by the young man’s side, he enquired 
gently which he preferred, and bade him make a final 
choice between the two. 

Marinus did not hesitate. He approached immedi- 
ately, and stretched out his hand for the book, which he 
received and pressed to his breast as though he would 
embrace it. 

Whereupon the good bishop regarded him with an 
approving smile, and said, “You have made a choice, 
my son, which is pleasing in God’s sight. Lay hold on 
the Cross, and may that be thine through its strength 
which thou, hast now chosen.” Then, lifting up his 
hands, he blessed him affectionately, and bade him depart 
in peace. 

In another hour the brave and decided Marinus was 
led away to execution, where “in a few brief moments 
he obtained, instead of a fading garland, that crown of 
life which shall never fade; gladly leaving to his ma- 
licious and successful rival the wreath, once so coveted, 
which its wearer soon found was but a fleeting treasure, 
a worthless bauble.” 


One of the bravest of the martyrs was a poor slave 
girl named Blandina. Her mistress, who was a Chris- 
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tian, told her one day when she was praying to one of 
of her household idols that there is but one God. 

“Only one God?” asked Blandina in wonder. 

“Certainly,” replied the lady, smiling, “a God that 
created all things.” 

“Where is He?” asked Blandina. 

“Everywhere,” answered her mistress. “In this 
room, while we are speaking, in the heavens, upon the 
earth,’ and taking from under the pillow upon which 
she had been resting her head a roll of parchment, she 
bade Blandina seat herself at her feet, and hear some- 
thing of the God who was in all places, and yet had no 
image. 

Blandina did as she was desired, and listened with 
interest and astonishment to the story of the Cross. 

When it was finished she sat speechless, with the tears 
falling from her eyes. It seemd incredible to the in- 
telligent but ignorant bond-maiden, that a slave like 
herself, a creature whom men scorned, ‘“‘who possessed 
no rights, who had no prospect in life but years of 
cruel bondage, no hope in the future but the dark grave, 
was one whom her Creator loved, for whom Christ had 
died, and for whom there was prepared equally with her 
master an eternity of joy and peace, with which all 
the sufferings of life were not worthy to be compared.” 

“Can it be true?” murmured Blandina, when she had 
recovered from her emotion. 

“It is true indeed,” answered her mistress, resting 
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her hand kindly upon the bowed head, ‘and if you can 
once be made, through God’s grace, to feel that it is, 
you will never bow down to images of wood and stone 
again.” 

Blandina lifted the hand of her mistress, and kissed 
it reverently. “I will never worship the gods of my 
fathers again,” said she in a low voice. ‘‘Henceforth, 3 
beloved lady and mistress, your God shall be mine, for 
if His worshippers by serving Him can become so gentle 
and gracious in their behavior to those who are de- 
spised among men, He must indeed be worthy of 
devotion.” 

And Blandina kept her word. Days and months 
passed away, and her Christian mistress did not hear 
of her making any offering to the false gods in the neigh- 
boring temples. She therefore took her by the hand, as 
a young sister eager to learn the truth, and introduced 
her to an assembly of Christians, who met by stealth in 
a tomb. 

Transported with joy, she folded her hands and 
raised her sweet clear voice in a hymn of thanksgiving, 
déclaring that she should now be-ready to leave the 
world at any moment, for all her fears had been crushed 
beneath the heel of the Saviour. 

Littie did Blandina think how soon she would be 
required to prove her words. For but a few days 
passed away before her mistress, whose light was not 
to be hidden under a bushel, was seized and carried before 
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the governor—charged with the crime of being a 
Christian. 

Blandina followed weeping, and ere they reached the 
judgment-hall, an expression used by the poor slave girl 
caused her to be arrested also, and included in the con- 
demnation of her mistress. 

This sad event added greatly to the burden which 
had been cast upon the shoulders of Blandina’s noble 
Christian mistress, for the bondmaiden was but young 
and of a delicate disposition. She trembled with anxiety 
lest the fiery trial should be too great for the young girl. 
But God was pleased to show in this case, as in many 
others, how the strength that He supplies is made per- 
fect in weakness. In vain her executioners applied every 
torture. From morning till night they plied scourge 
and rack, tore her flesh with sharp hooks, and burnt 
her with hot irons, till at last her very torturers con- 
fessed themselves conquered, and were overwhelmed with 
amazement that she still lived. All through her agoniz- 
ing sufferings she kept repeating, “I am a Christian, I 
am a Christian; no iniquity is committed among us’— 
expressions which seemed to give her superhuman 
strength; and when at last she was exposed to the wild 
beasts, and stood with her mangled form facing the 
shouting, yelling crowd in full view of the howling 
lions, a calm, sweet smile rested upon her countenance. 
The mouth of the lion was unto her the door of heaven, 
and silent as a statue, with her eyes fixed above, whence 
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came her help, she awaited with resignation, and without 
fear, the moment when the Lord should bid her enter. 

But the lions seemed awed by her courageous, majes- 
tic bearing and withdrew, crouching, into a corner, 
whence neither blows nor alarms could drive them upon 
the victim. The wicked, fanatic multitude, therefore, 
more cruel than they, infuriated at being thwarted in 
their design, caused her to be enclosed in a net and ex- 
posed to be gored by a wild cow. 

The wild cow, however, was as reluctant to attack 
Blandina as the other animals had been, and the hands of 
her cruel persecutors were at length compelled to release 
her from her agony. Her good fight fought, and her 
sufferings ended, she passed through the dark valley of 
the shadow of death into the golden city, where mistress 
and slave were again united nevermore to part. 


For thirty years there had been rest. 

The Church had been in peace, and had grown careless 
and worldly. ; 

In such a Church it would be hard to find men and 
women like unto those who had made the martyrs of the 
past. 

So thought the aged Bishop of the Church as he sat 
under the broad, spreading vine which sheltered the inner 
court of his house. He had seen martyrs. He had seen 
the faith of Christians tried with fire and sword, and with 
wild beasts. He had seen the love of Christ triumphant 
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over temptation and bodily pain. Those scenes, terri- 
ble yet assuring, were repictured in his mind as he sat in 
the red light of the departing sun; and he wondered 
whether the spirit, which had supported those who had 
borne testimony to the truth by the sacrifice of their lives, 
was really dead or only sleeping. 

He himself had passed through the fiery furnace, 
had stood in the midst of perils, had narrowly escaped 
with his life. Could he overcome the fear of death as 
he had done, if the necessity arose once more? 

At length the storm burst again; many were per- 
secuted, a few were faithful. 

Once there came a festival in honor of the martyred 
dead. Would any be brave enough to celebrate it by 
proclaiming the truths they had taught? 

The aged Bishop did not hesitate. He took up his 
staff, and wended his way slowly along the intricate path 
which led to the entrance of the catacomb. All the way 
was strewn with summer flowers, and as he gazed at 
them, and inhaled their fragrance, he thought of their 
Maker, and considered that He who cared to clothe the 
lilies of the field in such wondrous colours would not neg- 
lect His own people. 

At the entrance of the Catacomb the aged man 
paused. All was still around him,—still as death; not 
even a breath of wind stirred the leaves on the trees. 
There appeared no signs of any Christians coming to the 
sacred festival, and the Bishop sighed heavily as he 
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thought how different it had been in the days that were 
past. 

“Are there no faithful left, O Lord!” he murmured. 

With tottering steps, with a sad heart, the good old 
Christian descended the long flight of steps which led 
into the Catacombs. No watcher was kneeling in the 
quiet gloom of that mysterious place. The urns stood 
ungarlanded in their places, and no flowers, such as were 
wont to be found on such an anniversary, were scattered 
over the tombs. 

“They dare not come,” said the old man, gazing 
mournfully around. “They fear the pain of the body.” 

As he spoke the old man entered a dark recess and 
covered his face with his mantle and wept very sore. 

Suddenly there was a sound of a trumpet—a great 
blast, which awoke all the echoes hidden in the abodes of 
the dead. 

The good Bishop started to his feet and listened. 

‘Had the betrayer come to lead him to his cross? He 
folded his hands on his breast, and chided his heart for 
being stirred to a quicker pulsation. 

“But the Lord will know it is not fear,” he said. 

The footsteps which he heard descending the stone 
stairs came not nearer when they reached the floor, and 
there was a solemn music in their measure which struck 
the ear of the aged Bishop strangely. 

“Ts it possible,” he murmured, “that some are faithful 


to keep the festival after all—even at the ninth hour? 
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Those steps which I hear are certainly not the steps of 
armed men.” 

He moved cautiously out of the gloom nto the place 
which commanded a view of the entrance, and lifted up 
his eyes, and lo! he saw as it were angels descending 
from above, men and women in white garments, with 
radiant faces, coming to worship by the tombs. They 
pressed fervent kisses on the urns of the martyrs as they 
passed by, and prayed for a share of that spirit which 
had enabled them to suffer. 

“Tt shall be given unto thee, my beloved children,” 
exclaimed the aged Bishop, suddenly appearing on the 
scene with a face full of joy. 

“Did Christ, our Master, fail to give His hand unto 
Peter when, finding himself sinking in the water, he cried 
for help’ This night it shall be given thee.” 

He turned and led the silent and devout procession 
to the secret place which had been appointed for the hold- 
ing of the service. 

‘Then the sacred bread and wine were placed upon the 
table, and the celebration of the Holy Eucharist 
commenced. 

A mysterious and solemn awe, a sudden and strange 
confidence in God, fell upon the prostrate worshippers 
as they partook of the elements. 

They felt that the Master was in the midst. 

“Fear not.” He seemed to say. 

And aloud they answered, “We fear not, O Christ.” 
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Then spoke a solemn voice. Was it from their own 
company or from above? ‘To-day shalt thou be with 
Me in Paradise.” 

And it was so. 

The enemy had spread the net around them. Of all 
that brave and devout army, those white robed men 
and women who had descended like angels into the abode 
of the dead—not one returned. 

When the morning dawned they walked with God. 


Even saints in the days of miracles were not always 
shielded from the wrath of kings. Ambrose, Bishop of 
Milan, once dared the wrath of one of the fiercest of the 
kings of Rome, Theodosius. Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 
has told the story. 

The fourth century was a time when races and all 
sorts of shows were the fashion, nay; literally the rage; 
for furious quarrels used to arise among the spectators 
who took the part of one or the other of the competitors, 
and would call themselves after their colors, the Blues 
or the Greens. A favorite chariot driver, who had ex- 
celled in these races at Thessalonica, was thrown into 
prison for some misdemeanor by Botheric, the Governor 
of Illyria, and his absence so enraged the Thessalonican 
mob, that they rose in tumult, and demanded his restora- 
iton. On being refused, they threw such a hail of stones 
that the governor himself and some of his officers were 


slain. 
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Theodosius might well be displeased, but his rage 
passed all bounds. He was at Milan at the time, and at 
first Ambrose so worked on his feelings as to make him 
promise to temper justice with mercy; but afterwards 
fresh accounts of the murder, together with the repre- 
sentations of his courtier Rufinus, made him resolve not 
to relent, and he sent off messengers commanding that 
there should be a general slaughter of all the race-going 
Thessalonicans, since all were equally guilty of Bothe- 
rics death. He took care that his horrible command 
should be kept a secret from Ambrose, and the first 
that the Bishop heard of it was the tidings that 7,000 
persons had been killed in the theater, in a massacre last- 
ing three hours! 

There was no saving these lives, but Ambrose felt it 
his duty to make the Emperor feel his sin, in hopes of 
saving others. Besides, it was not consistent with the 
honor of God to receive at his altar a man reeking with 
innocent blood. The Bishop, however, took time to 
consider; he went into the country for a few days, and 
thence wrote a letter to the Emperor, telling him that 
thus stained with crime, he could not be admitted to the 
Holy Communion nor received into church. Still the 
Emperor does not seem to have believed he could be 
really withstood by any subject, and on Ambrose’s re- 
turn he found the imperial procession, lictors, guards 
and all, escorting the Emperor as usual to the Basilica or 
Justice Hall, that had been turned into a church. 
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Then to the door came the Bishop and stood in the 
way, forbidding the entrance, and announcing that there, 
at least, sacrilege should not be added to murder. 

“Nay,” said the Emperor, “did not holy King David 
commit murder, yet was not he received again?” 

“If you have sinned like him, repent like him,” 
answered Ambrose. 

Theodosius turned away, troubled. He was great 
enough not to turn his anger against the Bishop; he felt 
that he had sinned, and that the chastisement was 
merited, and he went back to his palace weeping, and 
there spent eight months, attending to his duties of state, 
but too proud to go through the tokens of penitence that 
the discipline of the church had prescribed before a great 
sinner could be received back into the congregation of 
the faithful. 

Easter was the usual time for reconciling penitents, 
and Ambrose was not inclined to show any respect of 
persons, or to excuse the Emperor from a penance he 
would liave imposed on any offender. However, Rufi- 
nus could not believe in such disregard, and thought all 
would give way to the Emperor’s will. Christmas had 
come, but for one man at Milan there were no hymns, no 
shouts of “glad tidings!’ no midnight festival, no re- 
joicing that “to us a Child is born; to us a Son is given.” 
The Basilica was thronged with worshippers and rang 
with their Amens, resounding like thunder, and their 
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echoing song—the Te Deum—then their newest hymn 
of praise. 

But the lord of all those multitudes was alone in his 
palace. He had not shown good will to man; he had not 
learnt mercy and peace from the Prince of Peace; and 
the door was shut upon him. He was a resolute Span- 
ish Roman, a well tried soldier, a man advancing in 
years, but he wept, and wept bitterly. Rufinus found 
him, thus weeping. It must have been strange to the 
courtier that his master did not send his lictors to carry 
the offending bishop to a dungeon, and give all his court 
favor to the heretics, like the last empress who had 
reigned at Milan. Nay, he might even, like Julian, the 
Apostate, have altogether renounced that Christian faith 
which could humble an emperor below the poorest of his 
subjects. 

But Rufinus contented himself with urging the Em- 
peror not to remain at home lamenting, but to endeavor 
again to obtain admission into the church, assuring him 
that the Bishop would give way. Theodosius replied 
that he did not expect it, but yielded to the persuasions, 
and Rufinus hastened on before to warn the Bishop of his 
coming, and represented how inexpedient it was to offend 
him. 

“I warn you,” replied Ambrose, “that I shall oppose 
his entrance, but if he chooses to turn his power into 
tyranny, I shall willingly let him slay me.” 

The Emperor did not try to enter the church, but 
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sought Ambrose in an adjoining building, where he en- 
treated to be absolved from his sin. ; 

“Beware, returned the Bishop, “of trampling on 
the laws of God.” 

“T respect them,’’ said the Emperor, “therefore I 
have not set foot.in the church, but I pray thee to deliver 
me from these bonds, and not to close against me the 
door that the Lord hath opened to all who truly repent.”’ 

“What repentance have you shown for such a sin?” 
asked Ambrose. 

“Appoint my penance,’ said the Emperor, entirely 
subdued. : 

And Ambrose caused him at once to sign a decree 
that thirty days should always elapse between a sentence 
of death and its execution. After this, Theodosius was 
allowed to come into the church, but only to the corner 
he had shunned all these eight months, till the “dull, hard 
stone within him” had “melted,” to the spot appointed 
for the penitents. There, without his crown, his purple 
robe and buskins, worked with golden eagles, all laid 
aside, he lay prostrate on the stones, repeating the verse, 
“My soul cleaveth unto the dust: quicken me, O Lord, 
according to thy word.” This was the place that peni- 
tents always occupied, and there fasts and other disci- 
pline were also appointed. When the due course had 
been gone through, probably at next Easter, Ambrose, 
in his Master’s name, pronounced the forgiveness of 
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Theodosius, and received him back to the full privileges 
of a Christian. 

In this instance the dauntless Bishop did not lose 
life, but he maintained principle, and won his king to its 
allegiance. 


Other lands than Italy have their martyrs’ graves. 
In Austria in the early middle ages John Huss was a 
stanch witness to the truth of the gospel. 

In due course Huss was brought before the Court 
in chains. He appealed from the chair of Peter to the 
throne of God, and from the traditions of cardinals and 
bishops to the Holy Scriptures. He was condemned to 
be burnt. After enduring the scene of mockery called 
degradations, he was led to the stake. When asked to 
abjure his errors, he said firmly that he had “ever taught 
according to God’s word, and had no errors to abjure.”’ 
At a given signal fire was set to the pile. When the 
martyr saw the blaze he began to sing an old hymn. 
After the words of prayer, “Take Thou me to Thyself 
to live with Thee forever,” his voice was stifled by the 
smoke. His head then sank on his shoulders, and the 
spirit left the body. 

The spot was long regarded as accursed ground, but 
a better feeling has taken the place of superstition; and 
the inhabitants of Constance have railed it in as a sacred 
place. 
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“The whitest lily on the shield of France” is Joan of 
Are, the peasant girl of Domremy, who believed that 
the saints, in a vision, had called her to free her weak- 
hearted king from the assaults of the English invaders. 

Says Samuel Smiles: 

The king was only too glad to have any means of 
help, no matter from what quarter it came. The bishops 
and priests thought her a witch and inspired by the devil. 
Nevertheless, the king sent her on to Orleans, and she 
reached the besieged city. 

The English were already beginning to be distressed. 
They had sat down before Orleans during the winter, 
and their forces were fast melting away. After the 
death of the Earl of Salisbury many of the men-at-arms 
whom he had enlisted separated from the camp. 

The Burgundians, who were in league with the Eng- 
lish, were recalled by their duke. Only about 2,000 or 
3,000 English troops remained, and these were distributed 
among a dozen bastilles, between which there was 
no connection. “On reading,’ says Michelet, “the for- 
midable list of captains who threw themselves into the 
city with their forces, the deliverance of Orleans does 
not seem so miraculous after all.” 

Joan of Arc headed the attack upon the English in 
the bastilles. They were driven out, though in storming 
the last (the Tournelles) the Maid was wounded. But 
she was not satisfied with raising the siege of Orleans. 
The English must be driven out of the country. 
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The army, under her direction, followed the enemy 
to Patay, where they were again defeated. Then fol- 
lowed the crowning of Charles VII at Rheims, as she 
had predicted. 

“The originality of La Pucelle,” says Michelet, “the 
secret of her success, was not her courage or her visions, 
but her good sense. By taking Charles VII straight 
to Rheims, and having him crowned, she gained over 
the English the decision of his coronation.” 

She had done and finished that which she had intended 
to do; she now desired to return home to her parents, and 
to her flocks and herds. 

But the king refused his consent. He had seen how 
Joan had brought back success to the ranks of the French 
army. He therefore desired her presence among the 
soldiers. From this time she had not the same confi- 
dence in herself; she felt irresolute and restless, and 
though she continued fighting, it was without any de- 
cisive results. 

The English and Burgundians, having again 
coalesced, laid siege to Compiegne, on the river Oise. 
The citizens had already declared themselves in favor of 
Charles VII, and La Pucelle at once threw herself into ~ 
the place. On the same day she headed a sortie and 
had nearly surprised the besiegers, but she was driven 
back to the city gates, where she was surrounded by the 
French (Burgundians), dragged from her horse, and 
made prisoner. 
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She was given by her own countrymen to the Eng- 
lish, who handed her over to the Inquisition at Rouen 
to be judged. The Vicar presided, and was assisted by 
the Bishop of Beauvais, the Bishop of Lisieux, other 
French priests. Estevet, one of the Canons of Beau- 
vais, Was appointed the promoter of the prosecution. 

The sovereign, Charles VII, who owed his throne 
to the bravery of the young enthusiast, took no steps 
whatever for her deliverance. The Sorbonne, the great 
theological tribunal, was appealed to, and decided that 
“this girl was wholly the devil’s,’ and ought to be treated 
accordingly. The Frenclf Burgundians did not protest 
against the hideous punishment she was about to receive. 

The usual process in those days was to burn all 
witches and sorcerers possessed by the devil; and Joan 
d’ Arc was accordingly condemned to be burned alive. 
Her martyrdom took place at Rouen, on the site now 
known as the Place de la Pucelle, not far from the Quai 
de Harve, where a statue has been erected to her memory. 

“There have been martyrs,’ says Michelet; “history 
shows us numberless ones, more or less pure, more or less 
glorious. Pride has had its martyrs, so have hate and 
the spirit of controversy. No age has been without 
martyrs militant, who, no doubt, died with a good grace 
when they could no longer kill. . . . Such fancies 
are irrelevant to our subject. The sainted girl is not of 
them; she had a sign of her own—goodness, charity, 
sweetness of soul. She had the sweetness of the ancient 
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martyrs, but with a difference. The first Christians re- 
mained pure only by shunning action, by sparing them- 
selves the struggles and trials of the world. Joan was 
gentle in the roughest struggle; good among the bad; 
pacific in war itself; she bore into war the Spirit of God.” 

The French people have not forgotten Joan d’Arc. 
Many statues have been erected to her memory. She 
has been an object of veneration to generation after gen- 
eration of French soldiers. When a regiment marches 
through Domremy, the soldiers always halt and present 
arms in honor of her birthplace. It is touching to hear 
of the custom having survive® so long, and the memory 
of the maiden heroine being still kept green by the 
country she served so faithfully. 


Another great figure of righteousness before the 
Reformation was Savonarola, a priest of Florence. In 
about 1491, he began to preach in the Cathedral. Lo- 
renzo di Medici, the Magnificent, Prince of Florence, 
opposed him with all his mighty power. 

When Lorenzo lay on his death-bed, he sent for 
Savonarola. 

“I know no honest friar,” he said, “except him.” He 
was conscious that his end was near, and wished to re- 
ceive absolution from the stern monk. 

“Three things are required of you” said Savonarola. 
“First, it is necessary that you have a full and lively 
faith in the mercy of God.” 
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“That I have most fully,” Lorenzo answefed. 

“Secondly, it is necessary to restore that which you 
unjustly took away, or enjoin your sons to restore it 
for you.” 

Lorenzo was deeply grieved with this request, but 
after a time he nodded assent. ; 

“Lastly,” said the prior, his eyes sternly fixed on 
the dying man, his countenance solemn as the day of 
judgment, and in a voice as terrible as that of an angry 
judge. “you must restore liberty to the people of 
Florence.” 

Lorenzo collected all that remained of his strength, 
turned scornfully on the prior, did not answer a word, 
and Savonarola departed without giving him absolution. 

After the death of Lorenzo, Savonarola preached 
with still greater freedom. He did not spare the Italian 
princes or the higher clergy for their immoral lives. 

A revolution drove the Medici from Florence, and the 
people, under the leadership of Savonarola, formed them- 
selves into a republic. Over the cross in the chancel of 
the church he caused to be inscribed, “Jesus Christ, the 
King of the city of Florence.” 

Savonarola was cited to appear before the Pope on 
the charge of preaching against the clergy, and taking 
the side of the people in the expulsion of the Medici. 
Illness prevented him obeying the summons. The Pope 
tried to win him over by offering him a cardinal’s hat, 
but the offer was indignantly refused. He was inter- 
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dicted from preaching, and the Franciscans were in- 
structed to preach against him. After a brief silence 
he again appeared in the pulpit, denouncing woes on 
Italy for her sins, and exposing the corruptions of the 
Court. 

In the meantime the appearance of the city had been 
entirely changed. The women gave up their rich orna- 
ments and dressed with simplicity. Young men became 
modest and religious. During the hours of midday rest 
the tradesmen were seen in their shops studying the 
Bible, or reading some work on the Friar. The churches 
were well filled, and alms to the deserving were freely 
given. But the most wonderful thing of all was to find 
merchants and bankers refunding, from scruples of con- 
science, sttms of money, amounting sometimes to 
thousands of florins, which they had unrighteously 
acquired. 

Savonarola was again inhibited from preaching. If 
the monk could be crushed, the Republic would fall with 
him. The friends of the Medici had become powerful, 
but failed as yet to regain Florence. The plague ravaged 
the city, and the magistrates, to satisfy the public, again 
invited Savonarola to take the pulpit. 

The strife continued after this for more than a year; 
and with the troubles of the Republic Savonarola’s ene- 
mies increased. The Franciscans proposed that the con- 
troversy should be decided by an ordeal of fire. A Do- 
minican and a Franciscan were to walk through the fire, 
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and if the Dominican escaped, Savonarola was to be re- 
ceived as a prophet, but if not, his claims were to be 
rejected. The scaffolds were prepared and the people as- 
sembled; but the magistrates issued an order to prevent 
the trial. 

After this Savonarola’s influence declined. Floren- 
tines, who had been swayed by his eloquence, and had 
believed him a prophet, now became his enemies. Pope, 
princes, magistrates, and people were against him. 

The convent was attacked by a mob. The monks 
resisted, but victory was on the side of the multitude. 
About midnight the magistrates sent to demand Savon- 
arola to appear before them. His friend suggested his 
being let down over the wall, for, once in the Palazzo, 
there was little hope of his ever coming out alive. 

But one monk reminded him of the Scripture which 
says that the good shepherd lays down his life for the 
sheep. 

Immediately on this, Savonarola embraced all the 
monks, and after kissing them said :—‘My brethren, re- 
member never to doubt. The work of the Lord is ever 
progressive, and my death will only hasten it.” 

One of his devoted followers accompanied him, and 
another pressed through the crowd, crying that he wished 
to go to prison with his master. 

Savonarola and these two disciples were in prison. 
The convent was sacked, and all his papers examined. 
His judges were those who had been his enemies. He 
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had nothing to expect at their hands but torture and 
death. 

The Pope sent commissioners to aid in torturing the 
poor monks. When they entered Florence the populace 
cried, ‘“Death, death to the friar;” and one of the com- 
missioners, afterwards a famous cardinal, answered, with 
a smile, “Die he must, at all events.’ When he met 
the magistrates he said, ‘“We shall make a famous blaze. 
I have the sentence already prepared.” Savonarola was 
again put to the torture, but he told them that he had 
nothing to confess. His conduct through life had been 
for the good of the Church, and the welfare and free- 
dom of the people. He was condemned to the stake with 
the other monks. 

~ On the day of execution they were led from the 
Palazzo to a tribunal, presided over by the Bishop 
Vasona, who degraded them from their ecclesiastical 
office. When this was done he proceeded with the sen- 
‘tence of deprivation, but, forgetting the form, he said, 
“T separate these from the Church militant and 
triumphant.” 

“Militant!” exclaimed Savonarola with a firm voice, 
“not triumphant; that is not yours!” 

The scaffold was erected in the middle of the square. 
It was a cross beam, at the foot was placed a pile of 
wood to burn the bodies as soon as the executioner had 
done his office. The two monks were put to death first; 
Savonarola had then to ascend and take the center place. 
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This he did bravely, amid the taunts and jeers of the mul- 
titude, who cried out that if he were a prophet he might 
now work a miracle, and deliver himself. Thus died 
one of the noblest men of the fifteenth century, a light 
in a dark age. 


Even in England men have diéd for the truth. Lati- 
mer was condemned as a heretic, and, along, with Cram- 
mere and Ridley, burnt at the stake in Oxford. His 
words to Ridley, when the fire was kindled, are familiar 
to every Englishman, and have always been regarded 
as prophetic of the final triumph of the principles of right, 
everywhere. 

“Be of good comfort, Father Ridley, and play the 
man! We shall this day light such a candle, by God’s 
grace, in England, as I trust shall never be put out!” 


But lest it should be thought that fidelity to princi- 
ple was shown only in exceptional eras and at the cost 
of life. let me ask you to read the famous chapter out of 
“Tom Brown’s School Days” which shows how Arthur 
and later Tom himself were true to their colors, and how 
the result was not martyrdom but helpful influence in a 
whole school. . 

On went the talk and laughter. Arthur finished his 
washing and undressing, and put on his night-gown. 
He then looked round more nervously than ever. Two 
or three of the little boys were already in bed, sitting up 
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with chins on their knees. The light burned clear, the 
noise went on. It was a trying moment for the poor 
little lonely boy; however, this time he didn’t ask Tom 
what he might do or might not do, but dropped on his 
knees by his bedside, as he had done every day from his 
childhood, to open his heart to Him who heareth the cry 
and beareth the sorréws of the tender child, and the 
strong man in agony. 

Tom was sitting at the bottom of his bed unlacing his 
boots, so that his back was toward Arthur and he didn’t 
see what happened, and looked in wonder at the sudden 
silence. Then two or three boys laughed and sneered, 
and a big brutal fellow, who was standing in the middle 
of the room, picked up a slipper and shied it at the 
kneeling boy, calling him a snivelling young shaver. 
Then Tom saw the whole affair and the next moment 
the boot he had pulled off flew straight at the head of 
the bully, who had just time to throw up his arm and 
catch it on his elbow. 

“Confound you, Brown, what’s that for?” roared he, 
stamping with pain. 

“Never mind what I mean,” said Tom, stepping on to 
the floor, every drop of blood in his body tingling; “If 
any fellow wants another boot he knows how to 
cet 

What would have been the result is doubtful, for at 
this moment the sixth-form boy came in, and not another 
word could be said. 
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Tom and the rest rushed into bed and finished their 
unrobing there, and the old verger, as punctual as the 
clock, put out the candle in another minute, and toddled 
on to the next room, shutting their door with his usual 
“Good-night, gen’l’m’n.” 

There were many boys in the room by whom that 
little scene was taken to heart before they slept. But 
sleep seemed to have deserted the pillow of poor Tom. 
For some time his excitement, and the flood of memories 
which chased one another through his brain, kept him 
from thinking or resolving. His head throbbed, his 
heart leaped, and he could hardly keep himself from 
springing out of bed and rushing about the room. Then 
the thought of his own mother came across him, and the 
promise he had made at her knee, years ago, never to 
forget to kneel by his bedside, and give himself up to 
his Father, before he laid his head on the pillow, from 
which it might never rise; and he lay dow gently and 
cried as if his heart would break. He was only four- 
teen years old. 

It was no light act of courage in those days, my dear 
boys, for a little fellow to say his prayers publicly, even at 
Rugby. The first few nights after he came he did not 
kneel down because of the noise, but sat up in bed till 
the candle was out, and then stole out and said his pray- 
ers, in fear lest some one should find him out. So did 
many another poor little fellow. Then he began to 
think that he might just as well say his prayers in bed, 
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and then that it didn’t matter whether he was kneeling, 
or sitting, or lying down. And so for the last year he 
had probably not said his prayers in earnest a dozen 
times. 

Poor Tom! The first and bitterest feeling which was 
like to break his heart was the sense of his own cow- 
ardice. The vice of all others which he loathed was 
brought in and burned in on his own soul. And the poor 
little weak boy, whom he had pitied and almost scorned 
for his weakness, had done that which he, braggart as 
he was, dared not do. The first dawn of comfort came 
to him in swearing to himself that he would stand by 
that boy through thick and thin, and cheer him, and 
help him, and bear his burdens, for the good deed done 
that night. Then he resolved to write home next day 
and tell his mother all, and what a coward her son had 
been. And then peace came to him as he resolved, lastly, 
to bear his testimony next morning. The morning 
would be harder than the night to begin with, 
but he felt that he could not afford to let one chance slip. 
Several times he faltered, for the devil showed him first 
all his old friends calling him “Saint” and “Square- 
toes,’ and a dozen hard names, and whispered to him 
that he would only be left alone with the new boy : where- 
as it was his duty to keep all means of influence, that 
he might do good to the largest number. And then came 
the more subtle temptation, “Shall I not be showing 
myself braver than others by doing this? Have I any 
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right to begin now? Ought I not rather to pray in my 
study, letting other boys know that I do so, and trying 
to lead them to do it, while in public at least I should go 
on as I have done?” However, his good angel was too 
strong that night, and he turned on his side and slept, 
tired of trying to reason, but resolved to follow the 
impulse which had been so strong and in which he had 
found peace. 

Next morning he was up and washed and dressed, 
all but his jacket and waistcoat, just as the ten minutes’ 
bell began to ring, and then in the face of the whole 
room he knelt down to pray. Not five words could he 
say—the bell mocked him; he was listening for every 
whisper in the room—what were they all thinking of 
him? He was ashamed to go on kneeling, ashamed to 
rise from his knees. At last, as it were from his inmost 
heart, a still small voice seemed to breathe forth the word 
of the publican, “God be merciful to me a sinner!” He 
repeated them over and over, clinging to them as for 
his life, and rose from his knees comforted and humbled, 
and ready to face the whole world. It was not needed; 
two other boys besides Arthur had already followed his 
example, and he went down to the Great School with 
a glimmering of another lesson in his heart,—the lesson 
that he who has conquered his own coward spirit has 
conquered the whole outward world. 

For a few nights there was a sneer or a laugh 
when he knelt down, but this passed off soon, and one 
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by one all the other boys but three or four followed the 
lead. J fear that this was in some measure due to the 
fact that Tom could probably have thrashed any boy 
in the room except the preposter; at any rate, every boy 
knew that he would try upon very slight provocation, 
and didn’t choose to run the risk of a hard fight be- 
cause l’om Brown had taken a fancy to say his prayers. 
Before Tom Brown or Arthur left the school-house. 
there was no room in which it had not become the regu- 
lar custom. I trust it is so still, and that the old heathen 
state of things has gone out forever. 
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CHAPTER Ax V il 


TENDER AND TRUE. 


TRUSTWORTHINESS. 


1 WHAT. 


“Trustworthiness is that which stamps the Ten Com- 
mandments upon the face of the possessor. It is mind 
with pure heart, intelligence with good conduct, clever- 
ness with only good feelings.” 

9-3 How anp WHEN. 

“We can follow the dictates of our conscience, and 
walk, though alone, in the paths of duty. We can be 
honest, truthful, diligent, were it only out of respect 
for one’s self. We have to be faithful even to the end. 
Who is not struck with the answer of the slave who, 
when asked by an intending purchaser, “Wilt thou be 
faithful if I buy thee?’ 
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“ ‘Ves,’ said the slave, ‘whether you buy me or not.’”’ 
—Samuel Smiles. 

Many incidents are related illustrating the loyalty of 
slave to master in the South, before the war. ‘The 
Columbus State tells of such a case. 

A negro man, strong and healthy, but getting gray 
from years, was on trial for murder. He had killed 
another negro and had been lying in jail for some time, 
awaiting his trial. The testimony against him was given 
by other negroes, who witnessed the killing. When the 
case was called for trial by the presiding judge, an old 
man rose, and in a voice deep and low, but full of 
marked gentleness, said: “Wi4ull your honor please mark 
me for the defense?” 

It was General Robert Toombs. His face was 
wrinkled with age, but it was large and strong, and the 
lines ot his intellect made deeper wrinkles than those 
of age. His white hair rolled back in curls from a 
splendid brow. His form was large and tall and straight, 
although his movements were slow with the years. His 
eyes sti!l flashed as when he stood in the Senate chamber 
at Washington. 

The witnesses all seemed unfriendly toward the pris- 
oner. In his own statement he claimed that the killing 
was in self-defense. 

General Toombs analyzed the testimony of the eye 
witnesses, and then concluded thus: 

“Your honor, please, gentlemen of the jury: A few 
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years ago my only brother fell wounded on the battle- 
field of Gettysburg. He lay there bleeding to death, 
with no friendly hand to help him. Shot and shell were 
sweeping the earth all about him. No friend could go 
to him, no surgeon dared approach him. 

“Mv brother had a body servant, who waited on him 
in camp. The negro saw his master’s danger, and 
straight out into the sheet of battle and flame and death 
he went. A piece of shell tore the flesh from his breast, 
but on he went, and gathering my brother in his arms, 
the blood of the man mingling with the blood of the 
master, he bore him to safety and life. Jim, open your 
collar!” 

The prisoner rose and opened his shirt in the front. 
On his breast the jury saw the long, jagged scars where 
the shell had torn its way. 

“Jim’s skin may be black,’ the general continued, 
“he may be a negro; but the man who would do what he 
did has a soul too white ever to have killed a man except 
in defense of his own life.” 

The jury agreed with him, and Jim was cleared. 

WHERE. 

Trustworthiness is to be shown wherever one is on 
duty. 

“There was a circumstance told me by the late Mr. 
Christmas, who for many years held an important official 
situation in the Bank of England. Christmas was one 
of the most obliging men I ever knew; and from the 
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position he occupied, was constantly exposed to inter- 
ruptions, yet I never saw his temper in the least ruffled. 
One day I found him more than usually engaged, having 
a mass of accounts to prepare for one of the law-courts— 
still the same equanimity, and I could not resist the op- 
portunity of asking the old gentleman the secret. ‘Well, 
Mr. Boyd, you shall know it. Mr. Pitt gave it to me: 
Not to lose my temper, if possible, at any time, and 
never during the hours of business. My labors here 
(Bank cf England) commence at nine and end at three; 
and, acting on the advice of the illustrious statesman, I 
never lose my temper during those hours.’ ”’ 
—Samuel Smiles. 

Trustworthiness in the business world is particularly 
demanded to-day on the part of employees. This is true, 
not only in the matter of honesty but also in that of loy- 
alty. When an employer has given his confidence and 
offered his hearty support there is an obligation on the 
part of the employee to be worthy of the trust. 

Franklin H. Foust, the well known banker of Colum- 
bia City, Indiana, was the son and grandson of American 
volunteer soldiers who had been pioneers in what was 
then a new state. When he was a boy he had only the 
meagre advantages of the district school and, even at 
that, he was obliged to work in a shoemaker’s shop 
every night until midnight for fifty cents a night. 

In 1848 he hired himself to Adam Wolfe to peddle 
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fanning mills. He did not have a dollar in the world. 
His pay was to be eight dollars a month and expenses. 
Although the youngest salesman of the firm, he de- 
termined by harder work to excel all the others. He 
noticed that the other salesmen often lost considerable 
time by driving into the villages at noon to feed their 
horses and get dinner. He decided to feed his horse 
beside the road and get his dinner wherever he happened 
to be. The result was that at the end of the first year 
he had sold more mills than any other man in the con- 
cern, and his salary was raised to fifteen dollars. Soon 
after his success became so great that he asked Mr. 
Wolfe for a substantial raise. ‘“‘No,”’ said Mr. Wolfe, 
“T will give you the largest sum I pay any of my sales- 
men, but I cannot raise you any more or they will become 
discontented and I will lose my whole force of men.” 

Not long after an Ohio man offered him fifty dol- 
lars a month, more than double what Mr. Wolfe was 
able to pay. 

What should he do? Mr. Wolfe was an old friend 
of his father’s. He had given him help when he was 
without a dollar. He would appeal to him again. 

But still Mr. Wolfe saw no way to increase his salary 
beyond what the other men were getting. “But if you 
will stay with me, when you are ready I will help start 
you in business for yourself.” 

Upon this indefinite promise Mr. Foust decided to rely 
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and again he went to work, at a salary half of what he 
might be receiving. 

Not many months later he had saved a few dollars 
and he felt like starting for himself. He wrote Mr. 
Wolfe. The next mail brought a check for $10,000 to 
give him his promised start! 

Mr. Foust had been loyal and Mr. Wolfe was faithful. 

Way. 

“To be trusted is a greater compliment than to be 
loved.” —George MacDonald. 


“All bad work is lying.” —Samuel Smiles. 


That famous friend of boys, the judge of the juve- 
nile court of Denver, Benjamin B. Lindsey, finds that 
even so-called “bad boys” are trustworthy, if one is fair 
with them. Many of them are brought before him 
every week for trial for offenses against the laws. 
Usually he lets them go on probation, if they will report 
to him often, making them feel that his credit as a judge 
as well as their honor depends on their good conduct. 
He gives many interesting instances of this sort. He- 
says: 

‘Once each month we have what is known as a Sat- 
urday morning talk, in which some subject or topic of an 
appropriate character is taken up and discussed. Again, 
it is my custom very frequently to take boys into my 
chamber, and through confidential and companionable 
talks (being very much of a boy myself, understanding 
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and appreciating their troubles and difficulties) get into 
their lives, find out who their companions are, with the 
result very frequently that a number of boys not brought 
into court at all are either implicated in their troubles or 
committing like offenses. 

The result of this system has been to encourage boys 
to assist the court not only in helping them, but in help- 
ing other boys who are disposed to evil ways. 

Let me illustrate the idea with a few cases in point: 
One evening five boys came to my chambers at the court 
house to see me. I had never seen but one of the boys 
before. This particular boy was what we might class 
in fact, originally a very difficult and 
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as a “street boy,’ 
dangerous case. He said to me, “Judge, I told dese kids 
that they was sure to get caught by the cop for swipin’ 
wheels, and we’s been talkin’ it over, and just concluded 
that the best thing to do was to come up here and 
snitch up. I told de kids dey would git a square deal.” 

I soon became acquainted with these boys, although 
I was amused at first, to notice the apparent fear or trepi- 
dation, mixed with doubt and misgivings, upon the coun- 
tenances of the four new ones. They were not yet sat- 
isfied that the assurances of their friend were as safe 
as represented. We were not long in becoming fast 
friends, however, and those boys, in a free and easy fash- 
ion, gave me the history of their pilferings, which dis- 
closed that I had upon my hands a very serious case. 
The result was a free, easy, and friendly talk which did 
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not involve either preaching, cross words, or threats. I 
just talked with those boys as though I was one of them, 
a companion and a friend in trouble, and advising the 
best way out, and the best way to keep out for all time. 

Four of these boys to this day are voluntary pro- 
bationers. They have never even been charged or tried 
for any offense, although they had thirteen stolen bicycles 
to their credit, or rather discredit. I personally inves- 
tigated at the police station, and found complaints that 
fitted exactly the number they had admitted. The wheels 
had been changed and shifted around, and either sold 
or destroyed. 

I remember telling this incident to a police officer, a 
good man at heart, and he did not exactly agree with me 
in my method of treating this case. He thought the 
boys should have been arrested, and an effort made to 
return the wheels. This was very impracticable under 
the circumstances. I told him that I thought more of 
the boys than I did of the wheels; that I believed there 
was even a greater duty to save those boys than to save 
the bicycles, notwithstanding I respected the rights of the 
owners. 

I haven't a particle of doubt that the result of that 
incident was to save many citizens’ property which would 
otherwise have been stolen. I have no doubt that but 
for that incident, the police would never in any event 
have recovered a particle of that property. I therefore 
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justify my treatment of that case. I have been entirely 
satisfied with the result. 

For over a year these boys have been reporting to 
me on an average of once every two weeks. It is true 
I have had occasion to assist some of them to different 
positions of employment. Yet, during that time, I am 
sure their lives have been entirely free from thefts or 
other serious improprieties. Had any of these boys 
shown a disposition to return to their former bad habits, 
it was thoroughly understood between us that I retained 
the privilege to have them charged with the offense they 
had voluntarily confessed. 

Oscar C. had been repeatedly arrested by the police 
before he was ever brought to a juvenile court. He 
was regarded as a hopeless case, having also served a 
term at the Industrial School. We obtained a position 
for Oscar which he promptly lost because of incom-. 
petency; but we did not lose him. He was braced up 
and put to work at another place with much encourage- 
ment and urging. He managed to stick satisfactorily, 
and we were rewarded months later with the highest 
commendation by his employer. 

One night Oscar came to see me, apparently to show 
off his new clothes, the result of his month’s wages, and 
to please me as well as himself, with a good report. He 
had with him another boy. Of course he was welcomed 
and inquired about in the most friendly way. I soon 
learned that Harvey was an old chum of Oscar’s. 
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“Judge,” said Harvey, “will you help me get a job 
at the Cement Works?” 

Of course I volunteered any assistance in my power, 
and I suggested, “Harvey, we are just as ready to help 
a boy here who has not been in trouble, as we are one 
who has been.” 

“Oh,” said he, “I might as well be honest; the only 
difference between Oscar and me is that Oscar got caught 
and I didn’t.” 

The boy disclosed to me that he had committed a 
number of thefts, and had been deterred on one occasion 
by a remark from Oscar that he “wasn’t going to steal 
any more, because it wouldn’t be square with the Judge.” 
Of course Harvey is on the Volunteer Delinquent list. 

I have had many boys tell me not to worry about 
them getting me into trouble. This sentiment is the 
result of frequent semi-confidential, companionable talks 
with boys, generally in my chambers around my table. 
They are thoroughly alive to the fact that if I keep them 
out of the Industrial School because of their promises, 
it is necessary that they must be square with me, or the 
whole juvenile court business is liable to go to smash, 
for, as | have often said, “Now, fellows, look here, if 
I keep you all out of Golden (this is the town where the 
Industrial School is located,) and you go and swipe 
something again, why what will folks say? Why, they 
will just say, ‘That fool judge up there ought to have 
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sent that kid up. If he had, he wouldn’t have swiped 
anything, and made other people aot of trouble.’ ”’ 

Now, it is my custom to say, “Kids, we are all in the 
same boat, and if anybody swipes anything again, I am 
going to get fits, and the first thing you know, you will 
be getting a new judge up here that will hike you all up.” 
(A little boy’s slang, judiciously and wisely used at the 
right moment, has a powerful effect, and does more to 
reach the boy heart than you can well imagine. I do 
not believe, if used with discretion, it has a bad effect.) 
The response from boys often is,*““Now, Judge, I will 
tell you, I am going to stay with you; all I want you to 
do is to give me a fair show, and if I don’t stay with you, 
then I think you ought to send me up.” As a result of 
this practice nearly every probationer committed imposes 
his own sentence, and some have gone to the Industrial 
School alone and unattended. 

The policeman is the boy’s natural enemy. An 
amusing feature about our work in the juvenile court 
is that the boys, especially what might be termed the 
street boys, have a notion that the police are opposed to 
the juvenile court, and are in favor of putting all the 
kids in jail. They also think that the police department 
has a joke on the court every time a boy on probation 
is caught for a new offense. The result is they have a 
particular pride in fooling the police and in staying with 
the court. 

I like to tell the story about little Harry, who, be- 
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cause of the fact he was probably one of the worst speci- 
mens I ever had to deal with, illustrates the point better 
than possibly a great many other cases of a similar char- 
acter treated in the same way. I had sentenced Harry 
to the Industrial School at the solicitation of the police 
officials, the principal of the school, and his own mother, 
who I knew was heart-broken and despaired of his re- 
demption. He had been termed by the police a “smooth 
little thief.” I suppose, from the harsher standard of 
the criminal law, he fully deserved the appellation. 
Something about the boy rather appealed to me, how- 
ever, and, as I have often done, I went to the jail myself 
after I had started him on the road to what is commonly 
termed the “Reform School,’ and had the officer put 
me in the cell with the boy. I sat down by his side and 
told him that now we were both in jail, and if I let him 
go and he ever stole again I should certainly feel that 
I ought to be put back in the same cell’ with him. 

“For,” said I, “if you go to the Industrial School, as 
you have started, you will certainly not have a chance to 
steal, and perhaps you will become a good boy. But, 
if I let you go, and you steal again, then I am responsible 
even more than you.”” “Now, Harry,” said I, “if I pro- 
tect you, are you going to protect me? Don’t you know 
that I couldn’t hold my job very long if I permitted 
thieves to run loose on the community ?” 

Harry saw the point at once. With tears in his eyes 
this thirteen-year-old boy stood up like a man and said, 
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so sincerely and earnestly for a boy of his age, that he 
would never get me into any trouble, that I, almost tear- 
fully, accepted his protection. 

I rang for the jailor and through the clatter of the 
iron gates, the bolts and bars, walked out of that jail with 
that boy and took him to his mother. He went to school 
regularly. He sold his papers in the afternoon, and 
would frequently come to me during the week, with a 
face full of gladness, to tell me how well he was doing, 
and how ably he was protecting me. He was also fully 
aware of the protection I was affording him, in keep- 
ing him out of the Industrial School, which to that boy 
was as much of a horror as the penitentiary is to a man. 
He was equally aware of the importance to his own 
welfare and future that he should not steal again, that he 
should obey the school law and avoid playing “hookey” 
as he would the plague. 

For over a year little Harry brought excellent re- 
ports every two weeks. Recently he moved to a dis- 
tant city in the west, with nearly two years added to his 
experience since the time we sat in the cell together, and 
only last week I received from both his mother and him 


letters full of love and gratitude for what we had ac- 


complished for that boy. 

Some time after he had returned to school, his mother 
came to me and said, “Judge, I never quite understood 
why my boy is such a splendid little fellow. You know 
he used to steal and lie, and it was impossible for me 
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to keep him in school. I said to him the other day, 
‘Harry, how is it you were so good for the Judge, and 
you wouldn’t be good for me?’ He looked up into my 
face and said smilingly, ‘Well, Ma, you see it’s this way, 
if I gits bad agin the Judge, he will lose his job, and you 
see he is my friend, and I’ve got to stay with him, 
because he stays with me, and I ain’t going to steal no 
more,” 

The boys of to-day are the men of to-morrow. Why 
should we not deal gently and kindly with them? The 
martyred President Garfield said, “I have more respect 
for boys than I have for men, because we generally know 
what a man is, but only God knows what a boy may be.” 

Now, my friends, I want to say that in my opinion 
the best way to reform a boy waywardly disposed 1s first 
to understand him. You have got to get inside of him 
and see things through his eyes, understand his motives, 
have syinpathy and patience with his faults, just as far 
as you can, remembering that more can be accomplished 
through love than by any other method. 

There is no crime toward which humanity is so un- 
pitying in punishment as disloyalty to a trust. 

Once there was a girl named Tarpeia who was the 
daughter of the sentinel of the outer gate at Rome. The 
Sabines were besieging the city and had encamped close 
to the city wall. 

When Tarpeia went to draw water at the well which 
was just outside the gates, she used to meet the soldiers 
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and sentries. She would stop and talk with them, for 
she admired their strange uniforms and especially the 
heavy silver rings and bracelets, a number of which were 
worn by each soldier upon his left arm. 

The soldiers, as they talked to her, noticed her eager 
interest in the silver ornaments. They determined by 
these to tempt her. And finally Tarpeia yielded and 
made the bargain to betray her city to them. 

She said she would unlock the great gate at night, if 
they would give her what they wore on their left arms. 

When night came, Tarpeia stole from her room, 
found the key, took it with her and silently unlocked the 
great gate that protected the city. As soon as the gate 
was opetied, long files of soldiers slipped silently in. 

As soon as the first man got inside Tarpeia reached 
out her hands for her pay. The soldier, lifting high his 
left arm, said sternly, “Take thy reward!” and hurled 
down upon her what he wore on it. 

It was not a silver bracelet—it was his great brass 
battle chield. 

Down sank Tarpeia to the earth. 

“Take thy reward!” said the next, and his shield fol- 
lowed the other. 

“Take thy reward!” “Take thy reward!” said each 
man of the file, for each wore his shield on his left arm, 

So Tarpeia lay dead beneath the price of her treach- 
ery and on marched the Sabines into the city which the 
untrustworthy girl had betrayed. 
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THE GOEDEN TOUCH: 


THE SENSE OF VALUATION. 

Wauat. 

The sense of valuation is the power to discern, among 
many things, which is most worth while. It is illus- 
trated in John Bunyan’s famous story: 

This done, and after these things had been somewhat 
digested by Christiana and her company, the Interpreter 
takes them apart again, and has them first into a room 
where was a man that could look no way but downwards, 
with a muck-rake in his hand. There stood also One 
over his head, and a celestial crown in his hand, and 
proffered to give him that crown for the muck-rake; but 
the man did neither look up, nor regard, but raked to 
himself the straws, the small sticks, and dust of the 
floor. 
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Then said Christiana, “I persuade myself that I 
know somewhat the meaning of this; for this is a figure 
of a man of this world, is it not, good sir?” 

“Thou hast said the right,” said the Interpreter ; “and 
his muck-rake doth show his carnal mind. And where- 
as thou seest him rather give heed to rake up straws and 
sticks, and the dust of the floor, than to what He says 
that calls to him from above the celestial crown in his 
hand, it is to show that heaven is but as a fable to some, 
and that things here are counted the only things substan- 
tial. iNow, whereas it was also showed thee that the 
man could look no way but downwards, it is to let thee 
know that earthly things, when they are with power upon 
men’s minds, quite carry their hearts away from God.” 

Then said Christiana, “Oh! deliver. me from this 
muck-rake!” 

“That prayer,’ said the Interpreter, “has lain by till 
it is almost rusty. ‘Give me not riches’ is scarce the 
prayer of one in ten thousand. Straws, and sticks, and 
dust, with most, are the great things now looked after.” 

With that, Mercy and Christiana wept, and said, “It 
is, alas! too true.” 


“A thing is worth precisely what it can do for you, 
not what you choose to pay for it.””—John Ruskin. 


“Keep, Lord, Thy child in poverty 
If wealth must dim his eyes 
To the beauties of Thy pictured earth, 
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“And in Thy mercy send defeat 
If victory’s fruit must be 
Indifference to his neighbor’s need— 
If victory cost him Thee.” 
—Charles F. Saunders. 

How and WHEN. 

The story at the close of this chapter suggests the 1m- 
portant lesson of putting a fair and modest calculation 
upon money. Here let me suggest the value of making 
a just estimate of men. Samuel Smiles says: 

“Tt is not the men who succeed that are always 
worthy of estimation. The men who fail for a time con- 
tinue to exercise a potent influence on their race. The 
leader of the forlorn hope may fall in the breach, but his 
body furnishes the bridge over which the visitors enter 
the citadel. 

“The martyr may perish at the stake, but truth for 
which he dies may gather new lustre from his sacrifice. 
The patriot may lay his head upon. the block, and hasten 
the triumph of the cause for which he suffers. The 
memory of a great life does not perish with the life itself, 
but lives in other minds. The ardent and enthusiastic 
may seem to throw their lives away; but the enduring 
man continues the fight, and enters in and takes posses- 
sion of the ground on which his predecessors sleep. 
Thus the triumph of a just cause may come late; but 
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when it does come it is due to the men who have failed 
as well as to the men who have eventually succeeded.” 

WHERE AND WHY. 

The following story by Benjamin Franklin used to be 
found in all the old-fashioned reading books. It comes 
in a letter to a Frenchwoman, in answer to her statement 
that she thought we ought to get all the good we can 
out of this present world. 

Yes, says Doctor Franklin, but, in my opinion we 
might all draw more good from it than we do, if we 
would take care not to pay too much for whistles. 

You ask what I mean? You love stories and will 
excuse my telling one myself. 

When I was a child of seven years old, my friends on 
a holiday filled my pockets with coppers. I went directly 
to a shop where they sold toys for children; and, being 
charmed with the sound of a whistle that I met by the 
way in the hands of another boy, I voluntarily offered 
and gave all my money for one. I then came home, and 
went whistling all over the house, much pleased with 
my whistle, but disturbing all the family. 

My brothers and sisters and cousins, understanding 
the bargain I had made, told me I had given four times 
as much for it as it was worth; put me in mind of what 
good things I might have bought with the rest of the 
money, and laughed at me so much for my folly, that I 
cried with vexation; and the reflection gave me more 
chagrin than the whistle gave me pleasure. 
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This, however, was afterwards of use to me, the im- 
pression continuing on my mind, so that often, when I 
was tempted to buy some unnecessary thing, I said to 
myself, ‘Don’t give too much for the whistle; and I 
saved money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and observed the 
actions of men, I thought I met with many, very many, 
who gave too much for the whistle. 

When I saw one too ambitious to court favor, sacri- 
ficing his time in attendance on levees, his repose, his 
liberty, his virtue, and perhaps his friends, to attain it, 
I have said to myself, “This man gives too much for his 
whistle.’ 

When I saw another fond of popularity, constantly 
employing himself in political bustles, neglecting his own 
affairs and ruining them by that neglect, ‘He pays, in- 
deed,’ said I, ‘too much for his whistle.’ 

If I know a miser, who gives up any kind of a com- 
fortable living, all the pleasures of doing good to others, 
all the esteem of his fellow citizens, and the joys of be- 
nevolent friendship, for the sake of accumulating wealth, 
‘Poor man,’ said I, ‘you pay too much for your whistle.’ 

When I met with a man of pleasure, sacrificing every 
laudable improvement of the mind, or of his fortune, to 
mere corporal sensations, and ruining his health in their 
pursuit, “Mistaken man,’ said I, ‘you are providing pain 
for yourself instead of pleasure; you give too much for 
‘your whistle.’ 
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If 1 see one fond of appearance, or fine clothes, fine 
houses, fine furniture, fine equipages, all above his for- 
tune, for which he contracts debts, and ends his career 
in a prison, ‘Alas!’ say I, ‘he had paid very dear for his 
whistle.’ 

When I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl married 
to an ill-natured brute of a husband, ‘What a pity,’ say I, 
‘that she should pay so much for a whistle!’ 

In short, I conceive that great part of the miseries 
of mankind are brought upon them by the false estimates 
they have made of the value of things, and by their 
giving too much for their whistles. 

Yet I ought to have charity for these unhappy people, 
when I consider that, with all this wisdom of which I am 
boasting, there are certain things in the world so tempt- 
ing, for examples, the apples of King John, which hap- 
pily are not to be bought; for if they were put up to sale 
by auction,I might very easily be led to ruin myself in the 
purchase, and find that I had once more given too much 
for the whistle. 

The most delightful of stories-about one who missed 
the real values and then learned them all again is the 
story of King Midas, from the olden times, retold us 
by Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorne. He calls it: 


THE GOLDEN TOUCH. 


Once upon a time there lived a very rich man, and a 
king besides, whose name was Midas, and he had a little 
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daughter whom nobody but myself ever heard of, and 
whose name I either never knew, or have entirely for- 
gotten. So, because I love odd names for little girls, I 
chose to call her Marygold. 

This King Midas was fonder of gold than of any- 
thing else in the world. If ever he happened to gaze for 
an instant at the gold-tinted clouds of sunset he wished 
that they were real gold and that they could be squeezed 
safely into his strong box. When little Marygold ran 
to meet him, with a bunch of buttercups and dandelions, 
he used to say, “Poh, poh, child! If these flowers were 
as golden as they look they would be worth plucking.” 

And yet in his earlier days, before he was so entirely 
possessed of this insane desire for riches, King Midas 
had shown a great taste for flowers. He had planted a 
garden, in which grew the biggest and beautifulest and 
sweetest roses that any mortal ever saw or smelt. 

At length (as people always grow more and more 
foolish, unless they take care to grow wiser and wiser) 
Midas had got to be so exceedingly unreasonable that 
he could scarcely bear to see or touch any object that 
was not gold. He made it his custom, therefore, to pass 
a large portion of every day in a dark and dreary apart- 
ment, under ground, at the basement of his palace. It 
was here that he kept his wealth. To this dismal hole, 
for it was little better than a dungeon, Midas betook 
himself whenever he wanted to be particularly happy. 
Here, after carefully locking the door, he would take a 
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bag of gold coin, or a gold cup as big as a wash-bowl, or 
a heavy golden bar, or a peck-measure of gold dust and 
bring them from the obscure corners of the room into the 
one bright and narrow sunbeam that fell from the dun- 
geon-like window. He valued the sunbeam for no other 
reason but that his treasure would not shine without its 
help. And then would he reckon over the coins in the 
bag; toss up the bar and catch it as it came down; sift the 
gold-dust through his fingers, look at the funny image 
of his own face, as reflected in the burnished circumfer- 
ence of the cup, and whisper to himself, ‘““O Midas. rich 
King Midas, what a happy man art thou!” 

Midas called himself a happy man, but felt that he 
was not yet quite so happy as he might be. The very 
tiptop of enjoyment would never be reached unless the 
whole world were to become his treasure room and be 
filled with yellow metal which should be all his own. 

Now, I need hardly to remind such wise little people 
as you are that in the old, old times, when King Midas 
was alive, a great many things came to pass which we 
would consider wonderful if they were to happen in our 
own day and country. 

Midas was enjoying himself in his treasure-room one 
day, as usual, when he perceived a shadow fall over the 
heaps of gold, and looking suddenly up what should he 
behold but the figure of a stranger standing in the bright 
and narrow sunbeam! It was a young man with a 


cheerful and ruddy face. 
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Whether it was that the imagination of King Midas 
threw a yellow tinge over everything, or whatever the 
cause inight be, he could not help fancying that the smile 
with which the stranger regarded him had a kind of 
golden radiance in it. Midas had met such beings be- 
fore now and was not sorry to meet one of them again. 
The stranger’s aspect indeed was so good-humored and 
kindly, if not beneficent, that it would have been unrea- 
sonable to suspect him of intending any mischief. It was 
far more probable that he came to confer on Midas a 
favor. And what could that favor be, unless to multiply 
his heaps of treasure? 

The stranger gazed about the room, and when his 
lustrous smile had glistened upon all the golden objects 
that were there he turned again to Midas. 

“You are a wealthy man, friend Midas!’ he observed. 
“T doubt whether any other four walls on earth contain 
so much gold as you have contrived to pile up in this 
room.” 

“T have done pretty well,—pretty well,’ answered 
Midas, in a discontented tone. “But, after all, it is 
but a trifle, when you consider that it has taken me my 
whole life to get it together. If I could live a thousand 
years I might have time to grow rich!” 

“What! exclaimed the stranger. “Then you are 
not satisfied ?” 
~ Midas shook his head. 

“And pray what would satisfy you?’ asked the 
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stranger. ‘‘Merely for the curiosity of the thing, I should 
be glad to know.” 

Raising his head he looked the lustrous stranger in the 
face. 

“Well, Midas,” observed his visitor, “I see that you 
have at length lit upon something that will satisfy you. 
Tell me your wish.” 

“Tt 18 only this,” replied Midas. “I am weary of 
collecting my treasures with so much trouble, and be- 
holding the heap so diminutive, after I have done my 
best. J wish everything that I touch to be changed to 
gold!” 

“The Golden Touch!” exclaimed he. “But are you 
quite sure that this will satisfy you?” 

“How could it fail?” said Midas. 

“And will you never regret the possession of it?” 

“What could induce me?” asked Midas. “I ask 
nothing else to render me perfectly happy.” 

“Be it as you wish, then,” replied the stranger, wav- 
ing his hand in token of farewell. “To-morrow at sun- 
rise you will find yourself gifted with the Golden Touch.” 

The figure of the stranger then became exceedingly 
bright and Midas involuntarily closed his eyes. On 
opening them again he beheld only one yellow sunbeam 
in the 100m and all round him the glistening of the pre- 
cious metal which he had spent his life in hoarding up. 

Whether Midas slept as usual that night the story 
does not say. Asleep or awake, however, his mind was 
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probably in the state of a child’s to whom a beautiful 
new plaything has been promised in the morning. At 
any rate day had hardly peeped over the hills when King 
Midas: was broad awake, and stretching his arms out of 
bed, began to touch the objects that were within reach. 
He was anxious to prove whether the Golden Touch had 
really come, according to the stranger’s promise. So he 
laid his finger on a chair by the bedside and on various 
other things, but was grievously disappointed to per- 
ceive that they remained of exactly the same substance 
as before. Indeed he felt very much afraid that he had 
only dreamed about the lustrous stranger, or else that 
the latter had been making game of him. 

All this while it was only the gray of the morning, 
with but a streak of brightness along the edge of the 
sky, where Midas could not see it. He lay in a very dis- 
consolate mood, regretting the downfall of his hopes and 
kept growing sadder and sadder, until the earliest sun- 
beam shone through the window and gilded the ceiling 
over his head. It seemed to Midas that this bright yel- 
low sunbeam was reflected in rather a singular way on 
the white covering of the bed. Looking more closely, 
what was his astonishment and delight when he found 
that his linen fabric had been transmuted to what 
_ seemed a woven texture of the purest and brightest gold! 
The Golden Touch had come to him with the first 
sunbeam! 


Midas started up in a kind of joyful frenzy and ran 
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about the room, grasping at everything that happened 
to be in his way. He seized one of his bed-posts and it 
became immediately a fluted golden pillar. He pulled 
aside a window-curtain, in order to admit a clear spec-_ 
tacle of the wonders which he was performing, and the 
tassel grew heavy in his hand, a mass of gold. He took 
up a book from the table. At his first touch it assumed 
the appearance of such a splendidly bound and gilt-edged 
volume as one often meets with nowadays, but on run- 
ning his fingers through the leaves, behold! it was a bun- 
dle of thin golden plates, in which all the wisdom of the 
book had grown ilegible. He hurriedly put on his 
clothes and was enraptured to see himself in a magnifi- 
cent suit of gold cloth, which retained its flexibility and 
softness, although it burdened him a little with its weight. 
He drew out his handkerchief, which little Marygold 
had hemmed for him. That was likewise gold, with 
the dear child’s neat and pretty stitches running all along 
the border in gold thread! 

Somehow or other this last transformation did not 
quite please King Midas. He would rather that his 
little daughter’s handiwork should have remained just 
the samme as when she climbed his knee and put it into 
his hand. 

But it was not worth while to vex himself about a 
trifle. Midas now took his spectacles from his pocket 
and put them on his nose in order that he might see 
more distinctly what he was about. In those days spec- 
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tacles for common people had not been invented, but were 
already worn by kings; else how could Midas have had 
any? To this great perplexity, however, excellent as the 
glasses were, he discovered that he could not possibly 
see through them. But this was the most natural thing 
in the world, for on taking them off the transparent 
crystals turned out to be plates of yellow metal, and of 
course were worthless as spectacles, though valuable as 
gold. It struck Midas rather inconvenient that with all 
his wealth he could never again be rich enough to own 
a pair of serviceable spectacles. 

“Tt is of no great matter, nevertheless,’ said he to 
himself very philosophically. “We cannot expect any 
great gcod without its being accompanied with some in- 
conveniences. The Golden Touch is worth the sacrifice 
of a pair of spectacles, at least, if not of one’s very eye- 
sight. My own eyes will serve for ordinary purposes 
and little Marygold will soon be old enough to read to 
me.” 

Wise King Midas was so exalted by his good for- 
tune that the place seemed not sufficiently spacious to 
contain him. He therefore went down stairs, and 
smiled on observing that the balustrade of the staircase 
became a bar of burnished gold, as his hand passed over 
it, in his descent. He lifted the door-latch (it was brass 
only a moment ago, but golden when his fingers quitted 
it) and emerged into the garden. Here, as it happened, 
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he found a great number of beautiful roses in bloom and 
others in all the stages of lovely bud and blossom. 

But Midas knew a way to make them far more 
precious, according to his way of thinking, than roses 
had ever been before. So he took great pains in going 
from bush to bush, and exercised his magic touch most 
indefatigably until every individual flower and bud, and 
even the worms at the heart of some of them, were 
changed to gold. By the time this good work was com- 
pleted King Midas was summoned to breakfast, and as 
the morning air had given him an excellent appetite, he 
made haste back to the palace. 

What was usually a king’s breakfast in the days of 
Midas I really do not know and cannot stop now to 
investigate. To the best of my belief, however, on this 
particular morning the breakfast consisted of hot cakes, 
some nice little brook trout, roasted potatoes, fresh boiled 
eggs, and coffee, for King Midas himself, and a bowl - 
of bread and milk for his daughter Marygold. At all 
events this is a breakfast fit to be set before a king, and 
whether he had it or not, King Midas could not have had 
a better. 

Little Marygold had not yet made her appearance. 
Her father ordered her to be called, and seating himself 
at table, awaited the child’s coming in order to begin 
his own breakfast. To do Midas justice he really loved 
his daughter and loved her so much the more this morn- 
ing, on account of the good fortune which had befallen 
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him. It was not a great while before he heard her 
coming along the passageway crying bitterly. This cir- 
cumstance surprised him, because Marygold was one of 
the cheerfullest little people who you would see in a 
summer’s day, and hardly shed a thimbleful of tears in 
twelvemonth. When Midas heard her sobs he deter- 
mined to put little Marygold into better spirits by an 
agreeable surprise; so leaning across the table he touched 
his daughter’s bowl (which was a china one, with pretty 
figures all round it) and transmuted it to gleaming gold. 
Meanwhile, Marygold slowly and _ disconsolately 
opened the door and showed herself with her apron at 
her eyes, still sobbing as if her heart would break. 
“How, now, my littl lady!” cried Midas. “Pray 
what is the matter with you this bright morning?” 
Marygold, without taking the apron from her eyes, 
held out her hand, in which was one of the roses which 
Midas had so recently transmuted. 
“Beautiful,” exclaimed her father. “And what is 
there in this magnificent golden rose to make you cry?” 
“Ah, dear father!’ answered the child, as well as 
her sobs would let her; “it is not beautiful, but the ug- 
liest flower that ever grew! As soon as I was dressed 
I ran into the garden to gather some roses for you, be- 
cause | know you like them, and like them the better 
when gathered by your little daughter. But, oh dear, 
dear me! What do you think has happened? Such a 
misfortune! All the beautiful roses that smelled so 
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sweetly and had so many lovely blushes are blighted and 
spoilt! They are grown quite yellow, as you see this 
one, and have no longer any fragrance! What can have 
been the matter with them?” 

“Poh, my dear little girl; pray don’t cry about it!” 
said Midas, who was ashamed to confess that he himself 
wrought the change which so greatly afflicted her. “Sit 
down and eat your bread and milk. You will find it easy 
enough to exchange a golden rose like that (which will 
last hundreds of years) for an ordinary one which would 
wither in a day.” 

“T don’t care for such roses as this!” cried Marygold, 
tossing it contemptuously away. “It has no smell and 
the hard petals prick my nose!” 

The child now sat down to the table, but was so oc- 
cupied with her grief for the blighted roses that she 
did not even notice the wonderful transmutation of her 
china bowl. Perhaps this was all the better, for Mary- 
gold was accustomed to take pleasure in looking at the 
queer figures, and strange trees and houses that were 
painted on the circumference of the bowl; and _ these 
ornaments were now entirely lost in the yellow hue of the 
metal. 

Midas, meanwhile, had poured out a cup of coffee. 
As a matter of course, the coffee-pot, whatever metal it 
may have been when he took it up, was gold when 
he set it down. He thought to himself that it was rather 
an extravagant style of splendor, in a king of his simple 
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habits, to breakfast off a service of gold, and began 
to be puzzled with the difficulty of keeping his treasures 
safe. The cupboard and the kitchen would no longer 
be a secure place of deposit for articles so valuable as 
golden bowls and coffee-pots. 

Amid these thoughts, he lifted a spoonful of coffee 
to his lips, and sipping it, was astonished to perceive that 
the instant his lips touched the liquid it became molten 
gold, and the next moment hardened into a lump. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Midas, rather aghast. 

“What is the matter, father?” asked little Marygold, 
gazing at him, with tears still standing in her eyes. 

“Nothing, child, nothing!’ said Midas. “Eat your 
milk before it gets quite cold.” 

He took one of the nice little trouts on his plate and 
by way of experiment touched its tail with his finger. 
To his horror it was immediately transmuted from an 
admirably fried brook-trout into a gold-fish, though not 
one of those gold-fishes which people often keep in glass 
globes as ornaments for the parlor. A very pretty piece 
of work, as you may suppose; only King Midas just at 
that moment would rather have had a real trout in his 
dish than this elaborate and valuable imitation of one. 

“T don’t quite see,” thought he to himself, “how I 
ain to get any breakfast!’ 

He took one of the smoking-hot cakes and had scarce- 
ly broken it when to his cruel mortification, though a mo- 
ment before it had been one of the whitest wheat, it as- 
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sumed a yellow hue of Indian meal. Almost in despair 
he helped himself to a boiled egg, which immediately 
underwent a change similar to those of the trout and 
the cake. The egg indeed might have been mistaken for 
one of those which the famous goose, in the story-book, 
was in the habit of laying. But King Midas was the 
only goose that had anything to do with the matter. 

“Well, this is a quandary!” thought he, leaning back 
in his chair and looking quite enviously at little Mary- 
gold, who was now eating her bread and milk with great 
satisfaction. “Such a costly breakfast before me and 
nothing that can be eaten!” 

Hoping that, by dint of great dispatch, he might 
avoid what he now felt to be a considerable inconve- 
nience, King Midas next snatched a hot potato and at- 
tempted to cram it into his mouth and swallow it in a 
hurry. But the Golden Touch was too nimble for him. 
He found his mouth full, not of mealy potato, but of solid 
metal which so burnt his tongue that he roared aloud 
and jumping from the table, began to dance and stamp 
about the room, both with pain and affright. 

“Father, dear father!” cried little Marygold, who 
was a very affectionate child, “pray what is the matter? 
Have you burnt your mouth?” 

“Ah, dear child,” groaned Midas dolefully. “TI don’t 
know what is to become of your poor father!” 

And truly, my dear little folk, did you ever hear of 
such a pitiable case in all your lives? Here was literally 
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the richest breakfast that could be set before a king and 
its very richness made it absolutely good for nothing. 
The poorest laborer sitting down to his crust of bread 
and cup of water was far better off than King Midas, 
whose delicate food was really worth its weight in gold. 
And what was to be done? Already at breakfast Midas 
was excessively huagry. Would he be less so by dinner- 
time? And how ravenous would be his appetite for sup- 
per, which must undoubtedly consist of the same sort 
of indigestible dishes as those before him! How many 
days, think you, would he survive a continuance of this 
rich fare? 

These reflections so troubled King Midas that he 
began to doubt whether, after all, riches are the one de- 
sirable thing in the world, or even the most desirable. 
But this was only a passing thought. So fascinated was 
Midas with the glitter of the yellow metal that he would 
still have refused to give up the Golden Touch for so 
paltry a consideration as a breakfast. Just imagine what 
a price for one meal’s victuals! It would have been the 
sane as paying millions and millions of money (and as 
many millions more as would take forever to reckon up) 
for some fried trout, an egg, a potato, a hot cake, and 
a>cup. of coffee! 

“It would be quite dear,” thought Midas. 

Nevertheless, so great was his hunger and the per- 
plexity of his situation that he again groaned aloud and 
very grievously too. Our pretty Marygold could en- 
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dure it no longer. She sat a moment gazing at her 
father and trying with all the might of her little wits to 
find out what was the matter with him. Then, with a 
sweet and sorrowful impulse to comfort him, she started 
from her chair and running to Midas, threw her arms 
affectionately about his knees. He bent down and kissed 
her. He felt that his little daughter’s love was worth a 
thousand times more than he had gained by the Golden 
Touch. 

“My precious, precious Marygold!” cried he. 

But Marygold made no answer. 

Alas, what had he done? How fatal was the gift 
which the stranger bestowed! The moment the lips of 
Midas touched Marygold’s forehead, a change had taken 
place. Her sweet, rosy face, so full of affection as it had 
been, assumed a glittering yellow color, with yellow tear- 
drops congealing on her cheeks. Her beautiful brown 
ringlets took the same tint. Her soft and tender little 
form grew hard and inflexible within her father’s en- 
circling arms. Oh, terrible misfortune! The victim 
of this insatiable desire for wealth, little Marygold was a 
human child no longer, but a golden statue! 

Yes, there she was, with the questioning look of love, 
grief and pity, hardened into her face. It was the pret- 
tiest and most woful sight that ever mortal saw. All 
the features and tokens of Marygold were there; even 
the beloved little dimple remained in her golden chin. 
But, the more perfect was the resemblance, the greater 
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was the father’s agony at beholding this golden image, 
which was all that was left him of a daughter. It had 
been a favorite phrase of Midas, whenever he felt particu- 
larly fond of the child, that she was worth her weight in 
gold. And now the phrase had become literally true. 
And now, at last, when it was too late he felt how in- 
finitely a warm and tender heart that loved him exceeded 
in value all the wealth that could be piled up betwixt the 
earth and sky! 

It would be too sad a story if I were to tell you how 
Midas in the fulness of all his gratified desires, began to 
wring his hands and bemoan himself, and how he could 
neither bear to look at Marygold, nor yet to look away 
from her. Except when his eyes were fixed on the im- 
age he could not possibly believe that she was changed 
to gold. But, stealing another glance, there was the 
precious little figure, with a yellow tear-drop on its 
yellow cheek and a look so piteous and tender that 
it seemed as if that very expression must needs soften 
the gold and make it fresh again. This, however, could 
not be. So Midas had only to wring his hands and to 
wish that he were the poorest man in the wide world, 
if the loss of all his wealth might bring back the faintest 
rose-color to his dear child’s face. 

While he was in this tumult of despair he suddenly 
beheld a stranger standing near the door. Midas bent 
down his head, without speaking, for he recognized the 
same figure which had appeared to him the day before 
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in the treasure-room and had bestowed on him this dis- 
astrous faculty of’ the Golden Touch. The stranger’s 
countenance still wore a smile which seemed to shed a 
yellow lustre all about the room and gleamed on little 
Marygold’s image, and on the other objects that had 
been transmuted by the touch of Midas. 

“Well, friend Midas,” said the stranger, “pray how 
do you succeed with the Golden Touch?” 

Midas shook his head. 

“T am very miserable,’ 


> 


said he. 
“Very miserable, indeed!” exclaimed the stranger. 
“And how happens that? Have I not faithfully 
kept my promise with you?» Have you not everything 
that your heart desired ?”’ 


answered Midas. “And I 
have lost all that my heart really cared for.” 


“Gold is not everything,’ 


“Ah! So you have made a discovery since yester- 
day?” observed the stranger. “Let us see then. Which 
of these two things do you think is really worth the most, 
the gift of the Golden Touch, or one cup of clear cold 
water ?” 

“© blessed water!’ exclaimed Midas. “It will never 
moisten my parched throat again!” 

“The Golden Touch,” continued the stranger, “or a 
crust of bread?” 

“A piece of bread,’ answered Midas, “is worth all 
the gold on earth!” 

“The Golden Touch,” asked the stranger, “or your 
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own little Marygold, warm, soft and loving as she was 
an hour ago?” : 

“Oh my child, my dear child!’ cried poor Midas, 
wringing his hands. “I would not have given that one 
small dimple in her chin for the power of changing 
this whole big earth into a solid lump of gold!” 

“You are wiser than you were, King Midas!” said 
the stranger, looking seriously at him. “Your own 
heart I perceive has not been entirely changed from flesh 
to gold. Were it so your case would indeed be desper- 
ate. But you appear to be still capable of understanding 
that the commonest of things, such as life within every- 
body’s grasp, are more valuable than the riches which 
so many mortals sigh and struggle after. Tell me now, 
do you sincerely desire to rid yourself of this Golden 
Touch?” 

“Tt is hateful to me!” replied Midas. 

A fly settled on his nose, but immediately fell to the 
floor, for it too had become gold. Midas shuddered. 

“Go then,” said the stranger, “and plunge into the 
river that glides past the bottom of your garden. Take 
likewise a vase of the same water and sprinkle it over 
any object that you may desire to change back again 
from gold into its former substance. If you do this in 
earnestness and sincerity it may possibly repair the mis- 
chief which your avarice has occasioned.”’ 

King Midas bowed low, and when he lifted his head 
the lustrous stranger had vanished. 
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You will easily believe that Midas lost no time in 
snatching up a great earthen pitcher (but, alas me! it was 
no longer earthen after he touched it), and hastening to 
the riverside. As he scampered along and forced his 
way through the shrubbery it was positively marvellous 
to see how the foliage turned yellow behind him, as if 
the autumn had been there and nowhere else. On reach- 
ing the river’s brink he plunged headlong into it, without 
waiting so much as to pull off his shoes. 

“Poof! poof! poof!” snorted King Midas as his head 
emerged out of the water. “Well, this is really a refresh- 
ing bath and I think it must have quite washed away 
the Golden Touch. And now for filling my pitcher!” 

As he dipped the pitcher into the water it gladdened 
his very, very heart to see it change from: gold into the 
same good, honest earthen vessel which it had been before 
he touched it. He was conscious also of a change within 
himself. A cold, hard and heavy weight seemed to have 
gone out of his bosom. No doubt his heart had been 
gradually losing its human substance and transmuting 
itself into insensible metal, but had now softened back 
again into flesh. Perceiving a violet that grew on the 
bank of the river Midas touched it with his finger and 
was overjoyed that the delicate flower retained its pur- 
ple hue instead of undergoing a yellow blight. The curse 
of the Golden Touch had therefore really been removed 
from him. 

King Midas hastened back to the palace, and I sup- 
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pose the servants knew not what to make of it when 
they saw their royal master so carefully bringing home 
an earthen pitcher of water. But that water, which was 
to undo all the mischief that his folly had wrought was 
more precious to Midas than an ocean of molten gold 
could have been. The first thing he did, as you need 
hardly be told, was to sprinkle it by handfuls over the 
golden figure of little Marygold. 

No sooner did it fall on her than you would have 
laughed to see how the rosy color came back to the dear 
child’s cheek, and how she began to sneeze and sputter, 
and how astonished she was to find herself dripping wet 
and her father still throwing more water over her! 

Pray. dow et, dear father’? pened she: a ce 
how you have wet my nice frock, which J put on only 
this morning ! 

For Marygold did not know that she had been a little 
golden statue; nor could she remember anything that had 
happened since the moment when she ran with out- 
stretched arms to comfort poor King Midas. 

Her father did not think it necessary to tell his be- 
loved child how foolish he had been, but contented him- 
self with showing how much wiser he had now grown. 
For this purpose he led little Marygold into the garden, 
where he sprinkled all the remainder of the water over 
the rose-bushes, and with such good effect that about 
five thousand roses recovered their beautiful bloom. 
There were two circumstances, however, which, as long 7 
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as he lived, used to put King Midas in mind of the 
Golden Touch. One was, that the sands of the river 
sparkled like gold; the other, that little Marygold’s hair 
had now a golden tinge which he had never observed in 
it before she had been transmuted by the effect of his 
kiss. This change of hue was really an improvement and 
made Marygold’s hair richer than in her babyhood. 

When King Midas had grown quite an old man and 
used to trot Marygold’s children on his knee he was 
fond of telling them this marvellous story, pretty much 
as I have now told it to you. And then would he stroke 
their glossy ringlets and tell them that their hair likewise 
had a rich shade of gold which they had inherited from 
their mother 

“And to tell you the truth, my precious little folks,” 
quoth King Midas, diligently trotting the children all 
the while, “ever since that morning I have hated the 
very sight of all other gold save this!” 
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THE STORY -OF TAGNASCHAT 


INDUSTRY. 

WHAT. 

“Tf the power to do hard work is not talent, it is the 
best possible substitute for it.’ —James A. Garfield. 

How. 

“Work in work time. Play in play time. And worry 
at no time.” 

“Haste not. Rest not.” 

—J. Wolfgang Van Goethe. 

“Let your rest be infinite motion, the sleep of a spin- 
ning top.” —Thomas Carlyle. 

WHEN.’ 

“Lose an hour in the morning and you will be all 
day looking for it.” —Archbishop Whately. 
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“Either give up thy knowledge or thy rest.” 
—The Mahabharata. 
W HERE, 
“Do the work that’s nearest, 
Though it’s dull at whiles, 
Helping, when we meet them, 
Lame dogs over stiles.”’ 
—Charles Kingsley. 
Wary. 
“The sleeping fox catches no poultry, and there will 
be sleeping enough in the grave.”’ 
—Benjamin Franklin. 
“Men are not landed at Heaven sleeping.” 
—Samuel Rutherford. 


“Some temptations come to the industrious, but all 
temptations attack the idle.” 


“Blessed is he who has found his work; let him ask 
no other blessedness. Labor is Life; from the inmost 
heart of the worker rises his God-given force, the sacred 
celestial Life-essence breathed into him by Almighty God. 
Properly thou hast no other knowledge but what thou 
hast got by working.” —Thomas Carlyle. 


“Hard work is the grand secret of success. Nothing 
but rags and poverty can come of idleness. Elbow grease 


is the only stuff to make gold of. No sweat no sweet. 
19 
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He who would have the crow’s eggs must climb the tree. 
Every man must build up his own fortune nowadays. 
Shirt sleeves rolled up lead on to best broadcloth; and 
he who is not ashamed of the apron will soon be able to 
do without it. ‘Diligence is the mother of good luck,’ as 
poor Richard says, but ‘idleness is the devil’s lobster,’ as 
John Ploughman says. Our old minister used to say, ‘A 
sluggard is fine raw material for the devil; he can make 
anything he likes out of him, from a thief right up to a 
murderer.’ I’m not the only one that condemns the idle, 
for once when I was going to give the minister a pretty 
long list of the sins of one of our people that he was 
asking after, | began with ‘he’s dreadful lazy.’ ‘“That’s 
enough,’ said the old gentleman; ‘all sort of sins are in 
that one; that’s the sign by which to know a full-fledged 
—Charles H. Spurgeon. 
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sinner. 


“You cannot dream yourself into a character. You 
must hammer and forge yourself one.” 
—James Anthony Froude. 


“What we sow in the minutes and spare portions of 
a few years grows up to crowns and scepters in a happy 
and glorious eternity.” —Jeremy Taylor. 


Many stories of the kind that follows have been told 
to show that day-dreaming is a disappointing substitute 
for industry, but in this one Mr. Joseph Addison put the 
thought in a fresh way. ‘The story is entitled: 
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THE STORY OF ALNASCHAR. 


ALNASCHAR, says the fable, was a very idle fellow 
that would never set his hand to any business during his 
father’s life. When his father died he left him the value 
of a hundred drachmas in Persian money. Alnaschar, in 
order to make the best of it, laid it out in glasses, bottles, 
and the finest of earthenware. These he piled in a large 
open basket, and having made choice of a very little shop, 
placed the basket at his feet, and leaned his back upon 
the wall, in expectation of customers. 

As he sat in this posture, with his eyes upon the 
basket, he fell into a most amusing train of thought and 
was overheard by one of his neighbors, as he talked to 
himself in the following manner: 

“This basket,” says he, “cost me at the wholesale 
merchant’s a hundred drachmas, which is all I have in the 
world. I shall quickly make two hundred of it by selling 
it in retail. 

“These two hundred drachmas will in a very little 
while rise to four hundred, which of course, will amount 
in time to four thousand. Four thousand drachmas can- 
not fail of making eight thousand. As soon as by these 
means I am master of ten thousand I will lay aside my 
trade of glassman and turn jeweler. I shall then deal in 
diamonds, pearls and all sorts of rich stones. 

“When I have got together as much wealth as I well 
can desire I will make a purchase of the finest house I 
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can find, with lands, slaves and horses. I shall then begin 
to enjoy myself and make a noise in the world. I will 
not, however, stop here, but still continue my traffic until 
I have got together a hundred thousand drachmas. 

“When I have thus made myself master of a hundred 
thousand drachmas I shall naturally set myself on the 
footing of a prince and will demand the grand vizier’s 
daughter in marriage, after having represented to that 
minister the information which I have received of the 
beauty, wit, discretion, and other high qualities which his 
daughter possesses. I will let him know at that same 
time that it is my intention to make him a present of a 
thousand pieces of gold on our marriage night. 

“As soon as I have married the grand vizier’s daugh- 
ter I will buy her ten black slaves, the youngest and the 
best that can be got for-the money. I must afterward 
make my father-in-law a visit, with a great train and 
equipage. And when I am placed at his right hand, 
which he will do of course, if it be only to honor his 
daughter, I will give him the thousand pieces of gold 
which I promised him; and afterward, to his great sur- 
prise, will present him with another purse of the same 
value, with some short speech, as ‘Sir, you see I am a man 
of my word; I always give more than I promise.’ 

“When I have brought the princess to my house I 
shall take particular care to train her to a due respect 
for me. To this end I shall confine her to her own apart- 
ment, make her a short visit and talk but little to her. 
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Her women will represent to me that she is inconsolable 
by- reason of my unkindness and beg me with tears to 
love her and let her sit down my me, but I shall still re- 
main inexorable. 

“Her mother will then come and bring her daughter 
to me, as 1 am seated upon my sofa. The daughter, with 
tears in her eyes, will fling herself at my feet and beg of 
me to receive her into my favor. Then will I, to imprint 
in her a thorough veneration for my person, draw up my 
legs and spurn her from me with my foot in such a man- 
ner that she shall fall down several paces from the sofa.” 

Alnaschar was entirely swallowed up in this chimer- 
ical vision, and could not forbear acting with his foot 
what he had in his thoughts; so that unluckily striking 
his basket of brittle ware, which was the foundation of 
all his grandeur, he kicked his glasses to a great distance 
from him into the street and broke them into tefi thou- 


sand pieces. 


CHART HRs 


THEAGORGON'S HEAD: 


ENERGY. 
WHat. 
Energy is making the most out of that of which lazy 
people make nothing. 


How. 
“Wings for the angels, but feet for the men! 
We may borrow the wings to find the way, 
But our feet must rise, or we fall again.” 


—J. G. Holland. 


“We build the ladder by which we rise.” 
—J.G. Holland. 
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“Pay every debt as if God wrote the bill.” 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Every obstacle has its meaning to the man of energy 
who will take pains to find it out. 

There is a story told of a King who lived long ago 
in a country across the sea. He was a very wise King, 
and spared no effort to teach his people good habits. 
Often he did things which seemed to them strange and 
useless, when he thought, that by so doing, he could 
teach them to be industrious and careful. ; 

“Nothing good can come to a nation,” said he, ‘“‘whose 
people are idle and thriftless. God gives the good things 
of life to the busy workers.” 

One night, while others slept, he rolled a large stone 
into the middle of the driveway near his palace, and the 
next day watched to see what the people who passed by 
would do. 

First came a farmer with his wagon heavily loaded 
with grain which he was taking to the mill to be ground. 
“Well, who ever saw such carelessness!” said he, crossly, 
as he turned his team and drove around the stone. “Why 
do not these lazy people have that stone taken from the 
road?’ And so he went on complaining of the laziness 
of others, but not touching the stone himself. 

Soon after a gay young soldier came singing along 
the road. The long plume of his cap waved in the 
breeze, and a bright sword hung at his side. He was 
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thinking the while of the wonderful bravery he would 
show in the war. 

The soldier did not see the stone, but struck his foot 

against it and went sprawling in the dust. He rose to his 
feet, shook the dust from his clothes, picked up his sword, 
and stormed angrily about the lazy people who had no 
more sense than to leave such a stone in the road. Then 
he, too, walked away, not once thinking that he might 
move it himself. 
* So all that day and for many days, the stone lay there. 
Many passed, but each in turn went around the stone, 
wondering why such an obstacle should be left in the 
way of travelers. But not one of them stopped to lift it 
or roll it aside, so that it might not hinder his neighbor. 

After a time the King called the people together. The 
farmer, the soldier, and all who had gone over the road 
were there; and they wondered what the King had to 
say to them this time. 

When the King rode to the place where the stone lay, 
he dismounted from his horse, and, placing his hands 
on the stone, rolled it over. Beneath it was a small metal 
box, and a paper on which was written: 


“FOR HIM WHO LIFTS THE STONE.” 
“My friends,” said the King, “I put that stone in the 


road to see what my people would do with it. Each one 
of you has passed by and found fault with his neighbor, 
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instead of laying manfully hold of it and thus finding 
his reward. 

“Now, God has put obstacles and burdens in our way. 
We may walk around them if we choose, or lift them and 
find out what they mean. Disappointment is usually the 
price of laziness.” 

Then the wise King mounted his horse, and, with a 
polite “Good morning,” rode away. The people saw their 
mistake, and went to their homes pondering over the les- 
son the King had taught them. 


WHEN. 

Play and school are the nurseries of energy. A boy 
who can’t play hard can’t work hard. A boy who can’t 
study hard can’t be energetic in any other work. 


WHERE. 

There is no place to-day where energy is more in de- 
mand than among those who work for others. How 
often does the clerk in the store act as if he cared whether 
you purchase or not? The world is aching to reward 
young people who can work for others as heartily as if 
they were working for themselves. 


Way. 
“The world needs not so much men of talent, as men 
of energy.” —Thomas S. Hastings. 
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“The most prolific source of true success is energy 
without despondency.” —The Ramayana. 


“Every great and commanding movement in the an- 
nals of the world is the triumph of enthusiasm.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


“The world is given as a prize to the men in earnest.” 
—F. W. Robertson. 


Here is a very old and splendid story of energy, part 
of which has been retold by Nathaniel Hawthorne in his 
“Wonder Book” for children. It is indeed a wonder- 
story, and yet as you read it, you see in it the same spirit 
of energy that wins for boys to-day prizes as bright as 
those of Perseus. It is entitled: “Tue Gorcon’s HEap.” 

Perseus was the son of Danz, who was the daughter 
of aking. And when Perseus was a very little boy, some 
wicked people put his mother and himself into a chest, 
and set them afloat upon the sea. The wind blew freshly, 
and drove the chest away from the shore, and the uneasy 
billows tossed it up and down; while Danae clasped her 
child closely to her bosom, and dreaded that some big 
wave would wash its foamy crest over them both. The 
chest sailed on, however, and neither sank nor was upset; 
until, when night was coming, it floated so near an island 
that it got entangled in a fisherman’s nets, and was drawn 
out high and dry upon the sand. The island was called 
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Seriphus, and it was reigned over by King Polydectes, 
‘who happened to be the fisherman’s brother, 

This fisherman, 1 am glad to tell you, was an exceed- 
ingly humane and upright man. He showed great kind- 
ness to Danae and her little boy; and continued to be- 
friend them, until Perseus had grown to be a handsome 
youth, very strong and active, and skillful in the use of 
arms. Long before this time, King Polydectes had seen 
the two strangers—the mother and her child who had 
come to his dominions in a floating chest. As he was not 
good and kind, like his brother the fisherman, but ex- 
tremely wicked, he resolved to send Perseus on a dan- 
gerous enterprise, in which he would probably be killed, 
and then to do some great mischief to Danz herself. So 
this bad hearted king spent a long while in considering 
what was the most dangerous thing that a young man 
could possibly undertake to perform. At last, having 
hit upon an enterprise that promised to turn out as fa- 
tally as he desired, he sent for the youthful Perseus. 

The young man came to the palace, and found the 
king sitting upon his throne. 

“Perseus,” said King Polydectes, smiling craftily 
upon him, ‘“‘you are grown up a fine young man. You and 
your good mother have received a great deal of kind- 
ness from myself as well as from my worthy brother, the 
fisherman, and I suppose you would not be sorry to re- 
pay some of it.” 
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“Please your majesty,’ answered Perseus, “I would 
willingly risk my life to do so.” 

“Well then,’ continued the king, still with a cunning 
smile on his lips, “I have a little adventure to propose to 
you; and, as you are a brave and enterprising youth, you 
will doubtless look upon it as a great piece of good luck 
to have so rare an opportunity of distinguishing yourself. 
You must know, my good Perseus, I think of getting 
married to the beautiful Princess Hippodamia; and it is 
customary, on these occasions, to make the bride a pres- 
ent of some far-fetched and elegant curiosity. I have 
been a little perplexed, 1 must honestly confess, where to 
obtain anything likely to please a princess of her exquisite 
taste. But, this morning, I flatter myself, I have thought 
of precisely the article.” 

“And can I assist your majesty in obtaining it?” cried 
Perseus, eagerly. 

“You can, if you are as brave a youth as I believe 
you to be,” replied King Polydectes, with the utmost 
graciousness of manner. “The bridal gift which I have 
set my heart on presenting to the beautiful Hippodamia 
is the head of the Gorgon Medusa, with the snaky locks; 
and I depend on you, my dear Perseus, to bring it to me. 
So, as [am anxious to settle affairs with the princess, the 
sooner you go in quest of the Gorgon, the better I shall 
be pleased.” | 


” 


“T will set out to-morrow morning,’ answered Per- 


seus. 
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“Pray do so, my gallant youth,” rejoined the king. 
“And Perseus, in cutting off the Gorgon’s head, be care- 
ful to make a clean stroke, so as not to injure its appear- 
ance. You must bring it home in the very best condition, 
in order to suit the exquisite taste of the beautiful Prin- 
cess Hippodamia.”’ 

Perseus left the palace, but was scarcely out of hear- . 
ing before Polydectes burst into a laugh; being greatly 
amused, wicked king that he was, to find how readily the 
young man fell into the snare. The news quickly spread 
abroad that Perseus had undertaken to cut off the head of 
Medusa with the snaky locks. Everybody was rejoiced; 
for most of the inhabitants of the island were as wicked 
as the king himself, and would have liked nothing better 
than to see some enormous mischief happen to Danae and 
her son. The only good man in this unfortunate island 
of Seriphus appears to have been the fisherman. As Per- 
seus walked along, therefore, the people pointed after him 
and made mouths, and winked to one another, and ridi- 
culed him as loudly as they dared. 

“Ho, ho!” cried they; “Medusa’s snakes will sting 
him soundly!” . 

Now, there were three Gorgons alive at that period 
and they were the most strange and terrible monsters 
that had ever been seen since the world was made, or 
that have been seen in after days, or that are likely to be 
seen in all time to come. I hardly know what sort of 
creature or hobgoblin to call them. They were three 
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sisters, and seem to have borne some distant resemblance 
to women, but were really a very frightful and mischiev- 
ous species of dragon. It is, indeed, difficult to imagine 
what hideous beings these three sisters were. Why, in- 
stead of locks of hair, if you can believe me, they had 
each of them a hundred enormous snakes growing on 
their heads, all alive, twisting, wriggling, curling and 
thrusting out their venomous tongues, with forked stings 
at the end! The teeth of the Gorgons were terribly long 
tusks; their hands were made of brass; and their bodies 
were all over scales, which if not iron, were something 
as hard and impenetrable. They had wings, too, and 
exceedingly splendid ones, I can assure you; for every 
feather in them was pure, bright, glittering, burnished 
gold, and they looked very dazzling, no doubt, when 
the Gorgons were flying about in the sunshine. 

But when people happened to catch a glimpse of their 
glittering brightness, aloft in the air, they seldom stopped 
to gaze, but ran and hid themselves as speedily as they 
could. You will think, perhaps, that they were afraid 
of being stung by the serpents that served the Gorgons 
instead of hair,—or of having their heads bitten off by 
their ugly tusks,—or of being torn all to pieces by their 
brazen claws. Well, to be sure, these were some of the 
dangers, but by no means the greatest, nor the most dif- 
cult to avoid. For the worst thing about these abomin- 
able Gorgons was, that, if once a poor mortal fixed his 
eyes full upon one of their faces, he was certain, that 
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very instant, to be changed from warm flesh and blood 
into cold and lifeless stone! 

Thus, as you will easily perceive, it was a very dan- 
gerous adventure that the wicked King Polydectes had 
contrived for this innocent young man. Perseus himself, 
when he had thought over the matter, could not help see- 
ing that he had very little chance of coming safely 
through it, and that he was far more likely to become a 
stone image than to bring back the head of Medusa with 
the snaky locks. | 

For, not to speak of other difficulties, there was one 
which would have puzzled an older man than Perseus to 
get over. Not only must he fight with and slay this 
golden-winged, iron-scaled, long-tusked, brazen-clawed, 
snaky-haired monster, but he must do it with his eyes 
shut, or, at least, without so much as a glance at the 
enemy with whom he was contending. Else, while his 
arm was lifted to strike, he would stiffen into stone, and 
stand with that uplifted arm for centuries, until time, and 
the wind and weather, should crumble him quite away. 
This would be a very sad thing to befall a young man, 
who wanted to perform a great many brave deeds, and to 
enjoy a great deal of happiness, in this bright and beauti- 
ful world. 

So disconsolate did these thoughts make him, that 
Perseus could not bear to tell his mother what he had 
undertaken to do. He therefore took his shield, girded on 
his sword, and crossed over from the island to the main- 
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land, where he sat down in a solitary place, and hardly 
refrained from shedding tears. 

But, while he was in this sorrowful mood, he heard 
a voice close beside him. 

“Perseus,” said the voice, “why are you sad?” 

He lifted his head from his hands, in which he had 
hidden ‘it, and, behold! all alone as Perseus had supposed 
himself to be, there was a stranger in the solitary place. 
It was a bright, intelligent, and remarkably shrewd-look- 
ing young man, with a cloak over his shoulders, an odd 
sort of cap on his head, a strangely-twisted staff in his 
hand, and a short and very crooked sword hanging by 
his side. He was exceedingly light and active in his fig- 
ure, like a person much accustomed to gymnastic exer- 
cises, and well able to leap or run. Above all, the stran- 
ger had such a cheerful, knowing, and helpful aspect 
(though it was certainly a little mischievous, into the 
bargain), that Perseus could not help feeling his spirits 
grow livelier, as he gazed at him. Besides, being really 
a courageous youth, he felt greatly ashamed that any- 
body should have found him with tears in his eyes, like 
a timid little school-boy, when, after all, there might be 
no occasion for despair. So Perseus wiped his eyes, and 
answered the stranger pretty briskly, putting on as brave 
a look as he could. 

“T am not so very sad,’ said he; “only thoughtful 
about an adventure that I have undertaken.” 

“Oho!” answered the stranger. “Well, tell me all 
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about it, and possibly I may be of service to you. I have 
helped a good many young men through adventures that 
looked difficult enough beforehand. Perhaps you may 
have heard of me. I have more names than one; but 
the name of Quicksilver suits me as well as any other. 
Tell me what your trouble is, and we will talk the mat- 
ter over, and see what can be done.” 

The stranger’s words and manner put Perseus into 
quite a different mood from his former one. He resolved 
to tell Quicksilver all his difficulties since he could not 
easily be worse off than he already was, and, very possi- 
bly, his new friend might give him some advice that 
would turn out well in the end. So he let the stranger, 
know in a few words, precisely what the case was :—how 
that King Polydectes wanted the head of Medusa with 
the snaky locks as a bridal gift for the beautiful Princess 
Hippodamia, and how that he had undertaken to get it 
for him, but was afraid of being turned into stone. 

“And that would be a great pity,” said Quicksilver, 
with a mischievous smile. “You would make a very 
handsome marble statue, it is true, and it would be a con- 
siderable number of centuries before you crumbled away ; 
but, on the whole, one would rather be a young man for 
a few years, than a stone image for a great many.” 

“O, far rather!” exclaimed Perseus, with the tears 
again standing in his eyes. “And, besides, what would 
my dear mother do, if her beloved son were turned into 


a stone?” 


* 
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“Well, well; let us hope that the affair will not turn 
out so very badly,” replied Quicksilver, in an encouraging 
tone. “Tam the very person to help you, if anybody can. 
My sister and myself will do our utmost to bring you safe 
through the adventure, ugly as it now looks.” 

“Your sister?’ repeated Perseus. 

“Yes, my sister,” said the stranger. ‘She is very wise, 
I promise you; and as for myself, I generally have 
all my wits about me, such as they are. If you show 
yourself bold and cautious, and follow our advice, you 
need not fear of being a stone image yet a while. But, 
first of all, you must polish your shield, till you can see 
your face in it as distinctly as in a mirror.” 

This seemed to Perseus rather an odd beginning of | 
the adventure; for he thought it of far more consequence 
that the shield should be strong enough to defend him 
from the Gorgon’s brazen claws, than that it should be 
bright enough to show him the reflection of his face. 
However, concluding that Quicksilver knew better than 
himself, he immediately set to work and scrubbed the 
shield with so much diligence and good will, that it very 
quickly shone like the moon at harvest-time. Quicksilver 
looked at it with a smile, and nodded his approbation. 
Then, taking off his own short and crooked sword, he 
girded it about Perseus, instead of the one which he had 
before worn. 

“No sword but mine will answer your purpose,” ob- 
served he; “the blade has a most excellent temper, and 
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will cut through iron and brass as easily as though the 
slenderest twig. And now we will set out. The next 
thing is to find the Three Gray Women, who will tell us 
where to find the Nymphs.” 

“The Three Gray Women!” cried Perseus, to whom 
this seemed only a new difficulty in the path of his adven- 
ture; “pray, who may the Three Gray Women be? I never 
heard of them before.” 

“They are three very strange old ladies,” said Quick- 
silver, laughing. ‘They have but one eye among them, 
and only one tooth. Moreover you must find them out by 
starlight, or in the dusk of the evening; for they never 
show themselves by the light either of the sun or moon.” 

“But,” said Perseus, “why should I waste my time 
with these Three Gray Women? Would it not be bet- 
ter to set out at once in search of the terrible Gorgons?” 

“No, no,” answered his friend. ‘There aré other 

‘things to be done, before you can find your way to the 

Gorgons. There is nothing for it, but to hunt up these 
old ladies; and when we meet with them, you may be 
sure that the Gorgons are not a great way off. Come, 
let us be stirring.’ 

He and Quicksilver now walked onward at their ease, 
talking very sociably together; and Quicksilver told so 
many pleasant stories about his former adventures, and 
how well-his wits had served him on various occasions, 
that Perseus began to think him a very wonderful person. 
He evidently knew the world; and nobody is so charm- 
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ing to a young man as a friend who has that kind of 
knowledge. Perseus listened the more eagerly, in the 
hope of brightening his own wits by what he heard. 

At last, he happened to recollect that Quicksilver had 
spoken of a sister, who was to lend her assistance in the 
adventure which they were now bound upon. 

“Where is she?” he enquired. “Shall we not meet her 
soon?” 

“All at the proper time,” said his companion. “But 
this sister of mine, you must understand, is quite a dif- 
ferent sort of character from myself. She is very grave 
and prudent, seldom smiles, never laughs, and makes it a 
rule not to utter a word unless she has something par- 
ticularly profound to say. Neither will she listen to any 
but the wisest conversation.” 

“Dear me!” ejaculated Perseus; “I shall be afraid 
to say a syllable.” 

“She is a very accomplished person, I assure you,” 
continued Quicksilver. 

By this time it had grown quite dusk. They were 
now to a very wild and desert place, overgrown with 
shaggy bushes, and so silent and solitary that nobody 
seemed ever to have dwelt or journeyed there. All was 
waste and desolate, in the gray twilight, which grew ev- 
ery moment more obscure. Perseus looked about him, 
rather disconsolately, and asked Quicksilver whether they 
had a great deal further to go. 

“Hist! hist!’ whispered his companion. ‘Make no 
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noise! ‘This is just the time and place to meet the Three 
Gray Women. Be careful that they do not see you before 
you see them; for, though they have but a single eye 
among the three, it is as sharp-sighted as half-a-dozen 
common eyes.” 

“But what must I do,” asked Perseus, ‘when we meet 
them ?” 2 

Quicksilver explained to Perseus how the Three Gray 
Women managéd with their one eye. They were in the 
habit, it seems, of changing it from one to another, as if 
it had been a pair of spectacles, or—which would have 
suited them better—a quizzing-glass. When one of the 
three had kept the eye a certain time, she took it out of 
the socket and passed it to one of her sisters, whose turn 
it might happen to be, and who immediately clapped it 
into her own head, and enjoyed a peep at the visible 
world. 

Thus it will easily be understood that only one of 
the Three Gray Women could see, while the other two 
were in utter darkness; and, moreover, at the instant 
when the eye was passing from hand to hand, neither of 
the poor old ladies was able to see a wink. I have heard 
of a great many strange things in my day, and have 
witnessed not a few; but none, it seems to me, that can 
compare with the oddity of these Three Gray Women, 
all peeping through a single eye. 

So thought Perseus, likewise, and was so astonished 
that he almost fancied his companion was joking with 
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him, and that there were no such old women in the 
world. 

“Vou will soon find whether I tell the truth or no,” 
observed Quicksilver. “Hark! hush! hist! hist! There 
they come, now!” 

Perseus looked earnestly through the dusk of the 
evening, and there, sure enough, at no great distance off, 
he descried the Three Gray Women. The light being 
so faint, he could not well make out what sort of figures 
they were; only he discovered that they had long gray 
hair; and, as they came nearer, he saw that two of them 
had but the empty socket of an eye, in the middle of their 
foreheads. But, in the middle of the third sister’s fore- 
head, there was a very large, bright, and piercing eye, 
which sparkled like a great diamond in a ring; and so 
penetrating did it seem to be, that Perseus could not help 
thinking it must possess the gift of seeing in the darkest 
midnight just as perfectly as at noon-day. The sight of 
three person’s eyes was melted and collected into that 
single one. . 

Thus the three old dames got along about as comfort- 
ably, upon the whole, as if they could all see at once. She 
who chanced to have the eye in her forehead led the other 
two by the hands, peeping sharply about her, all the while; 
insomuch that Perseus dreaded lest she should see right 
through the thick clump of bushes behind which he and 
Quicksilver had hidden themselves. My star! it was posi- 
tively terrible to be within reach of so very sharp an eye! 
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But, before they reached the clump of bushes, one of 
the Three Gray Women spoke: 

“Sister! Sister Scarecrow!” cried she, “you have 
had the eye long enough. It is my turn now!” 

“Let me keep it a moment longer, Sister Nightmare,” 
answered Scarecrow. “I thought I had a glimpse of 
something behind that thick bush.” 

“Well, and what of that?” retorted Nightmare, peev- 
ishly. “Can’t I see into a thick bush as easily as your- 
self? The eye is mine, as well as yours; and I know the 
use of it as well as you, or may be a little better. I in- 
sist upon taking a peep immediately!” 

But here the third sister, whose name was Shake- 
joint, began to complain, and said that it was her turn to 
have the eye, and that Scarecrow and Nighmare wanted 
to keep it all to themselves. To end the dispute, old Dame 
Scarecrow took the eye out of her forehead, and held it 
forth in her hand. 

“Take it, one of you,” cried she, “and quit this fool- 
ish quarreling. For my part, I shall be glad of a little 
thick darkness. Take it quickly, however, or I must 
clap it into my own head again!” / 

Accordingly, both Nightmare and  Shakejoint 
stretched out their hands, groping eagerly to snatch the 
eye out of the hand of Scarecrow, but, being both alike 
blind, they could not easily find where Scarecrow’s hand 
was; and Scarecrow, being now just as much in the dark 
as Shakejoint and Nightmare, could not at once meet 
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either of their hands, in order to put the eye into it. Thus 
(as you will see, with half an eye, my wise little audi- 
tors) these good old dames had fallen into a strange 
perplexity. For, though the eye shone and glistened like 
a star, as Scarecrow held it out, yet the Gray Women 
caught not the least glimpse of its light, and were all 
three in utter darkness, from too impatient a desire to see. 

Quicksilver was so much tickled at beholding Shake- 
joint and Nightmare both groping for the eye, and each 
finding fault with Scarecrow and one another, that he 
could scarcely help laughing aloud. 

“Now is your time!’ he whispered to Perseus. 
“Quick, quick! before they can clap the eye into either 
of their heads. Rush out upon the old ladies, and snatch 
it from Scarecrow’s hand!” 

In an instant, while the Three Gray Women were still 
scolding each other, Perseus leaped from behind the 
clump of bushes, and made himself master of the prize. 
The marvelous eye, as he held it in his hand, shone very 
brightly, and seemed to look up into his face with a 
knowing air, and an expression as if it would have 
winked, had it been provided with a pair of eye-lids for 
that purpose. But the Gray Women knew nothing of 
what had happened; and, each supposing that one of her 
sisters was in possession of the eye, they began their 
quarrel anew. At last, as Perseus did not wish to put 
these respectable dames to greater inconvenience than was 
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really necessary, he thought it right to explain the mat- 
ter. 

“My good ladies,” said he, “pray do not be angry 
with one another. If anybody is in fault, it is myself; 
for I have the honor to-hold your very brilliant and ex- 
cellent eye in my own hand!’ 

“You! you have our eye! And who are you?” 
screamed the Three Gray Women, all in a breath; for 
they were terribly frightened, of course, at hearing a 
strange voice, and discovering that their eyesight had 
got into the hands of they could not guess whom. “O 
what shall we do, sisters? What shall we do? Weare all 
in the dark! Give us our eye! Give us our one, precious, 
solitary eye! You have two of your own! Give us our 
eye!” 

“Tell them,” whispered Quicksilver to Perseus, “that 
they shall have back the eye as soon as they direct you 
where to find the Nymphs who have the flying slippers, 
the magic wallet, and the helmet of darkness.” 

“My dear, good admirable old ladies,’ 


b) 


said Perseus, 
addressing the Gray. Women, “there is no occasion for 
putting yourselves into such a fright. I am by no means 
a bad young man. You shall have back your eye, safe 
and sound, and as bright as ever, the moment you tell me 
where to find the Nymphs.” 

“The Nymphs! Goodness me! sisters, what Nymphs 
does he mean?” screamed Scarecrow. “There are a 
great many Nymphs, people say; some that go a hunting 
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in the woods, and some that live inside of trees, and 
some that have a comfortable home in fountains of water. 
We know nothing at all about them. We are three 
unfortunate old souls, that go wandering about in the 
dusk, and never had but one eye amongst us, and that 
one you have stolen away. O, give it back, good stran- 
ger!—whoever you are, give it back!” 

All this while, the Three Gray Women were groping 
with their outstretched hands, and trying their utmost 
to get hold of Perseus. But he took good care to keep 
out of their reach. 3 

“My respectable dames,” said he,—for his mother 
had taught him always to use greatest civility,—“I hold 
your eye fast in my hand, and shall keep it safely for 
you until you please to tell me where to find these 
Nymphs, I mean, who keep the enchanted wallet, the 
flying slippers, and the—what is it ?—the helmet of: invisi- 
bility.” 

“Mercy on us, sisters! What is the young man talking 
about?’ exclaimed Scarecrow, Nightmare and Shake- 
joint, one to another, with great appearance of astonish- 
ment. “A pair of flying slippers! quoth he. His heels 
would quickly fly higher than his head, if he were silly 
enough to put them on. And a helmet of invisibility! 
How could a helmet make him invisible, unless it were 
big enough for him to hide under it? And an enchanted 
wallet! What sort of a contrivancy may that be, I won- 
der? No, no, good stranger! we can tell you nothing 
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of these marvelous things. You have two eyes of your 
own, and we but a single one amongst us three. You can 
find out such wonders better than three blind old crea- 
tures, like us.” 

Perseus, hearing them talk in this way, began really 
to think that the Gray Women knew nothing of the mat- 
ter; and, as it grieved him to have put them to so much 
trouble, he was just on the point of restoring their eye, 
and asking pardon for his rudeness in snatching it away. 
But Quicksilver caught his hand— 

“Don’t let them make a fool of you!” said he. “These 
Three Gray Women are the only persons in the world 
that can tell you where to find the Nymphs; and, unless 
you get that information, you will never succeed in cut- 
ting off the head of Medusa with the snaky locks. Keep 
fast hol-l of the eye, and all will go well.” 

As it turned out, Quicksilver was in the rome. Where 
are but few things that people prize so much as they do 
their eyesight; and the Gray Women valued their single 
eye as highly as if it had been half a dozen, which was 
the number they ought to have had. Finding that there 
was no other way of recovering it, they at last told Per- 
seus what he wanted to know. No sooner had they done 
so, than he immediately, and with the utmost respect, 
clapped the eye into the vacant socket in one of their fore- 
heads, thanked them for their kindness, and bade them 
farewell. Before the young man was out of hearing, 
however, they had got into a new dispute, because he 
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happened to have given the eye to Scarecrow, who had 
already taken her turn of it when their trouble with Per- 
seus commenced. 

It is greatly to be feared that the Three Gray Women 
were very much in the habit of disturbing their mutual 
harmony by bickerings of this sort; which was the more 
pity, as they could not conveniently do without one an- 
other, and were evidently intended to be inseparable 
companions. As a general rule, I would advise all peo- 
ple, whether sisters or brothers, old or young, who have 
chanced to have but one eye amongst them, to cultivate 
forbearance, and not all insist upon peeping through it 
at once. 

Quicksilver and Perseus, in the meantime, were mak- 
ing the best of their way in quest of the Nymphs. The 
old dames had given them such particular directions, 
that they were not long in finding them out. They 
proved to be very different persons from Nightmare, 
Shakejoint and Scarecrow; for, instead of being old, they 
were young and beautiful; and instead of one eye amongst 
the sisterhood, each Nymph had two exceedingly bright 
eyes of her own, with which she looked very kindly at 
Perseus. They seemed to be acquainted with Quick- 
silver; and when he told them the adventure which Per- 
seus had undertaken, they made no difficulty about giving 
him the valuable articles that were in their custody. In 
the first place, they brought out what appeared to be a 
small purse, made of deerskin, and curiously embroidered, 
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and bade him to be sure and keep it safe. This was the 
magic wallet. The Nymphs next produced a pair of 
shoes or slippers, or sandals, with anice little pair of 
wings at the heel of each. 

“Put them on, Perseus,” said Quicksilver. “You will 
find yourself as light-heeled as you can desire, for the re- 
mainder of our journey.” 

So Perseus proceeded to put one of the slippers on, 
while he laid the other on the ground by his side. Un- 
expectedly, however, this other slipper spread its wings, 
fluttered up off the ground, and would probably have 
flown away, if Quicksilver had not made a leap, and luck- 
ily caught it in the air. 

“Be more careful,” said he, as he gave it back to Per- 
seus. “It would frighten the birds, up aloft, if they 
should see a flying slipper amongst them.’ 

When Perseus had got on both of these wonderful 
slippers, he was altogether too buoyant to tread on earth. 
Making a step or two, lo and behold! upward he pops 
into the air, high above the heads of Quicksilver and the 
Nymphs, and found it very difficult to clamber down 
again. Winged slippers, and all such high-flying con- 
trivances, are seldom quite easy to manage, until one 
grows a little accustomed to them. Quicksilver laughed 
at his companion’s involuntary activity, and told him 
that he must not be in so desperate a hurry, but must wait 
for the mvisible helmet. 

The good-natured Nymphs had the helmet, with its 
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dark tuft of waving plumes, all in readiness to put upon 
his head. And now there happened about as wonderful 
an incident as anything that I have yet told you. The 
instant before the helmet was put on, there stood Perseus, 
a beautiful young man, with golden ringlets and rosy 
cheeks, the crooked sword by his side, and the brightly 
polished shield upon his arm—a figure that seemed all 
made up of courage, sprightliness, and glorious light. 
But when the helmet had descended over his white brow, 
there was no longer any Perseus to be seen! Nothing 
but empty air! Even the helmet, that covered him with 
its invisibility, had vanished. 

“Where are you, Perseus?” asked Quicksilver. | 

“Why here, to be: sure!” answered Perseus; very 
quietly although his voice seemed to come out of the 
transparent atmosphere. 

“Just where I was a moment ago. Don’t you see me?” 

“No, indeed!” answered his friend. ‘You are hidden 
under the helmet. But, if I cannot see you, neither can 
the Gorgons. Follow me, therefore, and we will try 
your dexterity in using the winged slippers.” 

With these words, Quicksilver’s cap spread its wings, 
as if his head were about to fly away from his shoulders; 
but his whole figure rose lightly into the air, and Perseus 
followed. By the time they had ascended a few hundred 
feet, the young man began to feel what a delightful 
thing it was to leave the dull earth so far behind him, and 
to be able to flit about like a bird. 
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As the two companions flew onward, Perseus fancied 
that he could hear the rustle of a garment close by his 
side; and it was on the side opposite to the one where he 
beheld Quicksilver, yet only Quicksilver was visible. 

“Whose garment is this,’ inquired Perseus, “that 
keeps rustling close beside me, in the breeze?” 
answered Quicksilver. ‘She 


” 


“Q, it is my sister’s, 
is coming along with us, as I told you she would. We 
could do nothing without the help of my sister. You 
have no idea how wise she is. She has such eyes, too. 
Why, she can see you, at this moment, just as distinctly 
as if you were not invisible; and I'll venture to say, 
she will be the first to discover the Gorgons.” 

By this time, in their swift voyage through the air, 
they had come within sight of the great ocean, and were 
soon flying over it. Far beneath them, the waves tossed 
themselves tumultuously in mid-sea, or rolled a white 
surf-line upon the long beaches, or foamed against the 
rocky cliffs, with a roar that was thunderous, in the lower 
world; although it became a gentle murmur, like the 
voice of a baby half-asleep, before it reached the ears of 
Perseus. Just then a voice spoke in the air close by him. 
It seemed to be a woman’s voice, and was melodious, 
though not exactly what might be called sweet, but grave 
and mild. 

“Perseus,” said the voice, “there are the Gorgons.” 

“Where?” exclaimed Perseus. “I cannot see them.” 

“On the shore of that island beneath you,” replied the 
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voice. ‘A pebble, dropped from your hand, would strike 
in the midst of them.” 

“I told you she would be the first to discover them,” 
said Quicksilver to Perseus. “And there they are!” 

Straight downward, two or three thousand feet be- 
low hini, Perseus perceived a small island, with the sea 
breaking into white foam all around its rocky shore, ex- 
cept on one side, where there was a beach of snowy sand. 
He descended toward it, and, looking earnestly at a clus- 
ter or keap of brightness, at the foot of a precipice of 
black rocks, behold, there were the terrible Gorgons! 
They lay fast asleep, soothed by the thunder of the sea; 
for it required a tumult that would have deafened every- 
body else to lull such fierce creatures into slumber. The 
moonlight glistened on their steely scales, and on their 
golden wings, which drooped idly over the sand. Their 
brazen cjaws, horrible to look at, were thrust out, and 
clutched the wave-beaten fragments of rock, while the 
sleeping Gorgons dreamed of tearing some poor mortal 
all to pieces. The snakes, that served them instead of 
hair, seemed likewise to be asleep; although, now and 
then, one would writhe, and lift its head, and thrust out 
its forked tongue, emitting a drowsy hiss, and then let 
itself subside among its sister snakes. 

The Gorgons were more like an awful, gigantic kind 
of insect—immense, golden-winged beetles, or dragon- 
flies, or things of that sort,—at once ugly and beautiful, 
—than like anything else; only that they were a thou- 
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sand and a million times as big. And, with all this, there 
was something partly human about them, too. Luckily 
for Perseus, their faces were completely hidden from him 
by the posture in which they lay; for, had he but looked 
one instant at them, he would have fallen heavily out of 
the air, an image of senseless stone. . 

“Now,” whispered Quicksilver, as he hovered by the 
side of Perseus, “now is your time to do the deed! Be 
quick; for, if one of the Gorgons should awake, you are 
too Jate!? 

“Which shall I strike at?’ asked Perseus, drawing 
his sword and descending a little lower. “They all three 
look alike. All three have snaky locks. Which of the 
three is Medusa?” . 

It must be understood that Medusa was the only one 
of these dragon-monsters whose head Perseus could pos- 
sibly cut off. As for the other two, let him have the sharp- 
est sword that ever was forged, and he might have 
hacked away by the hour together, without doing them 
the least harm. 


’ 


“Be cautious,” said the calm voice which had before 
spoken to him. “One of the Gorgons is stirring in her 
sleep, and is just about to turn over. That is Medusa. 
Do not look at her! The sight would turn you to 
stone! Look at the reflection of her face and figure in 
the bright mirror of your shield.” 

Perseus now understood Quicksilver’s motive for so 


earnestly exhorting him to polish his shield. In its 
20 , 
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surface, he could safely look at the reflection of the 
Gorgon’s face. And there it was,—that terrible coun- 
tenance,—mirrored in the brightness of the shield, with 
the moonlight falling over it, and displaying all its 
horror. The snakes, whose venomous natures could not 
altogether sleep, kept twisting themselves over the fore- 
head. It was the fiercest and most horrible face that 
ever was seen or imagined, and yet with a strange, fear- 
ful, and savage kind of beauty in it. The eyes were 
closed, and the Gorgon was still in a deep slumber; but 
there was an unquiet expression disturbing her features, 
as 1f the monster was troubled with an ugly dream. She 
egnashed her white tusks, and dug into the sand with her 
brazen claws. 

The snakes, too, seemed to feel Medusa’s dream, and 
to be made more restless by it. They twined themselves 
into tumultuous knots, writhed fiercely, and uplifted a 
hundred hissing heads, without opening their eyes. 

“Now, now!” whispered Quicksilver, who was grow- 
ing impatient. ““Make a dash at the monster!” 

“But be calm,” said the grave, melodious voice, at 
the young man’s side. “Look in your shield, as you 
fly downward, and take care that you do not miss your 
first stroke.” 

Perseus flew cautiously downward, still keeping his 
eyes on Medusa’s face, as reflected in his shield. The 
nearer he came, the more terrible did the snaky visage 
and metallic body of the monster grow. At last, when 
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he found himself hovering over her within arm’s length, 
Perseus uplifted his sword, while at the same instant, 
each separate snake upon the Gorg’on’s head stretched 
threateningly upward, and Medusa unclosed her eyes. 
But she awoke too late. The sword was sharp; the 
stroke fell like a lightning-flash; and the head of the 
wicked Medusa tumbled from her body! 

“Admirably done!” cried Quicksilver. “Make haste, 
and clap the head into your magic wallet.” 

To the astonishment of Perseus, the small, em- 
broidered wallet, which he had hung about his neck, and 
which had hitherto been no bigger than a purse, grew all 
at once large enough to contain Medusa’s -head. As 
quick as thought, he snatched it up, with the snakes still 
writhing upon it and thrust it in. 

“Your task is done,” said the calm voice. “Now fly; 
for the other Gorgons will do their utmost to take ven- 
geance for Medusa’s death.” 

It was, indeed, necessary to take flight; for Perseus 
had not done the deed so quietly, but that the clash of his 
sword, and the hissing of the snakes, and the bump of 
Medusa’s head as it tumbled upon the sea-beaten sand, 
awoke the other two monsters. There they lay, for an 
instant, sleepily rubbing their eyes with their brazen fin- 
gers, while all the snakes on their heads reared themselves 
on end with surprise, and with venomous malice against 
they know not what. But when the Gorgons saw the 
scaly carcass of Medusa, headless, and her golden wings 
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all ruffled, and half spread out on the sand, it was really 
awful to hear what yells and screeches they set up. And 
then the snakes! »*They sent forth a hundred-fold hiss, - 
with one consent, and Medusa’s snakes answered them, 
out of the magic wallet. 

No sooner were the Gorgons broad awake. than they 
hurled upward into the air, brandishing their brass 
talons, gnashing their horrible tusks, and flapping their 
huge wings so wildly, that some of the golden feathers 
were shaken out, and floated down upon the shore. And 
there, perhaps, those very feathers lie scattered till this 
day. Up rose the Gorgons as I tell you, staring horribly 
about, in hopes of turning somebody to stone. Had 
Perseus looked them in the face, or had he fallen into 
their clutches, his poor mother would never have kissed 
her boy again! But he took good care to turn his eyes 
another way; and, as he wore the helmet of invisibility, 
the Gorgons knew not in what direction to follow him; 
nor did he fail to make the best use of the winged slip- 
pers, by soaring upward a perpendicular mile or so. At 
that height, when the screams of those abominable crea- 
tures sounded faintly beneath him, he made a straight 
course for the island of Seriphus, in order to carry Me- 
dusa’s head to King Polydectes. 

But you must know the rest of this old tale. Mr. 
Hawthorne does not tell the full story of Perseus’ return, 
so we will look for it in Mr. Charles Kingsley’s “The 
Pleroes. 
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Perseus feared to go inland, but flew along the shore 
above the sea; and he went on all the day, and the sky 
was black with smoke; and he went on all the night, and 
the sky was red with flame. 

And at the dawn of day he looked toward the cliffs; 
and at the water’s edge, under a black rock, he saw a 
white image stand. 

“This,” thought he, “must surely be the statue of 
some sea-god; I will go near and see what kind of gods 
these barbarians worship.” 

So he came near; but when he came, it was no statue, 


but a maiden of flesh and blood; for he could see her 


tresses streaming in the breeze; and as he came closer 
still, he could see how she shrank and shivered, when the 
waves sprinkled her with cold salt spray. Her. arms 
were spread above her head, and fastened to the rock 
with .chains of brass; and her head drooped on her 
bosom, either with sleep, or weariness, or grief. But 
now and then she looked up and wailed, and called her 
mother ; yet she did not see Perseus, for the cap of dark- 
ness was on his head. 

Fuil of pity and indignation Perseus drew near and 
looked upon the maid. Her cheeks were darker than 
his were, and her hair was blue-black like a hyacinth; 
but Perseus thought—“I have never seen so beautiful a 
maiden; no, not in all our Isles. Surely she is a king’s 
daughter. Do barbarians treat their king’s daughters 
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thus? She is too fair, at least, to have done any wrong. 
I will speak to her.” 

And lifting the hat from his head, he flashed into 
her sight. She shrieked with terror, and tried to hide 
her face with her hair, for she could not with her hands; 
but Perseus cried— 

“Do not fear me, fair one; I am a Hellen, and no 
barbarian. What cruel men have bound you? But first 
I will set you free.” 

And he tore at the fetters; but they were too strong 
for him; while the maiden cried,— 

“Touch me not; I am accursed, devoted as a victim 
to the sea-gods. They will slay you, if you dare to set 
me free.” 

“Let them try,” said Perseus; and drawing Herpe 
from his thigh, he cut through the brass as if it had 
been flax 

“Now,” said he, “you belong to me, and not to those 
sea-gods, whosoever they may be!’ But she only called 
the more on her mother. 

“Why call on your mother? She can be no mother 
to have left you here. If a bird is dropped out of the 
nest, it belongs to the man who picks it up. Ifa jewel 
is cast by the wayside, it is his who dare win it and wear 
it, as Lt Will win you and will wear you. I know now 
why Pallas Athene sent me hither. She sent me to gain 
a ptize worth all my toil, and more.” 

And he clasped her in his arms, and cried—“Where 
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are these sea-gods, cruel and unjust, who doom fair 
maids to death? I carry the weapons of Immortals. 
Let them measure their strength against mine! But tell 
me maiden, who you are, and what dark fate brought 
you here.” 

And she answered, weeping— 

“Tam the daughter of Cepheus, King of Iopa, and 
my mother is Cassiopoeia of the beautiful tresses, and 
they called me Andromeda, as long as life was mine. 
And I stand bound here, hapless that I am, for the 
mother’s sin. For she boasted of me once that I was 
fairer than Atergatis, Queen of the Fishes; so she in 
her wrath sent the sea-floods, and her brother, the Fire 
King, sent the earthquakes, and wasted all the land, and 
after the floods a monster bred of the slime, who de- 
vours all living things. And now he must devour me, 
guiltless though I am—me who never harmed a living 
thing, nor saw a fish upon the shore but I gave it life, 
and threw it back into the sea; for in our land we eat 
no fish, for fear of Atergatis, their Queen. ewthe 
priests say nothing but my blood can atone for a sin 
which I never committed.” 

But Perseus laughed and said—‘“A sea monster? I 
have fought with worse than him; I would have faced 
Immortals for your sake; how much more a beast of the 
sea?” 

Then Andromeda looked up at him, and new hope 
was kindled in her breast, so proud and fair did he stand, 
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with one hand round her, and in the other glittering 
sword. But she only sighed and wept the more, and 
cried,— 

“Why will you die, young as you are? Is there not 
death and sorrow enough in the world already? It is 
noble for me to die, that I may save the lives of a whole 
people but you, better than them all. Why should I 
slay you too? Go you your way; I must go mine.” 

But Perseus cried—‘“‘Not so; for the Lords of Olym- 
pus, whom I serve, are the friends of the heroes, and help 
them on to noble deeds. Led by them I slew the Gorgon, 
the beautiful horror; and not without them do I come 
hither, to slay this monster with that same Gorgon’s 
head. Yet hide your eyes when I leave you, lest the 
sight of it freezes you to stone.” 

But the maiden answered nothing, for she could not 
believe his words. And then, suddenly looking up, she 
pointed to the sea, and shrieked,— 

“There he comes, with the sunrise, as they promised. 
I must die now. How shall I endure it? Oh, go! Is 
it not dreadful enough to be torn piecemeal without 
having you to look on?” And she tried to thrust him 
away. . 

But he said—‘“‘I go; yet promise me one thing ere I 
go; that if I slay this beast you will be my wife and come 
back with me to my kingdom in fruitful Argos, for I 
am a king’s heir. Promise me, and seal it with a kiss.” 

Then she lifted up her face, and kissed him; and 
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dromeda crouched trembling on the rock, waiting for 
what might befall. 

On came the great sea-monster, coasting along like 
a hugh black galley, lazily breasting the ripple, and 
stopping at times by creek or head-land, to watch for the 
laughter of the girls at their bleaching, or cattle on the 
sand-hills, or boys bathing on the beach. His great sides 
were fringed with clustering shells and sea-weeds, and 
the water gurgled in and out of his wide jaws, as he 
rolled along, dripping and glistening in the beams of the 
morning sun. 

At last he saw Andromeda, and shot forward to take 
his prey, while the waves foamed white behind him, and 
before him the fish fled leaping. 

Then down from the height of the air fell Perseus, 
like a shooting star; down to the crests of the waves, 
while Andromeda hid her face as he shouted; and then 
there was silence for a while. 

At last she looked up trembling, and saw Perseus 
springing toward her; and instead of the monster a long 
black rock with the sea rippling quietly round it. 

Who then so proud as Perseus, as he leapt back to the 
rock, and lifted his fair Andromeda in his arms, and 
flew away with her to the cliff-top, as a falcon carries a 
dove? 

Who so proud as Perseus, and who so joyful as all 
the Aethiop people? For they had stood watching the 
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monster from the cliffs, wailing for the maiden’s fate. 
And already a messenger had gone to Cepheus and 
Cassiopoeia, where they sat in sackcloth and ashes on the 
ground, in the innermost palace chambers, awaiting their 
daughter’s end. And they came, and all the city with 
them, to see the wonder, with songs and with dances, 
with cymbals and harps, and received their daughter 
back again, as one from the dead. 

Then Cepheus said—‘‘Hero of the Hellens, stay 
here with me and be my son-in-law, and I will give 
you half of my kingdom.” 

“T will be your son-in-law,’ said Perseus, “but of 
your kingdom I will have none; for I long after the 
pleasant land of Greece, and my mother who waits for 
me at home.” 

Then Cepheus said—“You must not take my daugh- 
ter away at once, for she is to us like one alive from 
the dead. Stay with us here a year, and after that you 
shall return with honor.” And Perseus consented; but 
before he went to the palace, he bade the people bring 
stones and wood, and built three altars, one to Athene, 
one to Hermes, and one to Father Zeus, and offered bul- 
locks and rams. 

So they made a great wedding-feast, which lasted 
seven whole days, and who so happy as Perseus and 
Andromeda ? 

By and by Perseus went back again to the Court 
of King Polydectes, He had gone out like a boy; he was 
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came home a hero; his eye shown like an eagle’s, and 
his beard like a lion’s beard, and he stood up like a wild 
bull in his pride. 

But Polydectes the wicked knew him, and hardened 
his Reart still more; and scornfully he called,— 

“Ah, foundling! Have you found it more easy to 
promise than to fulfill?” 

“Those whom the gods help fulfill their promises; 
and those who despise them, reap as they have sown. 
Behold the Gorgon’s head!” 

Then Perseus drew back the goat-skin, and held 
aloft the Gorgon’s head. 

Pale grew Polydectes and his guests, as they looked 
upon that dreadful face. They tried to rise up from 
their seats; but from their seats they never rose, but 
stiffened, each man where he sat, into a ring of cold 
gray stone. 

Then Perseus turned and left them, and went down 
to his galley in the bay; and he gave the kingdom to 
good Dictys, and sailed away with his mother and his 
bride. 

And Polydectes and his guests sat still, with the wine- 
cups before them on the board, till the rafters crumbled 
down above their heads, and the walls behind their backs, 
and the table crumbled down between them, and the 
grass sprung up about their feet; but Polydectes and his 
guests sit on the hill-side, a ring of gray stones until this 


day. 
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Then he went home to-Argos, and reigned there well 
with fair Andromeda; and they had four sons and three 
daughters, and died in a good old age. 

And when they died, the ancients say, Athene took 
them up into the sky, Cepheus and Cassiopoeia. And 
there on starlight nights you may see them shining 
still; Cepheus with his kingly crown, and Cassiopoeia in 
her ivory chair, plaiting her star-spangled tresses, and 
Perseus with the Gorgon’s head, and fair Andromeda 
beside him, spreading her long white arms across the 
heaven, as she stood when chained to the stone for the 
monster. All night long they shine, for a beacon to 
wandering sailors; but all day they feast with the gods 
on the still blue peaks of Olympus. 
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HOW THE PEASANT OUTRAN THE PRINCESS. 


SINGLENESS OF PURPOSE. 
1 WHat. 
“It is written on the threshold of every art, Thou 


shalt have no other art before me.” 
—WNathan. Sheppard. 


“T’m proof against that word failure. I’ve seen be- 
hind it. The only failure a man ought to fear is failure 
in cleaving to the purpose he sees to be best.” : 

—George Eliot. 
“Great minds have purposes. Others have wishes.” 


9 How. 

“Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine eyelids 

look straight before thee. Turn not to the right hand 
—The Book of Proverbs. 


nor to the left.” 
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3 WHEN. 

Can you do an errand without being called off to 
something else? 

Can you listen to your teacher without being dis- 
tracted by others? 

Can you perform a task without leaving part of it 
to the next day? 

Then you are learning singleness of purpose. 

4 WHERE. 

There are plenty of people to-day who are going, but 
few who know where they are going. Success is only for 
him whose motto is “This one thing I do.” Those who 
say, “These many things I will experiment with” are 


never heard from.” 


5 Way. 
“Those who attain any excellence commonly spend 
life in one pursuit.” —Dr. Samuel Johnson. 


“What makes life dreary is the want of motive.” 
—George Eliot. 


Once upon a time a king had a daughter named 
Atalanta, who was very fair; strange to say, she was 
also very fleet-footed. Her father was very proud of 
her, and believing that no one could beat her in running, 
he promised her hand to any one who could defeat her 
in a race. Any one who failed, however, must lose his 
head. 

Many tried and all were defeated. Finally a peasant 
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volunteered. He had nothing to lose but his head. He 
might win the princess and become a noble. 

He was a quick runner, but his wit was quicker. 
He quietly prepared three gifts, using all his small store 
of money for the purpose. 

The race began. The princess looked at him with 
scorn. She soon distanced the youth. 

Suddenly he paused and drew from his girdle a gar- 
land of roses which he threw at her feet. Flattered, she 
paused, and while she was tucking them into her bosom, 
he was running ahead of her. 

Again she passed him and, touching him lightly, said, 
“Foolish boy! So you hope to marry a princess?” 

As she sped past him, he threw the second gift at 
her feet. It was a silken girdle. She took it up with 
a pleased look, and while putting it to her waist, the 
peasant passed her again. 

Again she rushed on, for he was near the goal, but 
as she sprang past him he dropped at her feet a silken 
purse. It had a difficult clasp. When she had opened 
it she found inside a golden ball. On the ball was 
engraved, “Who plays with me shall never tire of play.” 

As she tossed it in the air to see if this was true, a 
great shout was raised. The peasant, by singleness and 
determination of purpose, had passed the goal: 


CELAPT ER 2c rt 


“ON! AND ON!-.AND ON?’ 


DETERMINATION. 
LT = WHat. 


Determination is resoluteness, the power to reach 
definite, steadfast conclusions. 
“Impossible! It is not good French.” 
—Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Do hows 

“Can’t do it sticks in the mud, but Try soon drags 
| the wagon out of the rut. The fox said Try, and he got 
away from the hounds when they almost snapped at him. 
The bees said Try, and turned flowers into honey. The 
squirrel said Try, and up he went to the top of the 
beech tree. The snow-drop said Try, and bloomed in 
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the cold snows of winter. The sun said Try, and the 
spring soon threw Jack Frost out of sight. The young 
lark said Try, and he found that his wings took him over 
hedges and ditches, and up where his father was sing- 
ing. The ox said Try and plowed the field from end 
to end. No hill too steep for Try to climb, no clay too 
stiff for Try too plow, no field too wet for Try to drain, 
no hole too big for Try to mend. 

“What man has done man can do, and what has 
never been may be. Plowmen have got to be gentlemen, 
cobblers have turned their lapstones into gold, and tailors 
have become Members of Parliament. Tuck up your 
shirt sleeves, young Hopeful, and go at it. Where 
there’s a will there’s a way. The sun shines for all the 
world. Believe in God, and stick to hard work, and 
see if the mountains are not removed. 

“The best luck in all the world is made up of joint 
oil and sticking-plaster.”’ —Charles H. Spurgeon. 

“There are two little words in our language which 
I alwavs admired—Try and Trust, you know not what 
you can or cannot effect until you try; and if you make 
your trials in the exercise of trust in God, mountains of 
imaginary difficulties will vanish as you approach them, 
and facilities will be afforded which you _ never 
anticipated.” —Samuel Smiles. 
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“I can!” Yes, sir, we know you can, 
We read it in your eye. 

There is a mystic talisman 
Flashing all gloriously! 

Speak it out boldly, let it ring, 
There is a volume there, 

There’s meaning in the eagle’s wing, 
Then soar, and do, and dare! 


“T can!” climbs to the mountain top, 
And plows the billowy main; 

It lifts the hammer in the shop 
And drives the saw and plane; 

*Tis fearless in the battle smoke, 
And always leads the van 

Of young America’s brave sons. 
They never quailed or ran. 


“T can!” he is a fiery youth, 
And “Will” a brother twin, 
And arm in arm, in love and truth, 
They’ll either die or win; 
Shoulder to shoulder, ever ready, 
All firm and fearless still, 
The brothers labor, true and steady, 
“Teans and: btave l will] 
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“T can” e’en on his pleasure trips 
Travels by telegraph ; 

He plumes the snowy wings of ships, 
And never works by half; 

His music is the humming loom, 
And shuttles are his dances, 

Then clear away and quick give room 
For the noble-souled “I can, sirs.”’ 


“T can!” Yes, sir, we know you can, 
"Tis lithe in every limb, 

"Tis to your blood a busy fan, 
How can the flame burn dim; 

It tensely draws your sturdy nerves, 
No bow’s without a string, 

And when no bow nor bow-string swerves 
An arrow’s on the wing. 


I’ve got to “sixthly,” and would make 
A personal “application” 

In four heads; listen every one 
Of this our Yankee nation; 

Banish from you every can't, 
And show yourself a man, 

And nothing will your purpose daunt; 
Led by the brave “TI can.” 


Wuen. Even in play. Read 
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THE HUNDRED YARD DASH. 


Give mea race that is run in a breath, 
Straight from the start to the “tape;” 

Distance hath charms, but a “Ding Dong” means death, 
Deatn without flowers and crape. 


“On your marks,” “Set,” for a moment we strain, 
Held by a lash all unseen; 

“P’ ff,” we are off; from the pistol we gain 
Yards, if the starter’s not keen. 


Off like lean greyhounds, the cinders scarce stir 
Under the touch of our feet; 

Flashes of sunlight, the crowd’s muffled purr, 
The rush of the wind, warm and sweet. 


One last fierce effort; the red worsted breaks, 
Struggle and strain are all past; 

Only ten ticks of the watch, but it makes 
First, second, third, and the last. 


4 WHuere. 
BIDE YOUR TIME. 


J. A. EDGERTON. 
When fortune treats you slightingly, 


And everything goes wrong, 
Remember that you still are free 
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To labor and be strong. 
To him who bravely does his part 
Misfortune is no crime, 


Just hold your grip and keep your heart, 


And learn to bide your time. 


The surest road to greatness lies 
Through hard and patient work. 

The glorious name that never dies 
Comes not unto the shirk. 

Fame sits upon an eminence, 
A pinnacle sublime, 

He who would win must seek her thence, 
Strive on and bide his time. 


The man of hope and energy, 
Who keeps one goal in sight, 

Who goes his way with constancy, 
Will sometime win the fight. 

The man whose life a glory lends 
To every age and clime, 

Is he whose purpose. never bends, 
Who works and bides his time. 


Go onward. O’er the future’s hills 
The dawn falls cool and sweet. 
Go onward. He can win who wills, 

And bows not to defeat. 


631 
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Go onward, though your path may lie 
Through calumny and slime. 

The way will brighten by and by, 
Go on and bide your time. 


Way. 
“Whenever we do what we can we immediately can 
do more.” _—James Freeman Clarke. 


COLUMBUS. 


Behind him lay the gray Azores 

Behind the Gates of Hercules; 

Before him not a ghost of shores, 

Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: “Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 

Brave Admiral, speak; what shall I say?” 
“Why, say, ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!” 


“My men grow mutinous day by day; 

My tmen grow ghastly wan and weak.” 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
“What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?” 
“Why you shall say at break of day, 

‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on! ”’ 
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They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 

“Why, now not even God would know 
Shoula I and all my men fall dead. 

These very winds forget their way, 

For God from these dread seas is gone. 

Now speak, brave Admiral, speak and say”— 
He said: “Sail on! sail on! and on!” 


They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the mate: 
“This mad sea shows his teeth to-night. 

He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 

With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 

Brave Admiral, say one glad word; 

What shall we do when hope is gone?” 

The words came like a leaping sword: ; 

“Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 

And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 

A light! A light! A light! <A light! 

It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 

It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 

He gained a world; he gave that world 

Its grandest lesson; “On! sail on!” 


Mrs. Julia L. Dumont was the first great school- 
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mistress of Indiana. One of her pupils was Mr. George 
Cary Eggleston, brother of Edward Eggleston, the au- 
thor of “The Hoosier School Master.” She understood 
how to appeal to boys. When Eggleston came under 
her care, one teacher after another had tried in vain to 
teach him how to write. 

' He asked to be excused from the writing exercise. 
She quickly answered: “Why, has Mr. Wilson taught 
you so well that you can learn no more?”’ 

“No,” he responded in shame. “I can never learn to 
write.” 

“Who says that?” 

“Mr. Wilson—and every teacher I have ever had.” 

“Let me look at your hand, George.” 

She studied it closely and then said, “I hear you are 
the best marble player in town. Is that so?” 

His pockets were bulging with marbles which he had 
won. 

“Yet Mr. Wilson called you a ‘booby.’ Now, 
George, I’ll tell you what you and I are going to do. 
I am going to teach you to write a clear and sensible 
hand, and two weeks from to-day you are going 
to write a letter to Mr. W ilson, and he will learn whether 
a boy who can play marbles cannot be taught to write.’ 

The battle was over. The boy resolved to make any 
effort for the teacher who believed in him. At the end 
of two weeks he wrote Mr. Wilson a letter which closed 
as follows: 


SP 
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“Mrs. Dumont thinks you should be pleased that, 
after two weeks of instruction, I have learned to write 
a sensible and legible hand, and that I am not quite so 
hopeless a booby as you thought me.” 


As a volunteer company was being drilled in the 
manual of arms, a gentleman who was acting as lieu- 
tenant for the day, said: “Now, I will teach you the 
manner of surrendering arms, so in case you ever have 
to do it, you will know how to do it gracefully.” 

Mr. Lincoln, who was standing near, interrupted: 
“Hold on! Lieutenant, Pll teach them myself.” 

He snatched a musket from a soldier standing near, 
raised it to his shoulder a moment, as if in the act of 
firing upon an enemy; then letting it drop from his hand, 
he staggered forward and fell with the musket beneath 
him, as if shot through the heart. Springing up again, 
he cried: “That’s the way to surrender arms!’ 

A tremendous shout broke from the ranks. 

““That’s the kind we learn ;—surrender and die at the 
same time; never mind the grace of it.” And “the grace 
of it’? was discarded. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
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JESSE JAMES, Jr. 


CONQUERING HEREDITY. 


WHAT. 

By heredity we mean the tendency we have to develop 
qualities like those of our parents or forefathers. No- 
body wants to conquer any tendency to develop good 
qualities. In speaking of conquering heredity, we mean 
conquering any tendency toward evil which we feel with- 
in us that may be ours by inheritance. 


How. 


Never lay your sins upon your fathers: You have 
responsibility enough of your own to bear. Forget where 
they came from. See that they come to an end with 
you. 


3-4 
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WHEN AND WHERE. 


If anybody made a mistake long ago, you have a fresh 
beginning. Correct it now. 

WHy. 

You are the founder, as well as the heir, of your 
own family. Every bad family line ended with some 
good son. Every good family line began with some one 


determined father. 


He was a boy with a handicap. 

Jesse James, Jr., of Kansas City, is a full-fledged law- 
yer. Ina class of thirty-seven applicants for license to 
practice law he stood at the head, and the board of exami- 
ners says he has the brightest legal mind of any young 
man wuo has recently appeared before it. 

Jesse James, Jr., 1s self-made in the highest sense. 

His father was killed when he was six years old. 
The brand of the outlaw’s son was upon him. He made 
that shame a stepping-stone. When he was twelve 
years old he quit school of his own notion. He said 
he was cld enough to work. 

The boy entered a lawyer’s office, afterward clerked 
in a packing plant, and having saved some money opened 
a cigar store. He wrote a book in defense of his father, 
which had a large sale. When he was twenty-one he 
had $700 in the bank and owned the cottage in which 
his mother lived. 
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Meantime he kept up his studies, his mother being 
his teacher. He entered the night law school, where he 
graduated with honors. 

To-day this son of a bandit is worth $10,000 and is 
fairly launched in the practice of law. He is married 
to a fine girl. He has never in his life tasted whiskey, 
beer or tobacco. He is known by everybody in his town 
as a scrupulously honest young man. 

Which proves again that nothing outside of a man 
can overcome the spirit that is within. 


CHAPTER OXLEY: 


ATE STOVE IN DAVY S-HEAD. 
CONQUERING ENVIRONMENT. 


Wauat. 

Our environment is our surroundings collectively. It 
is our evil surroundings to which we should endeavor 
to prove superior. 

How. 

Get the best out of the environment you are in. Get 
the lilies, not the slime. Get an education. Get honest 
work. Get among better people than yourself. Believe 
you can conquer. You are what you are, not what you 
came from. 

WHEN AND WHERE. 

If you live where there is foul speech, let your talk 
be clean. If others are filthy around you, keep pure 
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yourself. Live for the environment you are going to 
belong to, and never take a step backward. Set the 
moral fashion where you live. 


WaHry. 


You can rise and you can raise others. You can 
both look up and lift up. 


One instance recorded in the Christian Endeavor 
World will show the eagerness of the mountain people, 
of the Appalachians to secure an education for their chil- 
dren, so they can climb out of their environment. 

The lad had brought to the cottage a supply of provi- 
sions and he did his own cooking. He studied hard and 
made rapid progress. One day the President found him 
in great distress, as he said: “I must go home; it is 
time to be at work with the crop and I am needed.”’ 

The President tried to dissuade him from giving up 
his studies, but, breaking down completely, he replied: 
“T can't study; when I take up my book I see on every 
page my mother with a hoe in her hand working like a 
slave to keep me in school. I’d rather not be educated 
than be compelled to look at that picture.” 

The boy had probably written home stating that he 
had expected to leave college that day, for at this juncture 
the mother appeared. Mother fashion, she drew him 
into her arms and said: “Davy, my boy, would you 
break Mammy’s heart? Stay! Mammy will work for 
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her baby and will never stop until you say, ‘See, Mammy, 
here is my ’ploma.’”’ 

A friend called to see the parents of Dave at their 
humble mountain home. It was the month of July, and 
the mother was cooking at the fire-place. “Mrs. Green, 
you ought to have a cooking stove,” was the comment of 
the visitor. 

“T had one, but I put it in Davy’s head,” was the only 
reply. 

That mother had sold her stove in order to keep her 
boy at school. She could not read, but she was de- 
termined that her boy should have an education. At his 
graduation she was happier than a queen, for she saw 
her boy receive his diploma and also carry off second 
honors in his class. 


CHAP TER SI Ve 


TURNING POINTS. IN-YOUNG LIVES: 


DECISION. 

WHat. 

To choose what one will do is important, but to choose 
what one will become is vital. 

How. 

Read the advice that follows, in this chapter, based 
on the life stories of successful men. Notice that while 
natural ability, opportunity, preparation, wise counsel, 
good fortune, each was influential, it was watchfulness 
that caught and held and developed decision. 

WHEN. 

Decide to-day for to-day. Get ready for to-morrow, 
but don’t worry about it. 


4 
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WHERE, 

Just as fast as you get light, walk on; keep praying 
for light, but have a candle handy. 

Wary. 

You will never wander into your fortune. You must 
will yourself into it. 


When our fathers and mothers were boys and girls 
almost al] of them used to be told a famous story about 
a boy who once sat on a stone by the roadside and heard 
the bells of the great city ringing and seeming to say, 
“Turn again, turn again, Whittington, thrice lord-mayor 
of London.” Not only every boy who becomes a great 
man later, but also every child hears at some time a voice 
that awakens him or a bell that summons him to his 
special place and work in life. -To show how these calls 
come and are answered, let me give a few examples from 
the lives of men of whom you have heard. 

The interest of any child in a subject to which he 
afterwards gives his entire life is often aroused by having 
his attention called to something wonderful or beautiful 
in connection with it. You have all heard how Galileo 
was set to work to investigate great laws of nature by 
noticing the movements of a hanging lamp, which had 
been left carelessly swinging by the sexton of Pisa, how 
Newton found out the law of gravitation from observing 
the fall of an apple and how Watt studied the possibili- 


ties of steam by experimenting with his grandmother’s 
at 
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tea-kettle. You may not know that the principle of the 
suspension bridge was invented by studying a spider's 
cobweb, that Pasteur, the great French scientist, was led 
to his life work by being shown a microscope on a school 
picnic, and that Faraday, who was years after-offered a 
lofty rank by his queen, but who preferred to remain 
“plain Michael Faraday” until his death, was drawn in 
the direction of his painstaking and marvelous experi- 
ments from reading some pages of the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica when as an apprentice to the bookbinder he 
was fastening them together. Palissy had his interests 
aroused in pottery when as a lad he was shown a dainty 
Italian cup. He gave to the investigation of glazing and 
coloring such sacrifices that he was deemed crazy even 
by his best friends, but that boyish zeal led not only 
to the discovery of the way to shape the rarest porcelain, 
it also made him such a hero and fearless Christian that 
he was able to say to his monarch, “Guisants, all your 
people and your majesty yourself cannot compel a poor 
potter to bow down to images of clay.” Theodore 
Parker was made a theologian when he was in school by 
studying the structure of the turtle. Edward Everett 
Hale began to compose his interesting and helpful tales 
when in his father’s library he discovered some stories 
by Walter Scott. Whittier’s poetic genius was kindled 
when a vagabond Scotchman was entertained over night 
at his father’s house and recited some of the verses of 
Robert Burns. Ruskin learned to love this beautiful 


| 
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world and to want to make others love it when at eleven 
years of age from the banks of the Rhine he saw the 
snowy Alps. Millet, the painter of the beauty of homely 
life, got his first impressions from the stories and illus- 
trations of an old family Bible. 

The first calf to boys is often the encouraging voice 
of a friend. Horace Mann, the great educator, was en- 
couraged to go to college when he was fifteen by meet- 
ing a young girl who had actually studied Latin. 
Bayard Taylor, making a boyish collection of auto- 
graphs, was stimulated to hope he might become a writer 
by receiving a kind letter from Charles Dickens. Wil- 
liam Blake, the English mystic and painter, believed 
when he was a child that he saw a vision of angels. 
Daniel Webster’s deepest longings were stirred riding 
in a sleigh in the moonlight, when his father proposed 
the sacrifice by which he should send him to Dartmouth 
College: Abraham Lincoln, in his homespun, was led 
to believe he cottld be somebody by. reading a borrowed 
book, Weemys’ Life of Washington. Dwight L. Moody, 
an unprepossessing clerk in a shoe store in Boston, 
unmoved by the brilliant sermons of his pastor, Dr. Kirk, 
was made a new man by the touch on the shoulder of his 
Sunday school teacher, Edward Kimball. It is said that 
William McKinley was drawn to the work which made 
him fanious by the encouragement of Rutherford B. 
Hayes, who urged him to make one great subject, the 
tariff, his special research. Charles Spurgeon was taken 
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on a walk through his father’s garden when a small 
boy by a minister who interested himself in him and 
who on his return to the house prophesied that this boy 
would become a famous preacher. He suggested a cer- 
tain hymn which he declared ought to be sung when the 
lad first entered a great metropolitan pulpit; that hymn 
was given out by Spurgeon before many years in a great 
temple in London. 

Not only encouragements but sometimes disappoint- 
ments and failures have been bells which have called 
youths to their life work. The lameness of Sir Walter 
Scott when he was a boy made him a reader and his read- 
ing gave him his marvelous fund of historical information 
which made possible the Waverley Novels. Washington 
wished to be a sailor and was sorely disappointed at his 
mother’s decision, but his filial obedience decided his fu- 
ture as the Father of his Country. John C. Fremont was 
expelled from school because of a foolish infatuation 
which he mistook for love, but it resulted in being thrown 
on his ewn resources, and made a man of him. Na- 
thaniel P. Banks was stung by the ridicule of a fellow 
workman, but many years later as the Governor of 
Massachusetts, he received a humble petition from this 
same workman as the agent from the mill of which he 
himself had graduated to become Governor. Oliver 
Cromwel! failed in his plans to migrate to America; if 
he had succeeded the whole history of England would 
have been different. 
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Occasionally the voice which has summoned young 
lads to their future has been none other than the still, 
small voice of daily duty. Benjamin Franklin was led 
onward not by any startling vision, but by the exigencies 
of his father’s large family and by alternate successes 
and failures as a printer boy. John Winthrop seems to 
have been subject to no special guidance, but when as a 
middle-aged man he was asked to lead the Puritan Col- 
ony to Massachusetts Bay he did so, as he had been in the 
habit of doing everything else, simply because it was 
the next duty. A beautiful story is told of John Ruskin 
that when he was in Venice he was in the habit of giving 
every day a small alms to a beggar who crouched beside 
his way and that one day the beggar in gratitude gave 
him a relic from an ancient church which led Ruskin to 
the discovery of the frescoes of Giotto and to the writing 
of his masterpiece, “The Stones of Venice.” 

These illustrations lead a boy to ask how he shall 
recognize the voice that calls him when he hears it. 
It was a homely but a vigorous simile that caused the 
ancients to compare opportunity to an old man who 
had a long forelock but who was bald-headed behind. 
By a more beautiful illustration Emerson likened it to 
the successive hours of a day, each of which offers king- 
doms, glory and power, but from which we turn to 
grasp the unsatisfying fruits of our own gardens. The 
word for young people in this matter is “Watchfulness.”’ 
John B. Gough’s terse statement is familiar that most 
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people possess three hands, a right hand, a left hand and 
a little behind hand. The bell that summons a boy or 
girl to his duty or privilege will not often be a gong 
or cathedral chime, it may only be the tinkle of the school 
bell or the sound of the bell that calls one back to one’s 
regular hours of work. 

Listen to each voice that seems to have a meaning 
to you. Interpret it by your own talents and tastes. 
Don’t stop to ask how narrow the door is or how hard 
it is to push open. [f it is your door, knock and push 
and enter. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
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EYES ANDENO* EVES. 


OBSERVATION. 


WHat. 
“A winter spent in getting eyes will be worth more 
than all the hundred eyes of Argus filled with pretty 


sights.” 
—Horace Bushnell. 


How. 
Never let anything get by you without asking it a 
question. 


WHEN. 
In school, try to find at least one subject of study in 


which you will need to use the microscope. In your 
play, start a collection, it matters little of what. Only 
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study your collection, and find out how much you can 
learn from it. 

WHERE. 

In business, the boy or girl who can see what there 
is to do without being told is getting promoted. 

In science, the great scholar is the man who can see 
and plod and remember. 

Way. 

“Hundreds of people can talk for one who can think; 
but thousands can think for one who can see. To see 
clearly is poetry, prophecy, and religion all in one. 

—John Ruskin. 


THE KETTLE GIANT. 
S. E. EASTMAN, 


In a little Scotch kitchen, with rafters above, 

And the wide-open fireplace that grandmothers love, 
The kettle was making a terrible din. 

Would you guess that a giant was prisoned within? 


No one knew what he said; no one heeded the noise; 
People don’t when they live in a house full of boys. 
And with grandma asleep and James on the settle, 
Small wonder they heard not the voice in the kettle. 
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_ “Tm a giant imprisoned!” the cry came again. 

“T have strength for the work of a million of men; 
Your ships I will carry, your carriages draw.” 
Jamie looked in surprise, but no giant he saw. 


“T can print all your books, and your cloth I could weave: 
Your grain I will grind, if you’ll but give me leave: 
Great weights I can lift, as you quickly will see; 

Only give me more room. Come, my lad, set me free!” 


Just then grandma awoke, and she cried, “Lazy thing, 
Have you nothing to do but hear teakettles sing?” 
But he answered her gently, and told her his plan— 
More room for the giant to do all he can. 


Justa dream! No, indeed! You will own it was not 
When | tell you the name of the lad was James Watt. 
*Twas the giant who is working for you and for me. 
Aren’t you glad that he listened, and steam was set free? 


See also “Decision” and “‘Pluck vs. Luck.” 


There is a story, which our parents used to read when 
they were children, entitled, “Eyes anp No Eyes,” which 
illustrates better than any other I know, how much richer 
observation makes a child’s life. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in ‘Over the Teacups,” 
says of the story “Eyes and No Eyes :”— 
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“T have never seen anything of the kind half so good. 
I advise you, if you are a child anywhere under forty-five, 
and do not yet wear glasses, to send at once for “Even- 
and read that story. For myself I 


d 


ings at Home,’ 
am always grateful to the writer of it for calling my 
attention to common things.” 

Professor Archibald Geikie, in his work on the 
“Teaching of Geography,” makes the following interest- 
ing remarks as to the value of the story of “Eyes and 
No Eyes :’— 

“Never shall I forget the impresson it made on me 
when, as a young boy, I first came upon it. Every step 
uf William’s walk was to me a subject of engrossing 
interest; I tried myself to make similar observations, 
and was delighted in particular to recognize the move- 
ments of a lapwing in a succeeding country ramble. To 
this day, such is the permanence of early associations, 
the swoop and scream of that bird overhead brings back 
to me these first impressions of boyhood, and reminds 
me of my lifelong debt to the ‘Evenings at Home.’ ” 

“The contrast between the two boys in this story is 
one which may be found in every.schoolroom. Of two 
clever boys, the one who has the quicker perception of 
things around him is more likely to succeed in life. But 
the chances of the other may be vastly improved by early 
training. And it is this training, so little provided for 
by the ordinary school work, that the teacher should do 
all in his power to secure.” 
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Charles Kingsley says: “When we were good, a 
long time ago, we used to have a jolly old book called 
‘Evenings at Home’ in which was a great story called 
‘Eyes and No Eyes,’ and that story was of more use 
to me than any dozen other stories I ever read.”’ 


EYES AND NO EYES; OR, THE ART OF SEEING. 
BY DR. AIKEN AND MRS. BARBAULD. 


“Well, Robert, where have you been walking this 
afternoon?” said Mr. Andrews, to one of his pupils at 
the close of a holiday. 

Ropert. “I have been, sir, to Broom Heath, and 
so around by the windmill upon Camp Mount, and home 
through the meadows by the riverside.”’ 

Mr. A. “Well, that’s a pleasant round.” 

Rosert. “I thought it very dull, sir; I scarcely met 
with a single person. I had rather by half have gone 
along the turnpike road.” 

Mr. A. “Why, if seeing men and horses is your 
object, you would indeed be better entertained upon the 
high road. But did you see William?” 

Ropert. “We set out together, but he lagged be- 
hind in the lane, so I walked on and left him.” . 

Mr. A. “That was a’ pity. He would have been 
company for you.” 

Rozsrrt. “Oh, he is so tedious, always stopping to 
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look at this thing and that. I had rather walk alone. 
I dare say he is not home yet.” 

Mr. A. “Here he comes. Well, William, where 
have you been?” . 

Wituiam. “Oh, sir, the pleasantest walk! I went 
all over Broom Heath, and so up to the mill at the top 
of the kill, and then down among the green meadows 
by the side of the river.” 

Mr. A. “Why, that is just the round Robert has 
been taking, and he complains of its dullness, and prefers 
the high road.” 

Witiiam. “I wonder at that. I am sure I hardly 
took a step that did not delight me, and I brought home 
my handkerchief full of curiosities.” 

Mr. A. “Suppose, then, you give us some account 
of what amused you so much. I fancy it will be as new 
to Robert as to me.” 

Witiiam. “I will, sir. The lane leading to the 
heath, you know, is close and sandy, so I did not mind 
it much, but made the best of my way. However, I 
spied a curious thing enough in the hedge. It was an 
old crab-tree, out of which grew a great bunch of some- 
thing green, quite different from the tree itself. Here 
is a branch of it.” 

Mr. A. “Ah! this is mistletoe, a plant of great fame 
- for the use made of it by the Druids of old in their reli- 
gious rites and incantations. It bears a very slimy white 
berry, of which bird-lime may be made. It is one of 


a ee 
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those plants which do not grow in the ground by a root 


of their own, but fix themselves upon other plants 


whence they have been humorously styled parasitical, as 
being hangers-on or dependants. It was the mistletoe 
of the oak that the Druids particularly honored.” 

Wiriram. “A little farther on I saw a green wood- 
pecker fly to a tree and run up the trunk like a cat.” 

Mr. A. “That was to seek for insects in the bark, - 
on which they live. They bore holes with their strong 
bills for that purpose, and do much damage to the trees 
by it.” 

Wirtiam. “What beautiful birds they are!” 

Mr. A. “Yes; they have been called, from their 
color and size, the English parrot.” 

Wititam. “When I got upon the open heath, how 
charming it was! The air seemed so fresh, and the 
prospect on every side so free and unbounded! Then 
it was all covered with gay flowers, many of which I 
had never observed before. There were at least three 
kinds of heath (I have got them in my handkerchief 
here) and gorse, and broom, and bell-flower, and many 
others of all colors, that I will beg you presently to tell. 
me the names of.” 

Mr. A. “That I will readily.” 

Wiiitam. “I saw, too, several birds that were new 
to me. There was a pretty grayish one, of the size of a 
lark, that was hopping about some great stones; and 
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when he flew he showed a great deal of white above his 
(atlas 

Mr. A. “That -was a wheathear. They are 
reckoned very delicious birds to eat, and frequent the 
open downs in Sussex, and some other countries, in great 
numbers.” 

WititamM. “There was a flock of lapwings upon a 
marshy part of the heath that amused me much. As I 
came near them, some of them kept ‘flying round and 
round ‘ust over my head, and crying “pewit’ so distinctly 
one might fancy they almost spoke. 1 thought I should 
have caught one of them, for he flew as if one of his 
wings was broken, and often tumbled close to the ground ; 
but, as I came near, he always made a shift to get away.” 

Mr. A. “Ha, ha! you were finely taken in, then! 
This was all an artifice of the bird’s to entice you away 
from its nest; for they build upon the bare ground, and 
their nests would easily be observed, did they not draw 
off the attention of intruders by their loud cries and 
counterfeit lameness.” 

WixtiiamM. “I wish I had known that, for he led 
me a long chase, often over shoes in water. However, 
it was the cause of my falling in with an old man and a 
boy who were cutting and piling up turf for fuel, and 
I had a good deal of talk with them about the manner 
of preparing the turf, and the price at’ which it sells. 
They gave me, too, a creature I never saw before,—a 
young viper which they had just killed, together with its 
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dam. I have seen several common snakes, but this is 
thicker in proportion and of a darker color than they 
are.” 

Mr. A. “True, vipers frequent those turfy, bogey 
grounds and I have known several turfcutters bitten by 
them.” 

WitrtaM. “They are very venomous, are they 
not?” 

Mr. A. “Enough so to make their wounds painful 
and dangerous, though they seldom prove fatal.” 

WitiiamM. “Well, I then took my course up to the 
windmul on the mount. I climbed t1p the-steps of the 
mill in order to get a better view of the country round. 
What ‘an extensive prospect! I counted fifteen church 
steeples, and I saw several gentlemen’s houses peeping 
out from the midst of green woods and plantations; and 
I could trace the windings of the river all along the low 
grounds, till it was lost behind’a ridge of hills. But 
Pll tell you what I mean to do, sir, if you will give me 
leave. ’ 

Mr. A. , “What is that?” - 

Wititam. “I will go again, and take with me 
Carey’s country map, by which I shall probably be able 
to make out most of the places.” 

Mr. A. “You shall have it, and I will go with 
you, and take my pocket spying-glass.” 

WitttamM. “I-shall be very glad of that. Well, a 
thought struck me, that as the hill is called Camp Mount, 
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there might probably be some remains of ditches and 
mounds with which I have read that camps were sur- 
rounded. And I really believe I discovered something 
of that sort running round one side of the mount.” 

Mr. A. “Very likely you might. I know antiqua- 
ries have described such remains as existing there, which 
some stippose to be Roman, others Danish. We will 
examine them further when.we go.” 

Witiiam. “From the hill I went straight down 
to the meadows below, and walked on the side of a 
brook that runs into the river. It was all bordered with 
reeds and flags and tall flowering plants, quite different 
from these I had seen on the heath. As I was getting 
down the bank to reach one of them, I heard something 
plunge iito the water near me. It was a large water-rat, 
and I saw it swim over to the other side, and go into its 
hole. There were a great many large dragon-flies all 
about the stream. I caught one of the finest, and have 
him here in a leaf. But how I longed to catch a bird that 
I saw hovering over the water, and every now and then 
darting down into it! It was all over a mixture of the 
most beautiful green and blue, with some orange color. 
It was somewhat less than a thrush, and had a large head 
and bill. and a-short tail’? 

Mr. A. “I can tell you what that bird was—a king- 
fisher, the celebrated halcyon of the ancients, about which 
so many tales are told. It lives on fish, which it catches 
in the manner you saw. It builds in holes in the banks, 
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and is 4 shy, retired bird, never to be seen far from the 
stream where it lives.” 

WicuiAmM. “TI must try to get another sight at him, 
for | never saw a bird that pleased me so much. Well, 
I followed this little brook till it entered the river, and 
then took the path that runs along the bank. On the 
opposite side | observed several little birds running along 
the shore, and making a piping noise. They were brown 
and white, and about as big as a snipe.” 

Mr. A. “I suppose they were sand-pipers, one of 
the numerous family of birds that get their living by 
wading among the shallows, and picking up worms and 
insects.” 

WiiiiamM. “There were a great many swallows, 
too, sporting upon the surface of the water, that en- 
tertained me with their motions. Sometimes they 
dashed into the stream, sometimes they pursued one 
another so quick that the eye could scarcely 
follow them. In one place, where a high, steep sand- 
bank rose directly above the river, | observed many of 
them go in and out of holes with which the bank was 
bored full.” 

Mr. A. “Those were sand-martins, the smallest of’ 
our species of swallows. They are of a mouse-color 
above, and white beneath. They make their nests and 
bring up their young in these holes, which run a great 
depth, and by their situation are secure from all 


plunderers.” 
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Wiiram. “A little farther on I saw a man in a 
boat, who was catching eels in an odd way. He had a 
long pole with broad iron prongs at the end, just like 
Neptune’s trident, only there were five instead of three. 
This he pushed straight down among the mud in the 
deepest parts of the river, and fetched up the eels sticking 
between the prongs.” 

Mr. A. “TI have seen this method; it is called the 
spearing of eels.” 

WittiamM. “While I was looking at him a heron 
came flying over my head, with his large flapping wings. 
He lit at the next turn of the river, and I crept softly 
behind the bank to watch his motions. He had waded 
into the water as far as his long legs would carry him, 
and was standing with his neck drawn in, looking in- 
tently on the stream. Presently he darted his long bill 
as quick as lightning into the water, and drew out a fish, 
which he swallowed. I saw him catch another in the 
same manner. He then took alarm at some noise I 
made, and:flew away slowly to a wood at some distance, 
where he alighted.” 

Mr. A. “Probably his nest was there, for herons 
build upon the loftiest trees they can find, and sometimes 
in society together, like rooks. Formerly, when these 
birds were valued for the amusement of hawking, many 
gentlemen had their heronries, and a few are still 


remaining.” 
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Wir1iam. “I think they are the largest wild birds 
we have.” ; 

“Mr. A. “They are of a great length and spread of 
wing, but their bodies are comparatively small.’’ 

Wittram. “TI then turned homeward across the 
meadows, where I stopped awhile to look at a large flock 
of starlings, which kept flying about at no great distance. 
I could not tell at first what to make of them, for they 
rose all together from the ground as thick as a swarm 
of bees, and formed themselves into a kind of black cloud, 
hovering over the field. After taking a short round they 
settled again, and presently rose once more in the same 
manner. I dare say there were hundreds of them.” 

Mr. A. “Perhaps so; for in the fenny countries 
their flocks are so numerous that they break down whole 
acres of reeds by settling on them. This disposition of 
starlings to fly in close swarms was observed even by 
Homer, who compares the foe flying from one of his 
heroes to a cloud of starlings retiring dismayed at the 
approach of the hawk.” 

Witittam. “After I had left the meadows, I crossed 
the corn-fields on the way to our house, and passed close 
by a deep marl-pit. Looking into it I saw in one of the 
sides a cluster of what I took to be shells, and, upon going 
down, I picked up a clod of marl, which was quite full 
of them; but how sea-shells could get there, I cannot 
imagine.” 

Mr. A. “I do not wonder at your surprise, since 
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many philosophers have been much perplexed to account _ 
for the same appearance. It is not uncommon to find 
great quantities of shells and relics of marine animals 
even in the bowels of high mountains, very remote from: 
the sea.. They are certainly proofs that the earth was 
once in a very different state from what it is at present. 
When you study geology you will know more on this 
subject.”’ 

Wittiam. “I got to the high field next our house, 
just as the sun was setting, and I stood looking at it till 
it was quite lost. What a glorious sight! The clouds 
were tinged with purple and crimson and yellow of all 
shades and hues, and the clear sky varied from blue to a 
fine green at the horizon. But how large the sun appears 
just as it sets! I think it seems twice as big as when it is 
overhead.” 

Mr. A. “It does so; and you may probably have ob- 
served the same apparent enlargement of the moon at its 
rising.” 

WitiiamM. “I have; but pray what is the reason 
of this?” 

Mr. A. “It is an optical deception depending upon 
principles which I cannot well explain to you till you 
know more of that branch of science. But what a num- 
ber of new ideas this afternoon’s walk has afforded you! 
I do not wonder that you found it amusing; it has. been 


very instructive, too. Did you see nothing of all these 
sights, Robert?” 
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Rospert. “I saw some of them, but I did not take 
particular notice of them.” 

Mr. A. “Why not?” 

Rosert. “I don’t know. I did not care about 
them, and I made the best of my way home.” 

Mr. A. “That would have been right if you had 
been sent with a message; but as you only walked for 
amusement, it would have been wiser to have sought 
out as many sources of it as possible. But so it is one 
person walks through the world with his eyes open, and 
another with them shut; and upon this difference depends 
all the superiority of knowledge the one acquires above 
the other. I have known sailors who had been in all the 
quarters of the world, and could tell you nothing but 
the signs of the tippling-houses they frequented in the 
different ports, and the price and quality of the liquor. 
On the cther hand, a Franklin could not cross the Chan- 
nel, without making some observations useful to man- 
kind. While many a vacant, thoughtless youth is 
whirled throughout Europe without gaining a single 
idea worth crossing a street for, the observing eye and 
inquiring mind find matter of improvement and delight 
in every ramble in town or country. Do you, then, Wil- 
liam, continue to make use of your eyes; and you, 
Robert, learn that eyes were given you to use.” 


CHAP FER 2EViE 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BRIEF BUSINESS MANUAL. 


BUSINESSLIKENESS. 

WHat. 

Businesslikeness is active, competent alertness in the 
affairs of commerce. 

How. 

The following pages contain a concise manual of the 
principles that underlie business success for boy or girl. 


BUSINESSLIKENESS IN APPLYING FOR A POSITION. 
The daily papers often contain good stories of busi- 


nesslikeness in boys. Here is one from the Detroit Free 
Press: . 


: 
, 
. 


— 
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The boy came briskly into the office, doffed his hat, 


and bowed to the boss. “I understand you want a boy, 
sir,” he said. 


“Yes, we have a vacancy.” 

Stan td fill ite” 

“Can you? What sort of a place do you want?” 
“Where there’s little work and as much pay as the 


house can stand.” 


“Um. Most boys when they come are willing to take 


all work and no pay.” 


“T’m not most boys.” 

“Oh, you’re not? You are pretty fresh, aren’t you?” 
“Yes, sir; but I know it, and I’m getting cured.” 
“Do you expect to get the kind of job you want?” 
“No, sir; nobody gets what he wants exactly, but it 


doesn’t hurt him to expect a good deal.” 


“What pay do you think you should have?” 

“Three dollars per week.” 

“The other boys we have had got only two.” 
“How many have you had in the last year?” 

“Hight or ten.” 

“T thought so. That’s the kind of a boy a two-dollar 


boy is.” 


“And are you not that kind?” 

“No, sir; if I come I’ll hang up my hat and stay.” 
“Suppose you don’t like it?” 

“T’ll stay just the same.” 

“Suppose we bounce you?” 
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“T’ll be glad of it, sir.” 

“Glad of it?” 

“Yes, sir; if the house isn’t satisfied with the right 
kind of a boy, it isn’t the right kind of a house for the 
right kind of a boy to be in.” 

The employer took a second look at the boy. “Um,” 
he said, “will you say that again?” 

“No, sir; it is time I was going to work if I’m going 
to work; and if I’m not, it’s time I leave. Do I go in 
Or cute 

And the boss, with much doubt in his mind, said “In,” 
and the boy went in with a will. 


Here is another from the Washington Post: 

A characteristic story is told of Abe Gruber, the well- 
known New York lawyer. 

When he was a boy looking for something to do, he 
saw the sign “Boy Wanted” hanging outside a store in 
New York. He picked up the sign and entered the store. 

The proprietor met him. ‘What did you bring that 
sign in here for?” asked the storekeeper. 

“You won’t need it any more,” said Gruber, cheer- 
fully. “I’m going to take the job.” 


THE HABITS OF A BUSINESS MAN. 


Mr. Edward Bok, editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
is one of the most successful young business men in Amer- 
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ica. In a‘ useful little book of advice, entitled “Success- 
ward,” he sums up the habits necessary to success in 
business. 


eS 


“The foundation of all success is good health.” 
2. Choose a business you like. 

Give yourself thoroughly to that business. 

Be honest. 

Be cautious. 

Don’t worry. 

Don’t drink; smoke little, if at all. 

Don’t discuss religion or politics. 


OI AK fw 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie says: “Aim for the highest; 
never enter a bar room; do not touch liquor, or if at all 
only at meals; never speculate; never indorse beyond your 
surplus cash fund; make the firm’s interest yours; break 
orders always to save owners; concentrate; put all your 
eggs in one basket, and watch that basket; expenditure al- 
ways within revenue; lastly, be not impatient, for, as Mr. 
Fmerson says, ‘no one can cheat you out of ultimate suc- 


le ed 


cess but yourselves. 
BUSINESSLIKENESS IN DRESS. 


A business man or woman has two things to think of 
as to clothes: Are they suitable? Are they neat? 

In business, quiet, substantial garments are suitable. 
A boy in a dark suit with a dull colored necktie looks bet- 
ter than in a gay-colored suit with a checkerboard shirt 


‘ 
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and a rainbow tie. Most business girls dress in garments 
that imitate afar off the fine styles and rich materials of 
fashionable women. 

In business, neatness of dress is more important than 
richness. The boy whose boots are blacked, the girl 
whose dress has all its buttons, looks better than one in 
gaudy, dirty, unbrushed clothes. 

In dress it is the little things that-count; linen, un- 
derwear, ties, the finger nails, the dressing of the hair. 

The business man is quick to notice such things. 
When promotion day comes, he remembers them. 


BUSINESSLIKENESS IN LETTER WRITING. 


When you write, be businesslike. Don’t ramble all 
over a sheet of paper to say one thing. If some of you 
should cross out the unnecessary words in your letters, 
they would look like a Virginia rail fence. You know 
how Flannigan complained to Finnegan because the latter 
took all night to tell his boss about how his construction 
train got off and on the track. So the next time Fin- 
negan just said: “Musther Flannigan. Off again. On 
again. Gone again. Finnegan.” 

That's the way to do it. 


DEBT AND BUSINESS. 


In his “John Ploughman’s Talk” Charles H. Spur- 
geon says: 


Poverty 1s hard, but debt is horrible. A man in debt 
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cannot even respect himself, and he is sure to be talked 
about by the neighbors, and that talk will not be much to 
his credit. Some persons appear to like to be owing mon- 
ey; but I would as soon be a cat up a chimney with fire 
alight, er a fox with the hounds at my heels, or a hedge- 
hog on a pitch-fork, or a mouse under an owl’s claw. 
An honest man thinks a purse full of other people’s 
money to be worse than an empty one; he cannot bear 
to eat other people’s cheese, wear other people’s shirts, 
and walk about in other people’s shoes, neither will he 
be easy while his wife is decked out in the milliner’s 
bonnets, and wears the draper’s flannels. Of course, 
there are exceptions, and I do not want to bear hard upon 
an honest man who is brought down by sickness or 
heavy losses, but take the rule as a rule, and you will 
find debt to be a great dismal swamp, a huge mudhole, a 
dirty ditch; happy is the man who gets out of it after 
once tumbling in, but happiest of all is he who has been 
by God’s goodness kept out of the mire altogether. If 
you once ask the devil to dinner it will be hard to get 


_ him out of the house again; better to have nothing to do 


with him. Where a hen has laid one egg she is very 
likely to lay another; when a man is once in debt, he is 
likely to get into it again; better keep clear of it from 
the first. He who gets in for a penny will soon be in for 
a pound, and when a man is over shoes, he is very liable 
to be over boots. Never owe a farthing, and you will 


never owe a guinea. 
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My motto is, pay as you go, and keep from small 
scores. Short reckonings are soon cleared. Pay what 
you owe, and what you’re worth you'll know. Let the 
clock tick, but no “tick” for me. Better go to bed with- 
out your supper than get up in debt. 

A wise man once said to me, “never mortgage your 
future.”’ 

HONESTY IN BUSINESS, 


Edward Bok says: ‘There is but one way to be suc- 
cessful, and that is to be absolutely honest.” 

A business man, who found his clerk telling a lie to 
a customer turned him off, saying: “If you will cheat 
him, you will cheat me.” Every wise employer feels so. 

“John Ploughman”’ says: 

“Depend upon it, friends, if a straight line will not 
pay, a crooked one won't. What is got by shuffling is 
very dangerous gain. It may give a moment’s peace to 
wear a mask, but deception will come home to you and 
bring sorrow with it. Honesty is the best policy. If the 
lion’s skin does not do, never try the fox’s. Be as true 
as steel. Let your face and hands, like the church clock, 
always tell how your inner works are going. : 

“Never try dirty dodges to make money. It will 
never pay you to lick honey off of thorns. An honest 
man wili not make a dog of himself for the sake of get- 
ting a bone. It is hard to walk on the devil’s ice; it is 
fine skating, but it ends in a heavy fall, and worse. He 
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needs have a long spoon who would eat out of the same 
dish with Satan. Never ruin your soul for the sake of 
pelf; it is like drowning yourself in a well to get a drink 
of water. Take nothing in hand that may bring you 
repentance.” 

Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., a well known business man, 
calls attention to the fact that if you go down any busi- 
ness street ten years from now the signs that will then 
be still standing will be those of the honest business 
houses. The shysters have failed and gone. 

President Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale University, 
says 

“There are two things which are often confused— 
business success and’ money getting. The prostitute and 
criminal may make a great deal of money; they do not 
make ptsiness success. A man does not need honesty 
to get money. He may break into his employer’s safe 
and steal it; he may worm his way into his employer’s 
confidence and get it on false pretenses; he may sell the 
use of his name for fraudulent purposes; he may pre- 
tend to deliver goods which he does not actually convey ; 
he may take a mean advantage of his more honest com- 
petitor. Some of these ways of getting money are more 
easily discovered than others and more severely punished ; 
but, whether they are discovered or not, the money made 
in these ways does represent business success. To busi- 


*Used in this book by special permission of N. C. Fowler, Jr., from “The 
Boy: How to Help Him Succeed.”’ 
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ness success, in the proper sense of the term, honesty is 
so absolutely essential that the man who asks the ques- 
tion is guilty of confusion of thought, and he who hesi- 
tates about the answer is preparing to sell his soul for 
money if the price can only be made high enough.” 


BUSINESS MAXIMS. 


He who finds fault means to buy. 

Never become security for more than you are willing 
to lose. 

Never sign a writing until you have read it. 

If you wish anything done well, see to it yourself. 

Would you know the value of money? Go borrow 
some. 

Great talkers, little doers. 

Beware of the man who deals in flattery. 

It is the second word that makes the quarrel. 

Silence never betrays any one. 

Better be a man than a millionaire. 

Any time means no time. 

A-wager is a fool’s argument. 

Great men are working, not triumphing. 

Do not keep on pounding after the nail is in. 

He who pays beforehand is served behindhand. 

You should not only strike while the iron is hot, « 
but you should make it hot by striking. 

If you would be happy and content. never borrow 
trouble or lend money. 


. 
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A young man idle—an old man needy. 

Better wait a year rather than begin in the wrong 
business, 

Always do a little more than is expected of you. 

There is no such thing as dishonest success. 

One loan to-day is two to-morrow. 

“What you want when you want it is worth more to 
you than what you wanted after you wanted it.” 

—N. C. Fowler, Jr. 
34 WHEN AND WHERE. 


MAKING CHANGES IN BUSINESS. 


Says John Ploughman: 

“Make as few changes as you can; trees often trans- 
planted bear little fruit. If you have difficulties in one 
place you will have them in another; if you move because 
it is damp in the valley, you may find it cold on the 
hill. Where will the ass go that he will not have to 
work? Where can a cow live and not get e@altked? 
Where will you find land without stones, or img ywith- 
out bones? Everywhere on earth men must eat bread 
in the sweat of their faces. To fly from trouble men 
must have eagle’s wings. Alteration is not always im- 
provement, as the pigeon said when she got out of the 
nest and into the pie. There is a proper time for chang- 
ing, and then mind you bestir yourself, for a sitting hen 
gets no barley; but do not be forever on the shift, for a 
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rolling stone gathers no moss. Stick-to-it is the con- 
queror. He who can wait long enough will win.” 


GETTING ALONG WITH PEOPLE IN BUSINESS. 


Wise John Ploughman says again: 

“Do not be all sugar, or the world will suck you 
down; but do not be all vinegar, or the world will spit 
you out. 

“A man must have a backbone, or how is he to hold 
his head up? But that backbone must bend, or he will 
knock his brow against the beam.” 

“There is a time to do as others wish, and a time to 
refuse. We may make ourselves asses, and then every- 
body will ride us; if we would be respected, we must 
be our own masters, and not let others saddle us as 
they think fit.” 

“Some things want doing gently, and telling a man 
of his faults is one of them. You would not fetch a 
hatchet to break open an egg, nor kill a fly on your 
boy’s forehead with a sledge-hammer, and so you must 
not try to mend your neighbor’s little fault by blowing 
him up sky-high. Never fire off-a musket to kill a midge. 
and don't raise a hue and cry about the half of nothing.” 

“It 1s a pity when my mirth is another man’s misery. 
Before a man cracks a joke he should consider how he 
would like it himself, for many who give rough blows 
have very thin skins. Give only what you would be 
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willing to take; some men throw salt on others, but they 
smart if a pinch of it falls on their own raw places.” 


SOCIAL LIFE AND BUSINESS. 


You may say that your employer has no right to 
your time after business hours, but if you wear yourself 
out in the evening so that you cannot do his work well 
in the daytime, then he has a right to inquire about 
the way you spend your evenings. Truly too has it 
been said: ‘What a young man earns in the day-time 
goes into his pocket. What he spends in the night-time 
goes into his character.” 

Any social pleasure then that robs you of your sleep 
hurts you in your business. That is the chief objection 
to the dance. . 

The theatre interferes with your business if it makes 
you discontented or a day dreamer. 

Card-playing interferes with business if you ever 
gamble or drink when you play. 

Athletics interfere with business if you can’t keep 
them out of your working hours. 

All play and social life that recreates you helps busi- 
ness. All play that wearies, unsettles, or masters you, 
hurts business. 

Wuy. 

Businesslikeness pays. There is always a call for 


men in the higher positions, because the lower ones are 
22 
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crowded with men who are doing their work half well. 
Most men are mere plodders, watchers of clocks, workers 
without any plan in view, borrowers of the ideas of 
others, toilers who have ceased to learn anything new. 
Give me a boy who is hungry to work and to learn, who 
expects to be promoted, who wants his employer to pros- 
per through his own aid, who concentrates his mind on> 
his task, who is always alert, who does small things well, 
and big things with enthusiasm, and who is always hon- 
est, and I warrant you his employer will ere long take 
notice of him. He will steadily grow in power and 
efficiency and he will achieve the success that he is earn- 
ing by his businesslike qualities. 


a 
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“LITTLE, TEN MINUTES.” 


PROMPTNESS. 
WHat. 
Promptness is always being on time. 
How. 


Divide your day. Remember your appointments. 
Allow time enough to meet each one. Work by an ac- 
curate watch. Don’t let yourself get sidetracked. 

WHEN AND WHERE. 

In childhood train yourself to obey your own com- 
mands. Get out of bed the moment you are thoroughly 
awake. Regard meals, errands and school as business 
appointments. Never let your play destroy your system. 
Don’t let even one exception or excuse spoil a perfect day. 
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Way. 

“Any time is no time.” 

Doetor Frank T. Bayley, of Denver, has written an 
excellent book of talks to children with the curious title, 
“Little Ten Minutes.” In the following story, used in 
~ this book by special permission, he explains what the 
title means. 


SEPP TLE CENS MIEN UES.” 


A queer name, isn’t it, children? It was the name 
his mother gave him when he was a little boy. 

A few years ago a French prince, whose name was. 
Napoleon, joined the English army in Zululand. Like 
the great Napoleon, for whom he was named, he was 
fond of war. And as there were then no wars in France, 
when he heard that the English were fighting the Zulus, 
he asked permission to join their army. That is how 
he happened to be fighting in Zululand. 

One day he rode outside the camp with a small squad 
of soldiers. Being a prince, of course he was allowed to 
command them. All about them in the open country 
were Zulu enemies; so many of them that it was not safe 
for the prince to be where he was. One of the English 
soldiers said: “We would better go back to camp. If 
we stay here we may fall into the hands of the enemy.” 
But the prince said: “O, let us stay for ten minutes and 
drink our coffee!’ So they stayed. But before the ten 
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nmunutes were gone the Zulus came; and in the skirmish 
that followed the prince was killed. There had been 
plenty of time to escape, but he said, “Wait a little!” 
And he waited until it was too late. 

When his poor mother heard that he was dead, and 
how it happened, she said: “That was his great mistake, 
even when he was a little boy he always had to wait. 
He was never ready to go to bed promptly, or to rise 
in the morning. He was always asking for ten minutes 
more. Sometimes when he was called in the morning 
and was too sleepy to speak, he would lift his little hands 
and spread out his ten fingers, to show that he wanted 
ten minutes more. So I used to call him “ ‘Little Ten 
Minutes.’ ” 

So you see, children, how “the boy was father of the 


man.” The habit that began while he was a child grew 
upon him, and finally caused his death. 


CHAPTER? XL 
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BI RLER- BE SURE. BoAN = SOR ine 


PRUDENCE. 
WHat. 


“He is one who understands himself well enough to 
make due allowance for unsane moods and _ varieties, 
never concluding that a thing is thus or thus because just 
now it bears that look; waiting often to see what a 
sleep, or a walk, or a cool revision, or perhaps a consider- 
able turn of repentance will do. He does not slash upon 
a subject or a man from the point of a just now rising 
temper. He maintains a noble candor by waiting some- 
times for a gentler spirit and a better sense of truth. 
He is never intolerant of other men’s judgments because 
he is a little distrustful of his own. He restrains the dis- 
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like of prejudice because he has a prejudice against his 
dislike. His resentments are softened by his condemna- 
tions of himself. His depressions do not crush him, be- 
cause he has sometimes seen the sun, and believes it may 
appear again. He revises his opinions readily because 
he has a right, he thinks, to better opinions, if he can find 
them. He holds fast sound opinions, lest his moodiness 
in change should take all truth away. And if his un- 
sane thinking appears to be toppling him down the gulfs 
of skepticism, he recovers himself by just raising the 
question whether a more sane way of thinking might not 
think differently. A man who is duly aware thus of 
his own distempered faculty makes a life how different 
from one who acts as if he were infallible, and had noth- 
ing to do but just to let himself be pronounced!” 
—Horace Bushnell. 
How. 
“Spend not all you have; believe not all you hear; 
tell not all you know, and do not all you can.” 
WHEN. 
“Hear what the morning says and believe that.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
“Form your judgments in the morning.” 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 
WHERE. 
“Drink nothing without seeing it; sign nothing with- 
out reading it, and make sure that it means no more 
than it says. Don’t go to law unless you have nothing 
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to lose; lawyers’ houses are built on fools’ heads. In 
any business, never wade into water where you cannot 
see the bottom. Put no dependence upon the label of a 
bag; and count money after your own kin, See the 
sack opened before you buy what is in it; for he who 
trades in the dark asks to be cheated.” 
—Charles H. Spurgeon. 
Way. 
“Better be sure than sorry.” 
—Irish Proverb. 


“A sober second thought is always essential, and 
seldom wrong.” —Martin Van Buren. 


The particular form of prudence which the two fol- 
lowing stories impress is that of deliberation, taking time 
to get knowledge before taking action. 

Once there was a prince in Wales named Llewellyn, 
He had a fine castle, and the most precious thing in it 
was his little child. The constant guardian of this boy 
was a dog named Gellert. He was a powerful hound, 
and this was good, because the woods about the castle 
were full of wolves. 

Llewellyn had perfect confidence in the dog Gellert, 
and one day when he went out hunting he told Gellert 
to stay at home and take care of his little master. So 
Gellert lay down by the side of the cradle and stretched 
his great paws out, as if to say, ““No one shall come 
near my little master.”’ 
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; The afternoon went by, the hunt was over, and 
Llewellyn drew near his castle. He sounded his horn, 
and threw himself from his horse at the door. Gellert 
came bounding out, but to his horror Llewellyn saw 
that his mouth was dripping with blood, and there were 
marks of blood all about. 

“O faithless hound!” he cried. ‘“‘Is this the way you 
guard your little master?’ And he drew his sword and 
killed the dog. 

When he entered his home, all was in confusion. 
The cradle was empty. 

Soon he heard a little sound. Was his child alive? 
Drawing near, he found his little boy behind it laughing 
and pulling the hair of a great wolf that lay, stretched 
dead on the floor. 

Then the whole story was clear to him. The wolf 


“had come through the open door, had stolen toward the 


cradle when Gellert had sprung upon the wolf, had 
fought with him and slain him. 

He could not bring back the faithful hound, but he 
built on the castle grounds a beautiful monument to his 
memory. 

And the place is still called Beth Gellert to this day. 


Another story of precisely the same sort is told by 
the Persians. 

One day when the mighty king Genghis Kahn was 
hunting he grew thirsty. He had wandered from the 
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rest of the party and with him was only his pet hawk. 
He kept looking for a cool spring that he remembered 
having seen in that neighborhood. 

At last, to his joy, he saw water trickling over the 
edge of the rock. He knew there must be a spring farther 
up. 

The king leaped from his horse and went to drink. 
Suddenly there was a whirling sound and his hawk 
a-lighting defouled the water. 

The king looked up annoyed, and then tried again. 
Again the hawk flew in his way. 

The king was exasperated, and went up higher where 
the water was clear. The third time the hawk flew 
down. This time the king drew his sword. “Try that 
again,’ he said angrily. 

He had hardly spoken when the hawk swooped down 
again. He struck it lifeless at his feet. 

Now he was free to climb up to the spring. He did 
so, and found in the pool a huge, dead, poisonous snake. 

Tenderly the King carried home the body of the 
bird that had saved his life. 

“To-day I have learned a sad lesson; and that is, 
never to do anything in anger!” 
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THE LITTLE MEMBER. 


RETICENCE. 
WHAT. 
Reticence is caution to speak only as one may speak 
truthfully, kindly and wisely. 


How. ~ 
lf you are tempted to reveal 
A tale some one to you has told 
About another, make it pass, 
Before you speak, three gates of gold. 
‘these narrow gates: First, “Is it true?” 
Then “Ts it needful?” In your mind 
Give truthful answer, and the rest 
Is last and closest, “Is it kind?” 
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“Never tell what you are going to do until you have 
done it.” —Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

WHEN. 

“Tt is always safe to learn, even from one’s enemies. 
It is seldom safe to instruct, even our friends.” 

—C. C. Colton. 

WHERE. 

Every man knows at least one thing well. There- 
fore every man is worth questioning to find that one 
thing out. But few men have found this out; therefore 
few care to hear what you know. Remember this, and, 
everywhere, listen and learn. 


“Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng; 
They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong. 
But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft luxurious flow, 
Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe.” 
—John Henry Newman. 
Way. 
“Thar is but little truth in the world, tharefor those 
who talk mutch must lie sum.” —Josh Billings. 
“Speaking too much is a sign of vanity; for he that 
is lavish in words is apt to be niggard in deeds.” 
—Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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Great talkers, little doers. 

Liars should have good memories. 

A true word needs no oath. 

It is the second word that makes the quarrel. 

Silence never betrayed anyone. 

A tattler is worse than a thief. 

Empty cash makes the most noise. 

Silence is the fittest reply to folly. 

Don’t speak all you know, but know all you speak. 

The best talker is the man who knows when to stop. 

Never say of another what you would not have him 
hear. 

He who says what he likes, must hear what he does 
not like. 

Kind words bring back kind echoes. 

Be slow to give advice, ready to do service. 

Great men are working, not triumphing. 

Men apt to promise are apt to forget. 

The only way to keep a secret is to say nothing. 


If you your lips 
Would keep from slips 
Five things observe with care; 
Of whom you speak, 
To whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where. 
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If you your ears 

Would save from jeers, 
These things keep meekly hid; 

SMiyselt ands ee 

And ““mime”’ and “my,” 
And “how, 1-de” or didy: 


Mr. Spurgeon says: 

What a pity that there is not a tax upon words! What 
an income the Queen would get from it! But, alas! 
talking pays no toll. And if les paid double, the gov- 
ernment might pay off the national debt; but who could 
collect the money? Common fame is a common liar. 
Hearsay is half lies. A tale never loses in the telling, 
and a snowball grows by rolling; so does a story. They 
who talk much, lie much. If men only said what was 
true, what a peaceable world we should see! Silence 
seldom makes mischief; but talking is a plague to the 
parish. Silence is wisdom; and, by this rule, wise men 
and wise women are scarce. Still waters are the deepest, 
but the shallowest brooks brawl the most; this shows 
how plentiful fools must be. An open mouth shows 
an empty head. If the chest had gold or silver in it, it 
would not always stand wide open. Talking comes by 
nature and it requires a good deal of training to learn to 
be quiet; yet regard for truth should put a bit into every 
honest man’s mouth, and a bridle upon every woman’s 
tongue. 
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If we must talk, at least let us be free from slander, 


“but let us not blister our tongues with backbiting.  Slan- 


der may be sport to tale-bearers, but it is death to those 
whom they abuse. We can commit murder with the 
tongue as well as with the hand. The worst evil you 
can do a man is to injure his character; as the Quaker 
said to his dog, “Ill not beat thee, nor abuse thee, but 
I'll give thee an ill name.’”’ All are not thieves that dogs 
bark at, but they are generally treated as if they were; 
for the world for the most part believes that where there 
is smoke there is fire, and what everybody says must be 
true. 

Boasters are never worth a button with the shank off. 
Long tongue, short hand. Great talkers, little doers. 
Dogs that bark much run away when it is time to bite. 
The leanest pig squeaks most. It is not the hen which 
cackles most that lays most eggs. Saying and doing are 
two different things. It is the barren cow that bellows. 
There may be great noise of threshing where there is 
no wheat. Great boast, little roast. Much froth, little 
beer. Drums sound loud because there is nothing in them. 
Good men know themselves too well to chant their own 
praises. Barges without cargoes float high on the canal, 
but the iuller they are the lower they sink. Good cheese 
sells itself without puffery; good wine needs no bush; 
and when men are really excellent, people find it out 
without telling. Bounce is the sign of folly. Loud 
braying reveals an ass. Ifa man is ignorant and holds 
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his tongue, no one will*despise him; but if he rattles on 
with an empty pate, and a tongue that brags like forty, 
he will write out his own name in capital letters, and they 
will be there—F—O—O—L. 

If we would be sure not to speak amiss, it might be 
as well to speak as little as possible; for if all men’s sins 
were divided into two bundles, half of them would be 
sins of the tongue. “If any man offend not in word, the 
same is a perfect man, and able also to bridle the whole 
body.” 


CHAPTER?E 


THE ESCAPE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


FORESIGHT. 


-W HAT. 

Foresight is the thoughtful planning of the details 
of any proposed action, so that all accidents that may 
be forecasted shall be provided for. 


How. 

“Pleasant memories must be arranged for in 
advance.” —H. Clay Trumbull. 

WHEN. 

“Tf you can’t see the bottom, you'd better not wade.” 

WHERE. 


It may be the smallest provision which, made or for- 
gotten, makes or mars the greatest success. 
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WHy. 
“He that will not look before him, always looks be- 
hind him with a tear in his eye.” 
—Spanish Proverb. 
“A stitch in time saves a patch in eternity.” 


In that stirring historical story, “The Abbot,” Sir 
Walter Scott describes the escape of Mary Queen of 
Scots from the hostile castle of Lochleven. It was ac- 
complished by the help of loyal Roland Graeme, whose 
foresight at every step, and chiefly at the last moment, 
avoided each of the many obstacles which seemed to 
make the venture impossible. 


THE ESCAPE OP MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 


They went to the presence chamber, where almost 
immediately entered supper, and the Lady of the castle. 
The Queen endured her presence with great fortitude and 
equanimity, until her patience was disturbed by a new 
form, which had hitherto made no part of the ceremonial 
of the castle. When the other attendant had retired, 
Randal entered, bearing the keys of the castle fastened 
upon a-chain, and announcing that the watch was set, 
and the gates locked, delivered the keys with all rever- 
ence to the Lady Lochleven. 

The queen and the ladies exchanged with each other 
a look of disappointment, anger, and vexation; and Mary 
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said aloud, “We cannot regret the smallness of our 
court, when we see our hostess discharge in person so 
many of its offices. In addition to her charges of prin- 
cipal steward of our household and grand almoner, she 
has to-night done duty as captain of our guard.” 

“And will continue to do so in future, madam,” 
answered the Lady Lochleven, with much gravity; and 
retired from the apartment, bearing in her hand the pon- 
derous bunch of keys. 

“Now!” said the Queen. “How say you, girls— 
here is a new difficulty—how are these keys to be come 
by?—there is no deceiving or bribing this dragon, I 
trow.” 

“May I crave to know,” said Roland, “whether, if 
your grace were beyond the walls of the castle, you could 
find means of conveyance to the firm land, and protection 
when you are there?” 

“Trust us for that, Roland,” said the queen; “for to 
that point our scheme is indifferent well laid.” 

“Then if your grace will permit me to speak my 
mind, I think I could be of some use in this matter.” 

“As how, my good youth?—speak on,” said the 
queen, “and fearlessly.” 

“My patron, the Knight of Avenel, used to compel 
the youth educated in his household to learn to use an 
axe and hammer, and working in wood and iron, and I 


thus gained some practice.” 
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“Could your skill avail to forge a second set of keys?” 
said the queen. 

“No, madam, because I know not the wards. But I 
am convinced I could make a set so like that hateful 
bunch which the lady bore off even now, that, could they 
be exchanged against them by any means, she would 
never dream she was possessed of the wrong.” 

“And the good dame, thank heaven, is somewhat 
blind,” said the queen; “but then for a forge, my boy, 
and the means of labouring unobserved ?” 

“The armourer’s forge, at which I used sometimes 
to work with him, is in the round vault at the bottom of 
the turret—he was dismissed with the warder for being 
supposed too much attached to George Douglas. The 
people are accustomed to see me work there, and I war- 
rant I shall find some excuse that will pass current with 
them for putting bellows and.anvils to work.” 

“The scheme has a promising face,” said the queen; 
“about it, my lad, with all ‘speed, and beware the nature 
of your work is not discovered.” 

“Nay, I will take the liberty to draw the bolt against 
chance visitors, so that I will have time to put away what 
I am working upon before I undo the door.” 

“Will not that of itself attract suspicion, in a place 
where it is so current already?” said Catherine. 

“Not a whit,” replied Roland. “Gregory, the 
armourer, and every good hammerman, locks himself in 
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when he is about some masterpiece of craft. Besides, 
something must be risked.” E 

The enterprise of Roland Graeme appeared to pros- 
per. A trinket or two were judiciously presented to 
those most likely to be inquisitive into the labours of the 
forge and anvil, which they thus were induced to reckon 
profitable to others and harmless in itself. Openly, the 
page was seen working about such trifles. In private, 
he forged a number of keys resembling so nearly in 
weight and in form those which were presented every 
evening to the Lady Lochleven, that, on a slight inspec- 
tion, it would have been difficult to perceive the differ- 
ence.. He brought them to the dark rusty colour by the 
use of salt and water; and, in the triumph of his art, 
presented them at length to Queen Mary in her presence 
chamber, about an hour before the tolling of the curfew. 

She looked at them with pleasure, but at the same 
time with doubt. “I allow,” she said, “that the Lady 
Lochleven’s eyes, which are not of the clearest, may be 
well deceived, could we pass those keys on her in place 
of the real implements of her tyranny. But how is this 
to be done, and which of my little court dare attempt it 
with any chance of success?” 

“Nay! with your grace’s permission,” said Roland, 
“T do not doubt being able to manage that matter; but I 
dread the sentinel who is now planted nightly in the 
garden, which, by necessity, we must traverse.” 

“Our last advices from our friends on the shore 
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have promised us assistance in that matter,” replied the 
queen. 

“And is your grace well assured of the fidelity and 
watchfuiness of those without ?””’ 

For their fidelity, I will answer with my life, and for 
their vigilance, I will answer with my life—I will give 
thee instant proof, my faithful Roland, that they are in- 
genuous and trusty as thyself. “Look from that window, 
Roland,” she said; “see you amongst the several lights 
which begin to kindle and to glimmer palely throughout 
the grav of the evening from the village of Kinross :— 
seest thou, I say, on one solitary spark apart from the 
others, and nearer it seems to the verge of the water? 
It is no brighter at this distance than the touch of the 
poor glow-worm, and yet, my good youth, that light is 
more dear to Mary Stuart than every star that twinkles 
in the blue vault of heaven. By that signal, I know that 
more than one true heart is plotting my deliverance; and, 
without that consciousness, and the hope of freedom it 
gives me, I had long since stooped to my fate, and died 
of a broken heart. Plan after plan has been formed and 
abandoned, but still the light glimmers; and while it 
glimmers, my hope lives.” 

“Tf I mistake not,” answered Roland, ‘the candle 
shines from the house of Blinkhoolie, the mail gardener.”’ 

“Thou hast a good eye,” said the queen; “‘it is there 
‘where my trusty lieges—God and the saints pour bless- 
ings on them!—hold consultation for my deliverance. 
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The voice of a wretched captive would die on these blue 
‘waters long ere it could mingle in their councils; and yet 
I can hold communication—I will confide the whole to 
thee—I am about to ask those faithful friends if the 
moment for the great attempt is nigh—Place the lamp 
in the window, Fleming.” 

She obeyed, and immediately withdrew it. No 
sooner had she done so than the light in the cottage of 
the gardener disappeared. . 

“Now, count,” said Queen Mary; “for my heart beats 
so thick that I cannot count myself.” 

The Lady Fleming began deliberately to count, one, 
two, three, and when she had arrived at ten, the light on 
the shore again showed its pale twinkle. 

“Now, our Lady be praised!”’ said the queen, “it was 
but two nights since that the absence of the light re- 
mained while I could tell thirty. The hour of deliver- 
ance approaches. May God bless those who labour in it 
with such truth to me!—alas! with such hazard to them- 
selves—and bless you, too, my children.” 

The next morning at dinner-time, an unusual inci- 
dent occurred. While Lady Douglas, of Lochleven, 
performed her daily duty of assistant and taster at the 
queen’s table, she was told a man-at-arms had arrived, 
recomimended by her son, but without any letter or other 
token than what he brought by word of mouth. 

“Hath he given you that token?” demanded the lady. 
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“He reserved it, as I think, for your ladyship’s ear,” 
replied Randal. 

“He doth well,” said the lady. 

As she spoke, the person announced by Randal 
entered the room, and Roland Greme at once recognized 
in him the Abbot Ambrosius. 

“What is your name, good fellow?” said the lady. 

“Edward Glendinning,’ answered the abbot, with a 
suitable reverence. 

“Art thou of the blood of the Knight of Avenel?” 
said the Lady of Lochleven. 

“Ay, madam, and that nearly,’ 


I 


replied the pretended 
soldier. 

“Tt is likely enough,” said the lady; “for the knight 
is the son of his own good works, and has risen from 
obscure lineage to his present high rank in the estate.” 

“Hast thou a token to. me from Sir William 
Douglas?” 


x 


“T have, madam,” replied he; “but it must be said in 


private.” F 

“Thou art right,” said the lady, moving towards the 
_ recess of a window; “say in what words it consists?” 

“In the words of an old bard,” replied the abbott. 

“Repeat them,” answered the lady; and he uttered, in 
a low tone, the lines from an old poem, called the 
Howlet,— 

O Douglas! Douglas! 


Tender and true. 


: 
; 
; 
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“We receive you among our followers, Glendinning,” 


said the lady. “But Randal, see that he keep the outer 


ward only, till we shall hear more touching him from 
our son. Thou fearest not the night air, Glendinning ?” 

“In the cause of the lady before whom I stand I fear 
nothing, madam,” answered the disguised abbot. 

“Our garrison, then, is stronger by one trustworthy - 
soldier,’ said the matron. “Go to the buttery, and let 
them make much of thee.”’ 

When the Lady Lochleven had retired, the queen said 
to Roland Graeme, who was almost constantly in her 
company, “I spy comfort in that stranger’s countenance ; 
I know not why it should be so, but I am well per- 
suaded he is a friend.” 

“Your grace’s penetration does not deceive you,” 
answered the page; and he informed her that the abbot- 
of St. Mary’s himself played the part of the newly 
arrived soldier. 

“And now for the signal from the shore,” exclaimed 
Catherine; “my bosom tells me we shall see this night 
two lights instead of one gleam from that garden of 
Eden. And then, Roland, do you play your part man- 
fully, and we will dance on the greensward like midnight 
fairies!” 

Catherine’s conjecture misgave not, nor deceived her. 
In the evening two beams twinkled from the cottage, in- 
stead of one; and the page heard with beating heart, that 
the new retainer was ordered to stand sentinel on the 
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outside of the castle. After he had intimated this news 
to the queen, they separated till again called together 
by the tolling of the curfew. 

The queen appeared grave, but firm and resolved; 
the Lady Fleming, with the art of an experienced cour- 
tier, knew perfectly how to disguise her inward tremors; 
Catherine’s eye was fired, as if with the boldness of the 
project; and the half smile which dwelt upon her beau- 
tiful mouth seemed to condemn all the risk and all the 
consequences of discovery; Roland, who felt how much 
success depended on his own address and _ boldness, 
summoned together his whole presence of mind. He 
stood, like a greyhound in the slips, with hand, heart, 
and eye intent upon making and seizing opportunity for 
the execution of their project. 

The keys had, with the wonted ceremonial, been pre- 
sented to the Lady Lochleven. She stood with her 
back to the casement, which commanded a view of Kin- 
ross, with the church. With her back to this casement, 
then, and her face to the table on which the keys lay for 
an instant while she tasted the various dishes which were 
placed there, stood the Lady Lochleven, more provokingly 
intent than usual 


so at least it seemed to her prisoners 
—upon the huge and heavy bunch of iron the implements 
of their restraint. Just then, having finished her cere- 
mony as taster of the queen’s table, she was about to take 
up the keys. The page, who stood beside her, and had 
handed the keys in succession, looked sideways to the 
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churchyard, and exclaimed he saw corpse-candles in the 
churchyard. 

The Lady of Lochleven was not without a touch, 
though a slight one, of the superstitions of the time; and 
a corpse-light, as it was called in the family burial-place, 
boded death! She turned her head towards the case- 
ment—saw a distant glimmering—forgot her charge for 
one second, and in that second were lost the whole fruits 
of her former vigilance. The page held the forged 
keys under his cloak, and with great dexterity exchanged 
them for the real ones. 

His utmost address could not prevent a slight clash 
as he took up the latter bunch. ‘‘Who touches the keys?” 
said the lady ; and while the page answered that the sleeve 
of his cloak had stirred them, she looked round, possessed 
herself of the bunch which now occupied the place of 
the genuine keys, and again turned to gaze on the sup- 
posed corpse-candles. 

“T hold these gleams,” said she, after a moment's con- 
sideration, “to come, not from the churchyard, but from 
the hut of the old gardener Blinkhoolie. [I wonder what 
thrift that churl drives, that of late he hath ever had 
light in his house till the night grew deep. I thought 
him an industrious, peaceful man. This shall be looked 
after to-morrow. I wish your grace and your company 
a good ‘evening. Randal, attend us.” 

And Randal, who waited in the antechamber after 
having surrendered his bunch of keys, gave his escort to 
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his mistress as usual, while, leaving the queen’s apart- 
ments, he retired to her own. 

“To-morrow!” said the page, rubbing his hands with 
glee, as he repeated the lady’s last words, “fools look to 
to-morrow, and wise folk use to-night. May I pray you, 
my gracious liege, to retire for one-half hour, until all 
the castle is composed to rest? I must go and rub with 
oil these blessed implements of our freedom. Courage 
and constancy, and all will go well, provided our friends 
on the shore fail not to send the boat you spoke of.” 

“Fear thou not,’ said Catherine, “they are true as 
steel.” 

“We have but brief time,’ said Queen Mary; “one 
of the two lights in the cottage is extinguished—that 
shows the boat is put off.” 

“They will row very slow,” said the page, “and keep 
where depth permits, to avoid noise. To our several 
tasks—I will communicate with the good father.” 

At the dead hour of midnight, when all was silent in 
the castle, the page put the key into the lock of the wicket 
which opened into the garden, and which was at the 
bottom of a staircase which descended from the queen’s 
apartments. “Now, turn smooth and softly, thou good 
bolt,” said he, “if ever oil softened rust!’ and his pre- 
cautions had been so effectual that the bolt revolved 
with little or no sound of resistance. He ventured not 
to cross the threshold, but, exchanging a word with the 
disguised abbot, asked if the boat were ready. 
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_ “Vhis half-hour,” said the sentinel. “She lies be- 
neath the wall, too close under the islet to be’seen by the 
warder, but I fear she will hardly escape his notice in 
putting off again.” 

“The darkness,” said the page, “and our profound 
silence, may take her off unobserved, as she came in, 
Hildebrand has-the watch on the tower a heavy-headed 
knave, who holds a can of ale to be the best heatpiece 
upon a night-watch. He sleeps, for a wager.” 

“Then bring the queen,” said the abbot, “and I 
will call Henry Seyton to assist them to the boat.” 

On tiptoe, with noiseless step and suppressed breath, 
trembling at every rustle of their own apparel, one after 
another the fair prisoners glided down the winding stair, 
under the guidance of Ronald Graeme, and were re- 
ceived at the wicket-gate by Henry Seyton and the 
churchman. The former seemed instantly to take upon 
himself the whole direction of the enterprise. “My lord 
abbot,” he said, “give my sister your arm. I will conduct 
the queen and that youth will have the honor to guide 
Lady Fleming.” 

Catherine Seyton, who well knew the garden path, 
tripped on before like a sylph, rather leading the abbot 
than receiving assistance—the queen, her native spirit 
prevailing over female fear and a thousand painful re- 
flections, moved steadily forward, by the assistance of 
Henry Seyton—while the Lady Fleming encumbered 
with her fears and her helplessness Roland Graeme, 
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who followed in the rear, and who bore under the other 
arm a packet of necessaries belonging to the queen. 
The door of the garden which communicated with the 
shore of the islet yielded to one of the keys of which 
Roland had possessed himself, although not until he had 
tried several,—a moment of anxious terror and expecta- 
tion. The ladies were then partly led, partly carried, to 
the side of the lake, where a boat with six rowers 
attended them, the men crouched along the bottom to 
secure them from observation. 

Henry Seyton placed the queen in the stern; the abbot 
offered to assist Catherine, but she was seated by the 
queen’s side before he could utter his proffer of help; 
and Roland Graeme was just lifting Lady Fleming over 
the boat side, when a thought suddenly occurred to him, 
and exclaiming, “Forgotten, forgotten! wait for me but 
one haif-minute,”’ he replaced on the shore the helpless 
lady of the bed-chamber, threw the queen’s packet into 
the boat, and sped back through the garden with the 
noiseless speed of a bird on the wing. 

“By heaven he is false at last!” said Seyton; “I 
ever feared it!” 

“He 1s as true,” said Catherine, “as Heaven itself and 
that I will maintain.” 

“Be silent, minion,” said her brother, “for shame if 
not for fear. Fellows, put off, and row for your lives!” 

“Help me, help me on board!” said the deserted Lady. 
Fleming, and that louder than prudence warranted. 
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_ “Put off! put off! cried Henry Seyton; “leave all be- 
hind so the queen is safe.” 

“Will you permit this, madam?” said Catherine im- 
ploringly; “you leave your deliverer to death.”’ 

“T will not, “said the queen. ‘“Seyton, I command 
you to stay at every risk.” 

“Pardon me, madam, if I disobey,” said the intract- 
able young man; and with one hand lifting in Lady 
Fleming, he began himself to push off the boat. 

She was two fathoms’ length from the shore and the 
rowers were getting her near round, when Roland 
Greme, arriving, bounded from the beach and at- 
tained the boat, overturning Seyton, on whom he 
lighted. The youth swore a deep but suppressed oath, 
and said, “Keep at the head and trim the vessel. Now 
give way—give way. Row, for God and the Queen!” 
The rowers obeyed, and began to pull vigorously. 

“Why did ye not muffle the oars?” said Roland 
Greme; “the dash must awaken the sentinel. Row, lads, 
and get out of reach of shot; for had not old Hilde- 
brand, the warder, supped upon pooy-porridge, this 
whispering must have waked him.” 

“Tt was all thine own delay,” said Seyton; “thou shalt 
reckon with me hereafter for that and other matters.” 

But Roland’s apprehension was verified too instantly 
to permit him to reply. The sentinel, whose slumbering 
had withstood the whispering, was alarmed by the dash 
of the oars. His challenge was instantly heard. “A 
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boat—a boat!—bring to, or I shoot!’ And as they 
continued to ply their oars, he called aloud, “Treason! 
treason!” rung the bell of the castle, and discharged his 
arquebuss at the boat. The ladies crowded on each other 
like startled wild-fowl at the flash of the report of the 
piece, while the men urged the rowers to the utmost 
speed. They heard more than one ball whiz along the 
‘surface of the lake, at no great distance from their 
little bark; and from the lights, which glanced like 
meteors from window to window, it was evident the 
whole castle was alarmed, and their escape discovered. 

“Pull!” again exclaimed Seyton; “stretch to your 
oars, or I will spur you to the task with my dagger— 
they will launch a boat immediately.” 

“That is cared for,” said Roland; “I locked gate and 
wicket on them when F went back, and no boat will stir 
from the island this night, if doors of good oak and 
bolts of iron can keep men within stone walls. And 
now I resign my office of porter of Lochleven, and give 
the keys to the kelpie’s keeping.” 

As the heavy keys plunged into the lake, the abbot, 
who till then had been repeating his prayers, exclaimed, 
“Now, bless thee, my son! for thy ready prudence puts 
shame on us all.” 

“T knew,” said Mary, drawing her breath more 
freely, as they were now out of reach of the musketry— 
“LT knew my squire’s truth, promptitude, and sagacity.” 
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GHArTER RIT. 


OUR MOTHER’S SAMPLER. 


THOROUGHNESS, 
WHat. 
To do a thing thoroughly is to do it through. 
How. 
“Let us learn to do everything as well as we can. 


That turns life into art.’ —James Freeman Clarke. 
WHEN. 
“Not how the boy stands in school, but how the boy 
is using the school counts.” NaC ar oeler, ST 
W HERE. 


Every business man who is an employer is looking 
for workers who can do work that doesn’t have to be 
done over. ‘There are plenty of stenographers who have 


*From his ‘‘The Boy: How to Help Him Succeed,” by permission. 
23 
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speed, plenty of office boys who have ambition, plenty 
of clerks who are polite, but there are not many who can 
be trusted to do a piece of work so that it will not need 
to be done again. 

Way. 

“The talent of success is nothing more than doing 
what you can do well, without a thought of fame.” 

—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


OUR -MOTHER’S SAMPLER. 


It was wrought in silken letters, 
As was the fashion then, 

Stitched into our mother’s sampler; 
Eliza; agedoten, - 

*Twas long ago 


past sixty years! 
Below the name the date appears. 


? 


In “eighteen hundred and twenty-three 
We often heard her tell— 

She walked two miles to school that year; 

F And we remember well 

Ilow, underneath the elm tree’s shade, 
She rested, when a little maid. 

Above her name the alphabet, 
In letters large and small, 

Was wrought in red and “true-love” blue, 
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And cross-stitched one and all— 
The rows divided off by lines 
Made from some old and quaint designs. 


And through the summer sunshine, 
And through the winter’s snow, 

With sampler in her pocket, 
Our mother used to go. 

And afternoons, the lessons done, 
She worked the letters one by one. 


The stitches evenly were set, 
With only here and there 
A misplaced one; perhaps the count 
Was lost midst childish care; 
Distracting things in school, perchance, 


Stole from the work a thought, a glance. 


They tell me it was beautiful— 
Our mother’s childhood face— 
And speak of all her kindly words, 

Her ways of simple grace. 
Could we have only seen her then, 
That child, “Eliza, aged ten.” 


We knew her not at morning, 
But wren her noontide came, 
With childish love and prattle 
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We gave her the new name, 
Replete with all that’s pure and good— 
The sacred name of motherhood. 


And now the afternoon has passed; 
It is the evening tide; 

Our mother has just entered in 
Among the glorified. 

We look her finished life work through— 
The misplaced stitches, oh, how few! 


—" 
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WASTE NOT, WANT NOT. 


THRIFT, 
WHat. 
Thrift is the economical management of one’s 
possessions. 
How. 


If one were asked, What is the best thing about thrift 
that has been written in this country? anybody would 
answer at once, ‘Poor Richard’s Almanac.” 

Benjamin Franklin began the publication of such an 
almanac in 1732, pretending that it was written by one 
Richard Saunders. It was published annually for 
twenty-five years. “I endeavored,’ says Franklin, “to 
make it both entertaining and useful; and it accordingly 
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‘came to be in such demand, that I reaped considerable 
profit from it, vending annually near ten thousand. And 
observing that it was generally read, scarce any neigh- 
borhood in the province being without it, I con- 
sidered it asa proper vehicle for ‘conveying in- 
struction among the common people, who bought 
scarcely any other books; I therefore filled all 
the little spaces that occurred between the re- 
markable days in the calendar with proverbial sen- 
tences, chiefly such as inculcated industry and frugality 
as the means of procuring wealth, and thereby securing 
virtue; it being more difficult for a man in want to act 
always honestly, as, to use here one of those proverbs, 
‘it is hard for an empty sack to stand upright.’ In the 
almanac Franklin introduced his proverbs by the phrase 
Poor Richard says, as if he were quoting from Richard 
Saunders, and so the almanac came to be called ‘‘Poor 
Richard’s Almanac.” 

“These proverbs,” he continued, “which contain the 
wisdom of many ages and nations, I assembled and 
formed into a connected discourse, prefixed to the alma- 
nac of 1757, as the harangue of a wise old man to the 
people attending an auction.” 

It is the substance of this discourse which follows: 

Dear READER: ; 

“I stopped my horse lately where a great number of 
people were collected to a vendue of merchant’s goods. 
The hour of sale not being come, they were conversing 
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on the badness of the times; and one of the company 
called to a plain, clean old man with white locks, ‘Pray, ° 
Father Abraham, what think you of the times? Won’t 
these heavy taxes quite ruin the country? How shall 
we ever be able to pay them? What would ‘you advise 
us to do?” Father Abraham stood up and replied: “If 
you would have my advice, I will give it to you in short. 
A word to the wise *is enough, and Many words 
won't fill a bushel, as Poor Richard says.” They all 
joined, desiring him to speak his mind, and gathering 
round him, he proceeded as follows: 

Friends, says he, and neighbors, the taxes are indeed 
very heavy, and if those laid on by the government were 
the only ones we had to pay, we might the more easily dis- 
charge them; but we have many others, and much more 
grievous to some of us. We are taxed twice as much 
by our idleness, three times as much by our pride, and 
four times as much by our folly; and from these taxes 
the commissioners cannot ease or deliver us, by allowing 
an abatement. However, let us hearken to good advice, 
and something may be done for us; God helps them that 
help themselves, as Poor Richard says in his Almanac of 
1733- ; 

It would be thought a hard government that should 
tax its people one-tenth part of their TIME, to be em-» 
ployed in its service, but idleness taxes many of us 
much more, if we reckon all that is spent in absolute 
sloth, or doing of nothing; with that which is spent in 
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idle employments or amusements that amount to nothing. 
Sloth, by bringing on disease, shortens life. Sloth, 
like rust, consumes faster than labor wears; while 
the usel key is always bright, as Poor Richard says. 
But dost thou love life? Then do not squander time, for 
that’s the stuff life is made of, as Poor Richard says. 
Let us then up and be doing, and doing to the pur- 
pose; so, by diligence, shall we do more with less per- 
plexity. Sloth makes all things difficult, but industry all 
things easy, as Poor Richard says; and He that riseth 
late must trot all day, and shall scarce overtake his busi- 
ness at night; while Laziness travels so slowly that Pov- 
erty soon overtakes him, as we read in Poor Richard; 
who adds, Drive thy business! let not that drive thee! and 


Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise. 


So what signifies wishing and hoping for better 
times? We may make these times better, if we bestir 
ourselves! Industry need not wish, as Poor Richard 
says, and He that lives on hope will die fasting. There 
are no gains without: pains; then help, hands! for I 
have no lands; or if I have, they are smartly taxed. 
And, as Poor Richard likewise observes, He that hath 
a trade hath an estate, and he that hath a calling hath an 
office of profit and honor; but then the trade must be 
worked at, and the calling well followed, or neither the 
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estate nor the office will enable us to pay our taxes. If 
we are industrious we shall never starve; for, as Poor 
Richard says, At the working-man’s house hunger looks 
in, but Cares not enter. Nor will the bailiff or the con- 
stable enter, for Industry pays debts, while despair in- 
creaseth them. 

‘Tis true there is much to be done, and perhaps you 
are weak-handed; but stick to it steadily, and you will 
see great effects; for Constant dropping wears away 
stones; and By diligence and patience the mouse ate 
in two the cable; and Little strokes fell great oaks; as 
Poor Richard says in his Almanac, the year I cannot just 
now remember. 

Methinks I hear some of you say, “Must a man 
afford himself no leisure?’ I will tell thee, my friend, 
what Poor Richard says. Employ thy time well, if thou 
meanest to gain leisure; and Since thou art not sure 
of a minute, throw not away an hour! Leisure is time 
for doing something useful; this leisure the dilligent 
man will obtain, but the lazy man never; so that, as Poor 
Richard says, A life of leisure and a life of laziness are 
two things. Do you imagine that sloth will afford you 
more comfort than labor? No! for, as Poor Richard 
says, Trouble springs from idleness, and grievous toil 
from needless ease. Many, without labor, would live 
by their wits only, but they'll break for want of stock; 
(i. e. capital;) whereas industry gives comfort, and 
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plenty, and respect. Fly pleasures, and they'll follow 
you. The diligent spinner has a large shift; and— 


Now I have a sheep and a cow, 
Everybody bids me good morrow. 


All which is well said by Poor Richard. But with 
our industry we must likewise be steady, settled, and 
careful, and oversee our own affairs with our own eyes, 
and not trust too much to others; for, as Poor Richard 
Says i-— 


I tiever saw an oft-removed tree 
Nor yet an oft-removed family 
That throve so well as those that settled be. 


And again, Three removes are as bad as a fire; and 
again, Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee; and 
again, If you would have your business done, go; if not, 
send. And again— 


He that by the plough would thrive 
Himself must either hold or drive. 


And again, The one hand of the master will do: more 
work than both his hired hands; and again, Want of care 
does us more damage than want of knowledge; and 
again, Not to oversee workmen is to leave them your. 
purse open. 
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Trusting too much to others’ care is thé ruin of 
many; for, as the Almanac says, In the affairs of this 
world men are saved, not by faith, but by the want of it; 
but a man’s own care is profitable; for saith Poor Dick, 
Learning is to the studious, and Riches to the careful; 
as well as, Power to the bold, and Heaven to the virtuous. 
And further, [If you would have a faithful servant, and 
one thar you would like, serve yourself. 

And again, he adviseth to circumstances and care, 
even in the smallest matters; because sometimes, A little 
neglect may breed great mischief; adding, for want of 
a nail, the shoe was lost; for want of a shoe, the horse 
was lost; and for want of a horse, the rider was lost; 
being overtaken and slain by the enemy; all for the want 
of a little care about a horse-shoe nail! 

So much for industry, my friends, and attention to 
one’s own business; but to these we must add frugality, 
if we would make our industry more certainly suc- 
cessful. A man may, if he knows not how to save as 
he gets, keep his nose all his life to the grindstone, and 
die not worth a groat at last. A fat kitchen makes a 
lean will, as Poor Richard says; and— 


Many estates are spent in the getting, 
Since women for teas forsook spinning and knitting, 


And men for punch forsook hewing and splitting. 


If you would be wealthy, says he in another Almanac, 
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Think of saving as well as of getting. The Indies have 
not made Spain rich; because the outgoes are greater 
than her incomes. 

Away, then, with your expensive follies, and you 
will not have so much cause to complain of hard times, 
heavy taxes, and chargeable families; for as Poor Dick 
says :— 


Women and wine, game and deceit, 
Make the wealth small and the wants great. 


And farther, What maintains one vice would bring 
up two children. You may think, perhaps, that a little 
tea, or a little punch now and then; a diet a little more 
costly; clothes a little finer; and a little more entertain- 
ment now and then, can be no great matter; but remem- 
ber what Poor Richard says, Many a little makes a 
mickle; and further, Beware of little expenses; A small 
leak will sink a great ship; and again— 

Who dainties love shall beggars prove, 
and moreover, Fools make feasts, and wise men eat 
them. 

Here are you all got together at this vendue of 
fineries and knickknacks; You call them goods, but if 
you do not take care, they will prove evils to some of 
you. You expect they will be sold cheap, and perhaps 
they may be for less than they cost; but if you have no 
occasion for them, they must be dear to you. Remember 
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what Poor Richard says; Buy what thou hast no need 
of, and ere long thou shalt sell thy necessaries. And 
again, At a great pennyworth pause a while. He means, 
that perhaps the cheapness is apparent only, and not 
real; or the bargain by straitening thee in thy business, 
may do thee more harm than good. For in another 
place he says, Many have been ruined by buying good 
pennyworths. 

Again, Poor Richard says, ’Tis foolish to lay out 
money in a purchase of repentance; and yet this folly is 
practiced every day at vendues for want of minding the 
Almanac. 

Wise men, as Poor Richard says, learn by others’ 
harms; Fools, scarcely by their own. Many a one, 
for the sake of finery on the back, has gone with a hungry 
belly, and half-starved their families. Silks and satins, 
scarlet and velvets, as Poor Richard says, put out the 
kitchen fire. These are not the necessaries of life; they 
can scarcely be called the conveniences; and yet, only 
because they look pretty, how many want to have them! 
The artificial wants of mankind thus become more numer- 
ous than the natural; and as Poor Dick says, For one 
poor person there are a hundred indigent. 

By these, and other extravagances, the genteel are 
reduced to poverty, and forced to borrow of those whom 
they formerly despised, but who, through industry and 
frugality, have maintained their standing; in which case 
it appears plainly, that A ploughman on his legs is 
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higher than a gentleman on his knees, as Poor Richard 
says. Perhaps they have had a small estate left them, 
which they knew not the getting of; they think, ’Tis day, 
and will never be night; that a little to be spent out of so 
much is not worth minding; (A child and a fool, as Poor 
Richard says, imagine twenty shillings and twenty years 
can never be spent,) but Always taking out of the meal- 
tub, and never putting in, soon comes to the bottom. 
Then, as Poor Dick says, When the well’s dry, they 
know the worth of water. But this they might have 
known before, if they had taken his advice. If you 
would know the value of money, go and try to borrow 
some; for He that goes a borrowing, goes a sorrowing, 
and indeed so does he that lends to such people, when 
he goes to get it in again. 
Poor Dick further advises, and says :— 


Fond pride of dress is, sure, a very curse; 
Ere fancy you consult, consult your purse. 


And again, Pride is as loud a beggar as Want, and a 
great deal more saucy. When you have bought one 
fine thing, you must buy ten more, that your appearance 
may all be of a piece; but Poor Dick says, ’Tis easier to 
suppress the first desire, than to satisfy all that follow it. 
And ’tis as truly folly for the poor to ape the rich, as for 
the frog to swell in order to equal the ox. 
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Great estates may venture more, 
But little boats should keep near the shore. 


"Tis, however, a folly soon punished; for, Pride that 
dines on vanity sups on contempt, as Poor Richard says. 
And in another place, Pride breakfasted with Plenty, 
dines with Poverty, and sups with Infamy. 

And after all, of what use is this pride of appearance, 
for which so much is risked, so much is suffered? It 
cannot promote health or ease pain; it makes no increase 
of merit in the person; it creates envy; it: hastens 
misfortune. 


What is a butterfly? At best 
He’s but a caterpillar drest, 


as Poor Richard says. 

But what madness must it be to run into debt for 
these superfluities! We are offered, by the terms of this 
vendue, six months’ credit; and that, perhaps, has in- 
duced some of us to attend it, because we cannot spare 
the ready money, and hope now to be fine without it. 
But, ah! think what you do when you run in debt. You 
give to another power over your liberty. If you cannot 
pay at the time, you will be ashamed to see your creditor ; 
you will be in fear when you speak to him; you will 
make poor, pitiful, sneaking excuses, and by degrees 
come to lose your veracity, and sink into base, downright 
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lying; for, as Poor Richard says, The second vice is 
lying, the first is running into debt; and again, to the 
same purpose, lying rides upon debt’s back; whereas a 
free-born Englishman ought not to be ashamed or afraid 
to see or speak to any man living. But poverty often 
deprives a man of all spirit and Virtue. °Tis hard for an 
empty bag to stand upright! as Poor Richard truly says. 
What would you think of that prince, or the government, 
that would issue an edict forbidding you to dress like 
a gentleman or gentlewoman, on pain of imprisonment or 
servitude? Would you not say that you are free, have 
a right to dress as you please, and that such an edict 
would be a breach of your privileges, and such a govern- 
ment tyrannical? And yet you are about to put your- 
self under such tyranny, when you run in debt for such 
dress! Your creditor has authority, at his pleasure, to 
deprive you of your liberty, by confining you in jail for 
life, or to sell you for a servant if you should not be able 
to pay him. When you have got your bargain, you may, 
perhaps, think little of payment; but Creditors (Poor 
Richard tells us) have better memories than debtors; 
and in another place says, Creditors are a superstitious 
set, great observers of set days and times. The day 
comes tound before you are aware, and the demand is 
made before you are prepared to satisfy it; or, if you 
bear your debt in mind, the term which at first seemed 
so long, will, as it lessens, appear extremely short. Time 
will seem to have added wings to his heels as well as his 
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shoulders. Those have a short Lent, saith Poor Rich- 
ard, who owe money to be paid at Easter. Then since, 
as he says, The borrower is a slave to the lender, and the 
debtor to the creditor, disdain the chain, preserve your 
freedom, and maintain your independence. Be indus- 
trious and free; be frugal and free. At present, perhaps, 
you may think yourself in thriving cigcumstances, and 
that you can bear a little extravagance without injury ; 
but— 


Por age and want, save while you may, 
No morning sun lasts a whole day. 


As Poor Richard says, gain may be temporary and 
uncertain; but ever, while you live, expense is constant 
and certain; and ’Tis easier to build two chimneys than to 
keep one in fuel, as Poor Richard says; so Rather go to 
bed supperless than to rise in debt! 


Get what you can, and what you get hold; 
*Tis the stone that will turn all your lead into gold, 


as Poor Richard says; and, when you have got the 
Philosopher’s stone, sure, you will no longer complain 
of bad times, or the difficulty of paying taxes. 

This doctrine, my friends, is reason and wisdom; 
but, after all, do not depend too much upon your own 
industry and frugality and prudence, though excellent 
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- things; for they may all be blasted without the blessing 
of Heaven; and therefore, ask that blessing humbly, 
and be not uncharitable to those that at present seem to | 
want it, but comfort and help them. Remember Job 
suffered, and was afterwards prosperous. 

And now, to conclude, Experience keeps a dear school, 
but fools will leagn in no other, and scarce in that; for 
it is true, We may give advice, but we cannot give con- 
duct, as Poor Richard says. However, remember this, 
They that won’t be counseled, can’t be helped, as Poor 
Richard says; and further, that, [f you will not hear 
reason, she'll surely rap your knuckles. 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. The 
people heard it, and approved the doctrine; and immed- 
iately practiced the contrary, just as if it had been a com- 
mon sermon. For the vendue opened, and they began 
to buy extravagantly, notwithstanding all his cautions, 
and their own fears of taxes! I found the good man 
had thoroughly studied my Almanacs, and digested all 
I had dropped on those topics during the course of 
five and twenty years. The frequent mention he made 
of me riust have tired any one else; but my vanity was 
wonderfully delighted with it though I was conscious 
that not a tenth part of the wisdom was my own which 
he ascribed to me, but rather the gleanings that I had 
made of the sense of all ages and nations. However, 
[ resolved to be the better for the echo of it; and, though 
I had at first determined to buy stuff for a new coat, 
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I went away-resolved to wear my old one a little longer. 


‘Reader, if thou wilt do the same, thy profit will be as 


great as mine. I am, as ever, thine to serve thee, 
—Richard Saunders. 


Jaly- 75-1757. 


WHEN AND WHERE. 

There is a famous old boy’s story by Miss Maria 
Edgeworth, which shows in a most ingenious way that 
even a child can learn thrift and that in a most unex- 
pected way he may be made glad he practiced it. It is 
called : 


WASTE NOT, WANT NOT, OR, TWO STRINGS 
TO YOUR BOW. 


Mr. Gresham, a Bristol merchant, who had, by hon- 
orable industry and economy, accumulated a considerable 
fortune, retired from business to a new house which 
he had built upon the Downs, near Clifton. 

He was fond of children, and as he had no sons, 
he determined to adopt one of his relations. He had 
two nephews and he invited both of them to his house, 
that he might have an opportunity of judging of their 
dispositions, and of the habits which they had acquired. 

Hal and Benjamin, Mr. Gresham’s nephews, were 
about ten years old. They had been educated very 
differently. Hal was the son of the elder branch of the 
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family. His father was a gentleman, who spent rather 
more than he could afford; and Hal, from the example 
of the servants in his father’s family, with whom he had. 
passed the first years of his childhood, learned to waste 
more of everything than he used. 

Benjamin, on the contrary, had been taught habits 
of care and foresight. His father had but a very small 
fortune, and was anxious that his son should early learn 
that economy insures independence, and sometimes puts 
it in the power of those who are not very rich to be 
very generous. 

The morning after these two boys arrived at their 
uncle’s they were eager to see all the rooms in the house. 
Mr. Gresham accompanied them and attended to all their 
remarks and exclamations. 

“Oh, what an excellent motto!’’ exclaimed Ben when 
he read the following words, which were written in 
large characters over the chimney piece in his uncle’s 
spacious kitchen. 


WASTE NOT, WANT NOT. 


“Waste not, want not!” repeated his cousin Hal in 
rather a contemptuous tone. “I think it looks stingy 
to servants; and no gentleman’s servants, cooks espe- 
cially, would like to have such a mean motto always 
staring them in the face.” 

Mr. Gresham was called away whilst his nephews 
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were looking at the other rooms in the house. Some 
time afterwards he heard their voices in the hall. 

“Boys,” said he, “what are you doing there?” 

“Nothing, sir,’ said Hal; “you were called away 
from us and we did not know which way to go.” 

“And have you nothing to do?” said Mr. Gresham. 

“No, sir, nothing,” answered Hal in a careless tone. 

“No, sir, nothing!” replied Ben in a voice of 
lamentation. 

“Come,” said Mr. Gresham, “if you have nothing to 
do, lads, will you unpack these two parcels for me?” 

The two parcels were exactly alike, both of them well 
tied up with good whipcord. Ben took his parcel to 
a table, and, after breaking off the sealing-wax, began 
carefully to examine the knot and then to untie it. 

“Ben! why, how did you get yours undone, man? 
What’s in your parcel? I wonder what is in mine. I 
wish I could get this string off. I must cut it.” 

“Oh, no,” said Ben, who had now undone the last 
knot of his parcel, and who drew out the length of 
string with exultation; “don’t cut it, Hal: look what a 
nice cord this is, and yours is the same: it’s a pity to cut 
it: ‘Waste not, want not,’ you know.” 

“Pooh! said Hal; “what signifies a bit of pack- 
thread?” 

“Tt is whipcord,” said Ben. 

“Well, whipcord! What signifies a bit of whipcord? 
You can get a bit of whipcord twice as long as that for 
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twopence; and who cares for twopence? Not I, for one! 
so here it goes,” cried Hal, drawing out his knife; and 
he cut the cord precipitately, in sundry places. 

“Lads, have you undone: the parcels for me?” said 
Mr. Gresham, opening the parlor door as he spoke. 

“Yes, sir,” cried Hal, and he dragged off his half-cut, 
half entangled string; “here’s the parcel.” 

“And here’s my parcel, uncle; and here’s the string,” 
said Ben. 

“You may keep the string for your pains,” said Mr. 
Greshain. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Ben; “what an excellent whip- 
cord it is!” 

“And you, Hal,” continued Mr. Gresham, “you may 
keep your string too, if it will be of any use to you.” 

“Tt will be of no use to me, thank you, sir,” said Hal. 

“No, I am afraid not, if this be it,” said his uncle, 
taking up the jagged, knotted remains of Hal’s cord. 

A few days after this Mr. Gresham gave to each of 
his nephews a new top. 

“But how’s this?” said Hal; “these tops have no 
strings; what shall we do for strings?” 

“T have a string that will do for mine,” said Ben, 
and he pulled out of his pocket the fine, smooth string 
which had tied up the parcel. With this he soon set up 
his top, which spun admirably well. 


“Oh, how I wish I had but a string!’ said Hal; 
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“what shall I do for a string? I'll tell you what; I 
can use the string that goes round my hat!” 

“But then,” said Ben, “what will you do for a hat 
string?” 

“Tll manage to do without one,” said Hal; and he 
took the string off his hat for his top. It soon was worn 
through, and he split his top by driving the peg too 
tightly into it. His cousin Ben let him set up his the 
next day, but Hal was not more fortunate or more care- 
ful when he meddled with other people’s things than 
when he managed his own. He had scarcely played half 
an hour before he split it, by driving in the peg too 
violently. 

Ben bore this misfortune with good humor. 

“Come,” said he, “it can’t be helped; but give me the 
string, because that may still be of use for something 
else.” 

It happened some time afterwards that a lady who 
had been intimately acquainted with Hal’s mother, now 
arrived at Clifton. She was informed by his mother that 
Hal was at Mr. Gresham’s, and her sons, who were 
friends of his, came to see him, and invited him to 
- spend the next day with them. 

Hal joyfully accepted the invitation. He was always 
glad to go out to dine, because it gave him something 
to do, something to think of, or at least something to 
say. He was in a prodigious hurry when these young 
gentlemen knocked at his uncle’s door the next day; but 
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just as he got to the hall-door little Patty called to him 
from the top of the stairs, and told him that he had 
dropped his pocket-handkerchief. 

“Pick it up then and bring it to me, quick, can’t 
you, child?” cried Hal, “for Lady Di’s sons are waiting 
formes 

Little Patty was very good natured and saw that her 
cousin Hal was, for some reason or other, in a desperate 
hurry, so she ran down stairs as fast as she possibly 
could, towards the landing place where the handkerchief 
lay ; but alas! before she reached the handkerchief she fell, 
rolling down a whole flight of stairs; and when her fall 
was at last stopped by the landing-place she did not 
cry, but she writhed as if she was in great pain. 

“Where are you hurt, my love?” said Mr. Gresham, 
who came instantly, on hearing the noise of some one 
falling down stairs. ‘Where are you hurt, my dear?” 

“Here, papa,” said the little girl; “I believe I am hurt 
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here, but not much,” added she, trying to rise, “only it 
hurts me when I move.” “TIl carry you, don’t move, 
then,” said her father, and he took her up in his arms. 
“My shoe; I’ve lost one of my shoes,” said she. 
Ben looked for it upon the stairs, and he found it 
sticking in a loop of whip-cord, which was entangled 
round one of the banisters. When this cord was drawn 
forth, it appeared that it was the very same jagged, en- 
tangled piece which Hal had pulled off of his parcel. 


He had diverted himself with running up and down 
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stairs, whipping the banisters with it; and with his usual 
carelessness, he at last left it hanging just where he 
happened to throw it when the dinner bell rang. Poor 
little Patty’s ankle was terribly sprained, and Hal_re- 
proached himself for his folly, and would have re- 
proached himself longer perhaps, if Lady Di’s Sweep- 
stakes’ sons had not hurried him away. 

In the evening Patty could not run about as she used 
to do, but she sat upon the sofa, and she said that she 
did not feel the pain of her ankle so much, whilst Ben 
was so good as to play at jack-straws with her. 

“That’s right, Ben; never be ashamed of being good- 
natured to those who are younger and weaker than 
yourself,” said his uncle, smiling at seeing him produce 
his whipcord to indulge his little cousin with a game at 
her favorite cat’s-cradle. 

When Hal returned he cried: 

“Do you know, uncle—do you know, Ben,” said he, 
- “there’s to be the most famous doings that ever were 
heard of upon the Downs here, the first day of next 
month, which will be in a fortnight,—thank my stars! 
I wish the fortnight was over; I shall think of nothing 
else, I know, till that happy day comes!” 

Mr. Gresham inquired why the first day of Septem- 
year. 
ber was to be so much happier than any other day in the 

“Why,” replied Hal, “Lady Diana Sweepstakes, you 
know, is a famous rider, and archer, and all that.” 
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“Very likely,” said Mr. Gresham soberly; “but what 
then?” 

“Dear uncle!” cried Hal, “but you shall hear. 
There’s to be a race upon the Downs the first of Sep- 
tember, and after the race there's to be an archery 
meeting for the ladies, and Lady Diana Sweepstakes 
is to be one of them. And after the ladies have done 
shooting,—now Ben, comes the best part of it!—we boys 
are to have our turn, and Lady Di is to give a prize to 
the best marksman amongst us, of a very handsome bow 
and arrow! Do you know, I’ve been practicing already, 
and I’ll show you to-morrow, as soon as it comes home, 
the famous bow and arrow that Lady Diana has given 
me; but, perhaps,’ added he with a scornful laugh, “you 
like a cat’s-cradle better than a bow and arrow.” 

Ben made no reply to this taunt at the moment, but 
the next day, when Hal’s new bow and arrow came 
home, he convinced him that he knew how to use them 
very well. 

“Ben,” said his uncle, “you seem to be a good marks- 
man, though you have not boasted of yourself. I'll 
give you a bow and arrow, and perhaps, if you practice, - 
you may make yourself an archer before the first of 
September; and, in the meantime, you will not wish the 
fortnight to be over, for you will have something to do.” 

“Oh, sir,’ interrupted Hal, “but if you mean’ that 
Ben should put in for the prize he must have a uniform.” 

“Why must he?” said Mr. Gresham. 
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“Why, sir, becase everybody has 


[I mean every- 
body that’s anybody.” 

“Mercy upon us!” said Mr. Gresham; “I don’t pre- 
tend to understand these things,” added he with an air 
of simplicity; “but we will inquire, Ben, into the neces- 
sity of the case, and if it.is necessary—or if you think it 
necessary that you shall have a uniform—why, Ill give 
you one.” 

“You, uncle! Will you, indeed?” exclaimed Hal, 
with amazement painted on his countenance. “Well, 
that’s the last thing in the world I should have expected! 
You are not at all the sort of person I should have 
thought would care about a uniform; and now I should 
have supposed you’d have thought it extravagant to have 
a coat cn purpose only for one day; and I’m sure Lady 
Diana Sweepstakes thought as I do, for when I told her 
of that motto over your kitchen chimney, ‘WASTE 
NOT, WANT NOT,’ she laughed, and said that I had 
better not talk to you about uniforms, and that my 
mother was the proper person to write to about my 
uniform; but I’ll tell Lady Diana, uncle, how good you 
are, and how much she was mistaken.” 

“Take care how you do that,’ said Mr. Gresham, 
“for perhaps the lady was not mistaken.” 

“Nay, did not you say, just now, you would give 
poor Ben a uniform?” 

“T said I would if he thought it necessary to have 
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one. 
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“Oh, I’ll answer for it, he’ll think it necessary,” said 
Hal, laughing, “because it is necessary.” 

“Allow him, at least, to judge for himself,’ said 
Mr. Gresham. 

“My dear uncle, but I assure you,” said Hal earn- 
estly, “there’s no judging about the matter, because 
really, upon my word, Lady Diana said distinctly, that 
her sons were to have uniforms, white faced with green, 
and a green and white cockade in their hats.” 

“May be so,” said Mr. Gresham, still with the same 
look of calm simplicity; “put on your hats, boys, and 
come with me. I know a gentleman whose sons are to 
be at this archery meeting, and we will inquire into 
all the particulars from him. Then, after we have seen 
him (it is not eleven o’clock yet,) we shall have time 
enough to walk on to Bristol, and choose the cloth for 
Ben’s uniform, if it is necessary.” 


2, 


“T cannot tell what to make of all he says,” whispered 
Hal, as he reached down his hat. ‘Do you think, Ben, 
he means to give you this uniform or not?” 

“T think,” said Ben, “that he means to give me one if 
necessary, or, as he said, if I think it necessary.” 

“And that to be sure you will, won’t you? or else 
you'll be a great fool, I know, after all I’ve told you.” 

“We shall hear,” said Ben with a degree of compos- 
ure which Hal could by no means comprehend when a 
uniform was in question. 


The gentleman upon whom Mr. Gresham called had 
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three sons, who were all to be at this archery meeting; 
and they unanimously assured him, in the presence of 
Hal and Ben, that they had never thought of buying 
uniforms for this grand occasion, and that, amongst the 
number of their acquaintance, they knew of but three 
boys whose friends intended to be at such an unnecessary 
expense. Hal stood amazed. 

“Such are the varieties of opinion upon all the affairs 
of life,’ said Mr. Gresham, looking at his nephews. 

Hal, without at all considering the good sense of 
what his uncle said to him, replied, with childish petu- 
lance, “Indeed, sir, I don’t know what other people think ; 
I only know what Lady Diana Sweepstakes said.” 

The name of Lady Diana Sweepstakes, Hal thought, 
must impress all present with respect. He was highly 
astonished when, as he looked round, he saw a smile of 
contempt upon every one’s countenance; and he was yet 
further bewildereel when he heard her spoken of as a 
very silly, extravagant, ridiculous woman, whose opinion 
no prudent person would ask on any subject, and whose 
example was to be shunned, instead of being imitated. 

“Oh, uncle,” said he, as his uncle was going to turn 
the corner to pursue the road to Bristol, “look at those 
jellies!” pointing to a confectioner shop. “I must buy 
some of those good things, for I have got some half- 
pence in my pocket.” 

“Your having a halfpence in your pocket is an ex- 
said Mr. Gresham, smiling. 
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cellent reason for eating, 
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“But I really am hungry,” said Hal. “You know, 
uncle, it is a good while since breakfast.” 

His uncle, who was desirous to see his nephews act 
without restraint, that he might judge their character, 
bid them do as they pleased. 

“Come, Ben, if you’ve any halfpence in your pocket.” 

“Tm not hungry,” said Ben. 

“I suppose that means that you’ve no halfpence,” 
said Hal laughing. 

“Waste not, want not,’ said Ben to himself. Con- 
trary to his cousin’s surmise, he happened to have two- 
penny-worth of halfpence actually in his pocket. 

At the very moment Hal stepped into the pastry- 
cook’s shop, a poor, industrious man, with a wooden 
leg, who usually sweeps the dirty corner of the walk 
which turns at this spot to the Wells, held his hat to 
Ben, who, after glancing his eye at the petitioner’s well- 
worn broom, instantly produced his twopence. “TI wish 
I had more halfpence for you, my good man,” said he; 
“but I’ve only twopence.”’ 

Hal came out of Mr. Millar’s, the confectioner’s 
shop, with a hatful of cakes in his hand. Mr. Millar’s 
dog was sitting on the flags before the door; and he 
looked up, with a wistful, begging eye, at Hal, who was 
eating a queen-cake. Hal, who was wasteful enough 
in his good nature, threw a whole queen-cake to the dog, 
that swallowed it for a single mouthful. 
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“There goes twopence in the form of a queen-cake,” 
said Mr. Gresham. 

Hal next offered some of his cakes to his uncle and 
cousin; but they thanked him and refused to eat any, 
because, they said, they were not hungry; so he ate and 
ate, as he walked along, till at last he stopped and said, 
“This bun tastes so bad after the queen-cakes, I can’t 
bear it!’ and he was going to fling it from him into the 
river. 

“Oh, it is a pity to waste that good bun; we may 
be glad of it yet,” said Ben; “give it to me, rather than 
throw it away.” ? 

“Why, I thought you said you were not hungry,” 
said Hal. - 

“True, I am not hungry now; but that is no reason 
why I should never be hungry again.” 

“Well, there is the cake for you; take it, for it has 
made me sick; I don’t care what becomes of it.” 

Ben folded the refuse bit of his cousin’s bun in a piece 
of paper, and put it into his pocket. ) 

“T’m beginning to be exceedingly tired, or sick, or 
something,” said Hal; “and as there is a stand of coaches 
somewhere here-abouts, had not we better take a coach, 


‘instead of walking all the way to Bristol?” 


“For a stout archer,’ said Mr. Gresham, “you are 
more easily tired than one might have expected. How- 
ever, with all my heart, let us take a coach, for Ben 
asked me to show him the cathedral yesterday and | 
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believe I should find it rather too much for me to walk 
so far, though I am not sick with eating good things.” 

“The cathedral!’ said Hal, after he had been seated 
in the coach about a quarter of an hour, and had some- 
what recovered from his sickness—“‘the cathedral! Why, 
are we only going to Bristol to see the cathedral? I 
thought we came to see about a uniform.” 

“Very true,” said Mr. Gresham; “but we need not 
make a whole morning’s work, need we, of looking at a 
piece of cloth? Cannot we see a cathedral and a uniform 
both in one morning?” 

They went first to the cathedral. Hal’s head was too 
full of the uniform to take any notice of the painted win- 
dow, which immediately caught Ben’s embarrassed at- 
tention. 

“Come! come! we shall be late indeed,” said Hal; 
“surely you've looked long enough, Ben, at this blue and 
red window.” 

“T’m only thinking about these colored shadows,” said 
Ben. 

“Hark!” cried Ben, “did you hear that noise?” 

They all listened; and they heard a bird singing in the 
cathedral. 

“Tt’s our old robin, sir,” said the lad who had opened 
the cathedral-door for them. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gresham, “there he is, boys,—look— 
look,—perched upon the organ; he often sits there and 
sings, whilst the organ is playing.” 
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“And,” continued the lad who showed the cathedral, 
“he has lived here these many, many winters. They say 
he is fifteen years old; and he is so tame, poor fellow, that 
if I had a bit of bread he’d come down and feed in my 
hand.” ; 

“T’ve a bit of a bun here,” cried Ben, joyfully, pro- 
ducing the remains of the bun which Hal but an hour 
before would have thrown away. “Pray, let us see the 
poor robin eat out of your hand.” 

The lad crumbled the bun and called to the robin who 
fluttered and chirped, and seemed rejoiced at the sight 
of the bread; but yet he did not come down from his pin- 
nacle on the organ. 

“He is afraid of us,” said Ben; “he is not used to eat 
before strangers, I suppose.” 


b) 


“Ah, no, sir,” said the young man, with a deep sigh, 
“that is not the thing. He is used enough to eat afore 
company. Time was he’d have come down for me before 
so many fine folks, and have ate his crumbs out of my 
hand at my first call; but, poor fellow, it’s not his fault 
now. He does not know me now, sir, since my accident, 
because of this great black patch.” The young man put 
his hand to his right eye, which was covered with a huge 
black patch. Ben asked what accident he meant; and 
the lad told him that, but a few weeks ago, he had lost 
the sight of his eye by the stroke of a stone, which reached 
him as he was passing under the rocks at Clifton unluckily 


where the workmen were blasting. “I don’t mind so 
24 
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much for myself, sir,” said the lad; “but I can’t work so 
well now, as I used to do before my accident, for my 
old mother, who has had a stroke of the palsy; and I’ve 
a many little brothers and sisters not well able yet to get 
their own livelihood, though they be as willing as willing 
can be.” 

“Where does your mother live?” said Mr. Gresham. 

“Hard by, sir, just close to the church here; it was 
her that always had the showing of it to strangers, till 
she lost the use of her poor limbs.” 

“Shall we, may we, uncle, go that way? ‘This is the 
house, is not it?” said Ben, when they went out of the 
cathedral. 

They went into the house; it was rather a hovel than 
a house; but, poor as it was, it was as neat as misery 
could make it The old woman was sitting up in her 
wretched bed winding worsted; four meagre, ill-clothed, 
pale children were all busy, some of them sticking pins 
in paper for the pin-maker, and others sorting rags for 
the paper-maker. 

“What a horrid place it is!” said Hal, sighing; “I did 
not know there were such shocking places in the world.” 

‘ [ wish mamma would send.me some more pocket- 
money, that I might do something for them. I had half- 
a-crown; but,” continued he, feeling in his pockets, ‘I’m 
afraid I spent the last shilling of it this morning upon 
those cakes that made me sick. I wish I had my shilling 
now, I'd give it to these poor people.” 


. 
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Ben, though he was all this time silent, was as sorry 
as his talkative cousin for all these poor people. But 
there was some difference between the sorrow of these 
two boys. ; 

“Now for our uniforms!” cried Hal, as he jumped 
eagerly out of the coach, when his uncle stopped at the 
woolen-draper’s door. | 

“Uncle,” said Ben, stopping Mr. Gresham before he 
got out of the carriage, “I don’t think a uniform is at 
all necessary for me. [’m very much obliged to you, but 
I would rather not have one. I have a very good coat, 
and I think it would be waste.” 

“Well, let me get out of the carriage, and we will see 
about it,” said Mr. Gresham. 

The green cloth, and the white cloth, and the epau- 
lettes were produced, to Hal’s infinite satisfaction. ‘His 
uncle took up a pen, and calculated for a few minutes; 
then, showing the back of the letter, upon which he was 
writing, to his nephews, “Cast up these sums, boys,” 
said he, “and tell me whether I am right.” 

“By this calculation, I find I could, for less than 
half the money your uniforms would cost, purchase for 
each of you boys a warm greatcoat, which you will want, 
I have a notion, this winter upon the Downs.” 

EO, sir,” said Hal, with an alarmed look; “but it is 
not winter yet; it is not cold weather yet. We sha’n’t 
want great-coats yet.” 

“Don’t you remember how cold we were, Hal, the day 
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before yesterday, in that sharp wind, when we were flying 
our kite upon the Downs? And winter will come, though 
it is not come yet. I am sure, I should like to have.a 
good warm great-coat very much.” 

Mr. Gresham took six guineas out of his purse; and 
he placed three of them before Hal, and three before Ben. 

“Young gentlemen,”’ said he, “I believe your uniforms 
would come to about three guineas apiece. Now I will 
lay out this money for you just as you please. Hal, what 
say you?” 

“Why, sir,” said Hal, “a great-coat is a good thing, to 
be sure; and then, after the great-coat, as you said it 
would only cost half as much as the uniform, there would 
be some money to spare, would not there?” 

“Yes, my dear, about five-and-twenty shillings.” 

“Five-and-twenty shillings? I could buy and do a 
great many things, to be sure, with five-and-twenty shil- 
lings; but then, the thing is, I must go without the uni- 
form, if I have the great-coat.” 


’ 


“Certainly,” said his uncle. 

“Ah!” said Hal, sighing, as he looked at the epau- 
lette, “uncle, if you would not be displeased if I choose the 
uniform’— 

“T shall not be displeased at your choosing whatever 
you like best,” said Mr. Gresham. 

“Well, then, thank-you; sit?’ said Hates) thinks 
had better have the uniform, because, if I have not the 


uniform now directly, it will be of no use to-me, as the 
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archery meeting is the week after next, you know; and 
as to the great-coat, perhaps between this time and the 
very cold weather, which, perhaps, won’t be till Christmas, 
papa will buy a great-coat for me. And I’ll ask mama 
to give me some pocket money to give away, and she will, 
perhaps.” 

“And how am I to lay out the three guineas for you, 
Ben?” said Mr. Gresham; “speak, what do you wish for 
first?” 

“A great-coat, uncle, if you please.” 

Mr. Gresham bought the coat; and, after it was paid 
for, five-and-twenty shillings of Ben’s three guineas re- 
mained. 

“What next, my boy?” said his uncle. 

“Arrows, uncle, if you please; three arrows.” 

“My dear, I promised you a bow and arrows.” 

“No, uncle, you only said a bow.” 

“Well, I meant a bow and arrows. I’m glad you-are 
so exact, however! It is better to claim less than more of 
what is promised. The three arrows you shall have. But, 
go on; how shall I dispose of these five-and-twenty shil- 
lings for you?” 

“Tn clothes, if you will be so good, uncle, for that 
poor boy who has the great black patch on his eye.” 

Said Mr. Gresham, shaking hands with Ben, “There’s 
no occasion for my praising you about the matter. Your 
best reward is in your own mind, child; and you want no 
other, or I’m mistaken.” 
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Every day the boys went out upon the Downs and 
practiced shooting. Where equal pains are taken, success 
is usually found to be pretty nearly equal. Our two arch- 
ers, by constant practice, became expert marksmen; and 
before the day of trial they were so exactly matched in 
point of dexterity that it was scarcely possible to decide 
which was superior. 

' The long-expected first of September at length arrived. 
“What sort of a day is it?” was the first question that 
was asked by Hal and Ben the moment that they wak- 
ened. The sun shone bright, but there was a sharp and 
high wind. 

“Ha!” said Ben, “I shall be glad of my good great- 
coat to-day; for I’ve a notion it will be rather cold upon 
the Downs, especially when we are standing still, as we 
must, whilst all the people are shooting.” 

“Oh, never mind! I don’t think I shall feel it cold at 
all,” said Hal, as he dressed himself with much compla- 
cency. 

“Ts it not time to think of setting out, sir?” said Hal 
to his uncle. “The company, you know, are to meet at 
the Ostrich at twelve, and the race is to begin at one, and 
Lady Diana’s horses, I know, were ordered to be at the 
door at ten.” 7 

Mr. Stephen, the butler, here interrupted the hurrying 
young gentleman in calculations. 

“There’s a poor lad, sir, below, with a great black 
patch on his right eye, who is come from Bristol, and 
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wants to speak a word with the young gentlemen, if you 
please. I told him they were just going out with you; 
but he says he won’t detain them more than half a min- 
utes’ 

“Show him up—show him up,” said Mr. Gresham. 

“But I suppose,” said Hal, with a sigh, “that Stephen 
mustook when he said the young gentlemen ; he only 

wants to Ssee—ben, I dare’ say; I’m-suré-he has-ne 
reason to want to see me. Here he comes. O, Ben, he 
is dressed in the new coat you gave him,” whispered Hal, 
who was really a good-natured boy, though extravagant. 
“How much better he looks than he did in the ragged 
coat! Ah! he looked at you first, Ben—and well he may!” 

The boy bowed. He made as little distinction as pos- 
sible between his bows to the two cousins. 

“As I was ‘sent with a message by the clerk of our 
parish to Redland Chapel out on the Downs, to-day, sir,” 
said he to Mr. Gresham, “knowing your house lay in 
my way, my mother, sir, bid me call and make bold to 
offer to the young gentlemen two little worsted balls 
that she has worked for them,” continued the lad, pulling 
out of his pocket two worsted balls worked in green and 
orange colored stripes. “They are but poor things, sir, 
she bid me say, to look at; but, considering she has but 
one hand to work with, and her left hand, you'll not de- 
spise “em, we hopes.” He held the balls to Ben and Hal. 
“They are both alike, gentlemen,” said he. “If you'll be 
pleased to take ’em, they’re better than they look, for they 
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bounce higher than your head. I cut the cork round for 
the inside myself, which was all I could do.” 

“They are nice balls, indeed; we are much obliged to 
you,” said the boys as they received them; and they 
proved them immediately. The balls struck the floor 
with a delightful sound, and rebounded higher than Mr. 
Gresham’s head. Little Patty clapped her hands joy- 
fully. But now a thundering double rap at the door 
was heard. 

“The Master Sweepstakes, sir,’ said Stephen, “are 
come for Master Hal. They say that all the young gentle- 
men who have archery uniforms are to walk together, ina 
body, I think they say, sir; and they are to parade along 
the Well Walk, they desire me to say, sir, with a drum 
and fife, and so up the hill by Prince’s Place, and all to 
go upon the Downs together, to the place of meeting.” 

“Yes, yes,’ said Hal, eagerly. 

Hal ran downstairs in such a hurry that he forgot 
his bow and arrows. Ben discovered this when he went 
to fetch his own; and the lad from Bristol, who had been 
ordered by Mr. Gresham to eat his breakfast before he 
proceeded to Redland Chapel, heard Ben talking about his 
cousin’s bow and arrows. 

“T know,” said Ben, “he will be sorry not to have 
his bow with him, because here are the green knots tied 
to it, to match his cockade; and he said that the boys were 
all to carry their bows, as part of the show.” 

“If you'll give me leave, sir,” said the poor Bristol 
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lad, “I shall have plenty of time; and I’ll run down to 
the Well Walk after the young gentleman, and take him 
his bow and arrows.” 


“Will you? I shall be much obliged to you,” said 
Ben; and away went the boy with the bow that was orna- 
mented with the green ribbons. 


The archers and archeresses were now drawn up on 
the flags under the semicircular piazza just before Mrs. 
Yearly’s library. 

They’ were now all in readiness. The drummer only 
waited for her ladyship’s signal; and the archers’ corps 
only waited for her ladyship’s word of command to 
march. 

“Where are your bow and arrows, my little man?” 
said her ladyship to Hal, as she reviewed her Liliputian 
regiment. “You can’t march, man, without your arms!” 

Hal had dispatched a messenger for his forgotten 
bow, but the messenger returned not. He looked from 
side to side in great distress. “Oh, there’s my bow 
coming. I declare!” cried he; “look, I see the bow and 
the ribbons. Look now, between the trees, Charles 
Sweepstakes, on the Hotwell Walk;—it is coming.” 

“But you’ve kept us all waiting a confounde! time,” 
said his impatient friend. 

‘Tt is that good-natured poor fellow from Bristol, 
I protest, that has brought it me; I’m sure I don’t de- 
serve it from him,’ said Hal to himself, when he saw 
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the lad with the black patch on his eye running quite 
out of breath, toward him with his bow and arrows. 

“Fall back, my good friend, fall back,’ said the 
military lady, as soon as he had delivered the bow to 
Hal. “I mean, stand out of the way, for your great 
patch cuts no figure amongst us. Don’t follow so close, 
now, as if you belonged to us, pray!” 

The poor boy had no ambition to partake the tri- 
umph; he fell back as soon as he understood the mean- 
ing of the lady’s words. The drum beat, the fife played, 
the archers marched, the spectators admired. Hal step- 
ped proudly, and felt as if the eyes of the whole universe 
were upon his epaulettes, or upon the facings of his uni- 
form; whilst all the time he was considered only as part 
of a show. 

The walk appeared much shorter than usual, and he 
was extremely sorry that Lady Diana. when they were 
half-way up the hill leading to Prince’s Place, mounted 
her horse, because the road was dirty, and all the gen- 
tlemen and ladies who aceompanied her followed her 
example. ; 

“We can leave the children to walk, you know,” said 
she to the gentleman who helped her to mount her horse. 
“T must call to some of them, though, and leave orders 
where they are to join us.” 

She beckoned ; and Hal, who was foremost, and proud 
to show his alacrity, ran to receive her ladyship’s orders. 
Now, as we have before observed, it was a sharp and 
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windy day; and though Lady Diana Sweepstakes was 
actually speaking to him and looking at him, he could 
not prevent his nose from wanting to be blowed; he pulled 
out his handkerchief, and out rolled the new ball which 
had been given to him just before he left home, and 
which, according to his usual careless habits, he had 
stuffed into his pockets in his hurry. “Oh, my new 
ball!” cried he, as he ran after it. As he. stooped to 
pick it up, he let go his hat, which he had hitherto held 
on with anxious care, for the hat, though it had a fine 
green and white cockade, had no band or string round 
it. The string, as we may recollect, our wasteful hero 
had used in spinning his top. The hat was too large 
for his head without this band; a sudden gust of wind 
blew it cff. Lady Diana's horse started and reared. 
There was a puddle of red clay and water in this 
spot, and her ladyship’s uniform-habit was a sufferer 
by the accident. “Careless brat!’ said she, “why can’t 
he keep his hat upon his head?’ In the meantime the 
wind blew the hat down the hill and Hal ran after it, 
amidst the laughter of his kind friends, the young 
Sweepstakes, and the rest of the little regiment. The 
hat was lodged, at length, upon a bank. Hal pursued it; 
he thought this bank was hard, but alas! the moment he 
set his foot upon it the foot sunk. He tried to draw it 
back; his other foot slipped, and he fell prostrate, in his 
green and white uniform, into the treacherous bed of 
red mud. His companions, who had halted upon the 
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top of the hill, stood laughing spectators of his misfor- 
tunes. 

It happened that the poor boy with the black patch 
upon his eye, who had been ordered by Lady Diana to 
“fall back” and to keep at a distance, was now coming 
up the hill; and the moment he saw our fallen hero he 
hastened to his assistance. He dragged poor Hal, who 
was a deplorable spectacle, out of the red mud. The 
obliging mistress of a lodging-house, as soon as she un- 
derstood that the young gentleman was a nephew of Mr. 
Gresham, to whom she had formerly let her house, re- 
ceived Hal, covered as he was with dirt. 

The poor Bristol lad hastened to Mr. Gresham’s for 
clean stockings and shoes for Hal. He was unwilling 
to give up his uniform; it was rubbed and rubbed, and 
a spot here and there was washed out; and he kept con- 
tinually repeating, “When it’s dry it will all brush off— 
when it’s dry it will all brush off. .Won’t it?” But soon 
the fear of being too late at the archery-meeting began 
to balance the dread of appearing in his stained habili- 
ments; and he now as anxiously repeated, whilst the 
woman held the wet coat to the fire, “Oh, I shall be too 
late; indeed, I shall be too late; make haste; it will never 
dry; hold it nearer—nearer to the fire. I shall lose my 
turn to shoot; oh, give me the coat; I don’t mind how 
it ismaif 2 canabute getitcon,. 

Holding it nearer and nearer to the fire it dried 


quickly, to be sure; but it shrunk also, so that it was 
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no easy matter to get the coat on again. However, Hal, 


‘who did not see the red splashes, which in spite of all 


these operations were too visible upon his shoulders and 
upon the skirts of his white coat behind, was pretty well 
satisfied to observe that there was not one spot upon the 
facings. “Nobody,” said he, “will take notice of my coat 
behind, I dare say. O, I think it looks as smart almost 
as ever!’’—and under this persuasion our young archer 
resumed his bow,—his bow with green ribbons now no 
more !—and he pursued his way to the Downs. 

All his companions were far out of sight. “I sup- 
pose,” said he to his friend with the black patch,—“T 
suppose my uncle and Ben had left home before you 
went for the shoes. and stockings for me?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; the butler said they had been gone to 
the Downs a matter of a good half-hour or more.” 

Hal trudged on as fast as he possibly could. He 
was at first so much afraid of being late that he did not 
take notice of the mirth his motley appearance excited in 
all beholders. At length he reached the appointed spot. 
There was a great crowd of people. In the midst he 
heard Lady Diana’s loud voice betting upon some one 
who was just going to shoot at the mark. 

“So then the shooting is begun, is it?’ said Hal. 
“Oh, let-me in! pray let me into the circle! I’m one 
of the archers=I am, indeed; don’t you see my green 
and white uniform?” 

“Vour red and white uniform, you mean,” said the 
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man to whom he addressed himself; and the people, as 
they opened a passage for him, could not refrain from 
laughing at the mixture of dirt and finery which it ex- 
hibited. 

Hal looked round in search of better friends. ‘Oh, 
where’s my uncle?—where’s Ben?” said he. He was in 
such confusion that, amongst the number of faces, he 
could scarcely distinguish one from another; but he felt 
somebody at this moment pull his elbow, and to his 
great relief he heard the friendly voice, and saw the 
good-natured face, of his cousin Ben. 

“Come back! come behind these people,” said Ben, 
“and put on my great-coat; here it is for you.” 

Right glad was Hal to cover his disgraced -uniform 
with the rough great-coat which he had formerly de- 
spised. 

“My hands are benumbed; I can scarcely feel; said 
he, rubbing them, and blowing the ends of his fingers. 

“Come, come,” cried young Sweepstakes, — “I’m 
within one inch of the mark; who’l! go nearer, I shall 
like to see. Shoot away, Hal; but first understand our 
laws; we settled them before you came upon the green. 
You are to have three shots with your own bow and 
your own arrows; and nobody’s to borrow or lend un- 
der pretense of other bows being better or worse, or 
under any pretense. Do you hear, Hal?” 

This young gentleman had good reasons for being 
so strict in these laws, as he had observed that none of his 
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companions had such an excellent bow as he had pro- 
vided for himself. Some of the boys had forgotten to 
bring more than one arrow with them, and by his cun- 
ning regulation that each person should shoot with his 
own arrows many had lost one or two of their shots. 

“You are a lucky fellow; you have your three ar- 
rows,” said young Sweepstakes. “Come, we can’t wait 
whilst you rub your fingers, man; shoot away.” 

Hal was rather surprised at the asperity with which 
his friend spoke. Hurried by his impatient rival, and 
with his hands so much benumbed that he could scarcely 
feel how to fix the arrow in the string he drew the bow 
The arrow was within a quarter of an inch of Master 
Sweepstakes’ mark which was the nearest that had yet 
been hit. Hal seized his second arrow. 

“If I have any luck,” said he; but just as he pro- 
nounced the word luck, and as he bent his bow, the 
string broke in two, and the bow fell from his hands. 

“There, it’s all over with you!” cried Master Sweep- 
stakes, with a triumphant laugh. 

“Here’s my bow for him, and welcome,” said Ben. 

“No, no, sir,” said Master Sweepstakes, “that is not 
fair; that’s against the regulation. You may shoot with 
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your own bow, if you choose to, or you may not, just 
as you think proper; but you must not lend it, sir.” 

It was now Ben’s turn to make his trial. His first 
arrow was not successful. His second was exactly as 
near as Hal’s first. 
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“Vou have but one more 
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said Master Sweepstakes ; 
“now for it!” 

Ben, before he ventured his last arrow, prudently 
examined the string of his bow; and as he pulled it to 
try its strength, it cracked. Master Sweepstakes clapped 
his hands with loud exultations and insulting laughter. 
But his laughter ceased-when our provident hero calmly 
drew from his pocket an excellent piece of whipcord. 

“The everlasting whipcord, I declare!” exclaimed 
Hal, when he saw that it was the very same that had tied 
up the parcel. “Yes;*.said Ben, as he fastened it to his 
bow. “I put it into my pocket to-day on purpose, be- 
cause I thought I might happen to want it.” He drew 
his bow the third and last time. 

“Oh, papa!” cried little Patty, as his arrow hit the 
fnark, “it’s the nearest; is it not the nearest?” 

Master Sweepstakes, with anxiety, examined the hit. 
There could be no doubt. Ben was victorious! ‘The 
bow, the prize bow was now-delivered to him, and Hal, 
as he looked at the whipcord, exclaimed, “How lucky this 
whipcord has been to you, Ben!” 

“Tt is lucky? Perhaps you mean that he took care of 
it,” said Mr. Gresham. 

“Ay,” said Hal, “very true: he nmieht well say, 
‘Waste not, want not.’ It is a good thing to have two 
strings to one’s bow.” 
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“Men do not become rich by what they get, but by 
what they save.” —Charles H. Spurgeon. 


One of the richest men in the world says that the 
beginning of his fortune came on that day when, as a 
boy, hoeing corn at 50 cents a day, he made the dis- 
covery that $50 put out at 7 per cent. interest in a year 
would have an interest return equal to the amount of 
money he could earn in seven days at the rate he was 
then receiving. 

Some years ago a father of good reputation, and 
well known in Pittsburg, looked into the eyes of his 
first born when the little fellow was six hours old. 
There’s nothing in this world makes a man feel his re- 
sponsibilities quite so much as his first glance at his 
first born baby. Musing, the father said to himself: “T 
am nota rich man. I am only a young man on a salary,- 
but I will, God helping me, do this for my boy: To-day 
Vil put $21 in the bank for him. When he is a year old 
I'll put $20, when he is 3 I'll put $19, and so on until 
he is 21.” He began doing it. The twenty-one years 
are not up yet, but more than a third of the time is, and 
having continued all these years the prospect is he will 
continue. When the boy is 21 the father will have 
placed in bank for him the nice little nest egg of $231. 
And that, in the bank where it is drawing 4 per cent. in- 
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terest compounded semi-annually, will amount ‘to 
$396.43. That will be a fine present to hand to the 
young voter when he comes to cry “There’s a man in 


the house.” 


CHAPTER LIV. 


THE BOY FROM THE BOTTOM: 


PLUCK VS. LUCK. 

WHat. 

“T may here, as well as anywhere, ‘impart the secret 
of what is called good and bad luck. There are men 
who, supposing Providence to have an implacable spite 
against them, bemoan in the poverty of a wretched old 
age the misfortunes of their lives. Luck forever ran 
against them, and for others. One, with a good pro- 
fession, lost his luck in the river, where he idled away 
his time a-fishing, when he should have been in the office! 
Another, with a good trade, perpetually burnt up his 
luck by his hot temper, which provoked all his employees 
to leave him. Another, with a lucrative business, lost his 
luck by amazing diligence at everything but his business. 
Another, who steadily followed his trade, as steadily fol- 
lowed his bottle. Another, who was honest and con- 
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stant to his work, erred by perpetual misjudgments ;— 
he lacked discretion. Hundreds lose their luck by in- 
-dorsing; by sanguine speculations; by trusting fraudu- 
lent men; and by dishonest gains. A man never has 
good luck who has a bad wife. I never knew an early- 
rising, hard-working, prudent man, careful of his earn- 
ings, and strictly honest, who complained of bad luck. 
A good character, good habits, and iron industry, are im- 
pregnable to the assaults of all the ill luck that fools 
ever dreamed of. But when I see a tatterdemalion, 
creeping out of a grocery late in the forenoon, with his 
hands stuck into his pockets, the rim of his hat turned 
up, and the crown knocked in, 1 know he has had bad 
luck,—for the worst of all luck, is to be a sluggard, a 
knave, or a tippler.”’ —Henry Ward Beecher. 


“Luck? The luck of having common sense, that is 
the only luck -there is. And it is a luck which every 
right-minded young fellow may have if he goes about 
it the right way.” —Edward Bok. 


How. 

The boy’s face was full of sullen discontent. 

“How’s a fellow going to make anything out of © 
himself in this old hole, I’d like to know? If I could 
get away and study—but tied down to a farm like this!” 
He kicked angrily at a bit of sod at his feet. “It’s all 
luck, that’s what it is,’ he concluded. “Some fellows 


— 
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have the chance and some don’t, and that’s all there 
is about it.” 

His companion, a young surveyor, who happened to 
be working in the neighborhood for a few months, 
stooped and picked something from the broken clod. 

“Arrowhead?” he, asked. 

The.boy nodded indifferently. The surveyor rubbed 
the dirt from the bit of flint in his hand. 

“One of the finest Indian collections I ever saw,” he 
said, thoughtfully, “was in an out-of-the-way country 
village in New York. I doubt if anybody else in the 
place—except the small boys, of course—knew an arrow- 
head if he saw it. This man had found the largest part 
of his collections within a few miles of his home. To- 
day he is in correspondence with collectors everywhere. 
and has already made several valuable gifts to museums. 
He found a way out of his hole.” 

The boy grunted. He was not interested in arrow- 
heads. 

“Of course,” his companion went on, cheerfully, “not 
every boy can be as well educated as Lincoln, for in- 
stance.” 

Bob looked up quickly at that, suspecting ridicule; 
but the glance that met his was direct and encouraging. 
“T mean it. I heard a speaker once describe Lincoln’s 
educational advantages. He said that they were unus- 
ual. He had been thrown upon his own resources early, 
so that he had learned and practiced all kinds of work 
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on the farm and with his father’s carpenter tools, had 
lived in three new States in the Union, had aided in 
building a flatboat and making two voyages to New 
Orleans with produce for market, and in his leisure ‘min- 
utes had learned to read, write and cipher, and ac- 
all before he was 


quired a taste for good literature 
twenty-one. Pretty good foundation, wasn’t it?” 

The boy said nothing, but he had listened. His 
friend slipped the arrowhead itito his pocket. 

“That’s all, Bob,’ he announced, laughingly; “ser- 
mon’s done. I forgot to mention the text. It is—luck 
is one’s self.” 


WHEN. 

“The only thing that ‘influence’ can do begins and 
ends with a chance; and opportunity.” 

—Edward Bok. 

“WHERE. 

“T never had any faith in luck at all, except, that I 
believe good luck will carry a man over a ditch if he 
jumps well, and will put a bit of bacon into his pot if he 
looks after his garden and keeps a pig. Luck generally 
comes to those who look after it, and my notion is that 
it taps at least once in a lifetime at everybody’s door; 
but if industry does not open it, away it goes.” ; 

—Charles- H. Spurgeon. 


“Hope nothing from luck, and the probability is, that 


hat 


| 
' 
| 
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you will be so prepared, forewarned and forearmed, that 
all shallow observers will call you lucky.” 
; —Bulwer Lytton. 

Way. 

Luck never comes when it is called. Pluck does. Luck 
never comes when it is needed. Pluck does. Luck goes 
off visiting and often forgets to come back. Pluck never 
does. Luck may ornament a fortune, but Pluck is the 
only fellow who can make the fortune. Luck may make 
aman happy. Pluck will make him successful. A man 


‘who depends on Luck can never win. The man who — 


depends on Pluck can never lose. 


Men of To-morrow, a boy’s magazine, once 
published the following stirring story, showing the dif- 
ference between luck and pluck. 

Seraut, cats e-atte cat Cast, cat,” 

These words were uttered by a voice in a tiny, un- 
finished room in the pitch of the roof. A red lamp flared 
on the table, throwing strange shadows into the dim 
corners and among the rafters overhead. A young man 
in rough clothes was in the room leaning over a book 
held close to the lamp. He was spelling out the words 
slowly and painfully, over, and over, and over, “c-a-t, 
cat; c-a-t;-cat; b-a-t, bat.” 

At last he heard the clock down stairs give a long 
w-h-i-r-r-r, and then begin to strike. He looked up, and 
counted twelve. Then he closed the book, blew out the 
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lamp, hastily threw off his clothes, and was soon sound 
asleep beside his companion, Ned, who had been already 
three hours in bed. > 


The sun had not yet risen when he awoke. In a mo- 
ment he was up, and dressed, and studying away again. 
H-a-t, hat; h-a-t, hat; and so on through all the ats. 
Then he began again. 


“Be you up, boys?” cried a rough voice down stairs. 
“Come, hurry up and git to work.” 

Ned rolled slowly over in bed, and stretched his arms, 
and yawned. 


“Oh, what a fool you be, Jack Lewis,” he drawled out 
in a sleepy tone. “Don’t you git enough work without 
stickin’ over them books?” 

“T don’t care,” answered Jack. “I’m bound to get 
an education. I’ve never had a chance yet, since I’ve ~ 
been bound out, but I'll be my own master in a year now, 
and the schoolmaster he’s put an idea or two into my 
head.” 

“Well, you’re a fool, that’s all,” said Ned. 

A year had passed by. It was the first day of school, 
and the children were flocking toward the little black 
school-house. The teacher, who was seated on a high 
platform behind a desk, wiped his glasses, rapped on 
the desk, and called the school to order. 

He arranged the classes—first the scholars in. ad- 
vanced arithmetic, and geography and history; then, a 
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class in decimals and grammar; and so on till he came 
to the last. 

“All those who have never studied fractions, or gram- 
mar, or geography, will rise,” he said. 

Five or six little girls, with long hair and short 
dresses, and two small boys in short pants, stood up. 
And one other stood up, too. He was six feet tall, and 
was clumsy and poorly dressed. It was Jack. 

The teacher looked down at him, and repeated what 
he had said. 

“You misunderstood me,” he added. 

“No, sir,” said Jack, firmly. ~ “I belong to this class.” 

Several of the children giggled. One of the boys 
threw a great spit-ball, that struck him on the back of 
the head. 

“T can’t help it,” cried Jack, with face as red as fire. 
“This is the first chance I’ve ever had to learn, and ’m 
going to take it.” And he sat down, and was soon 
studying away at an example,—add 2-5 to 3-5. 

“Baby boy!” Spell fool.” »“ Add one apple and 
two dogs,” were the cries hurled at him during recess. 

But poor Jack did not look up. He was studying 
away at his old spelling-book which was thumbed and 
dog-eared and torn; m-e-a-s-u-r-e, measure; p-l-e-a-s- 
u-r-e, pleasure. 

“T say,” cried one of the boys at last; “what kind of 
a mother have you got if she didn’t teach you any- 


thing?” 
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Jack was on his feet in a moment. His face was 
flushed and his hands clenched. He seized the boy by 
the collar, and was just about to throw him, when he 
stopped. 

“What be I about?’ he said, slowly. “If you was 
my size, I’d give you a trouncing you’d remember. But 
there, you’re only a baby!” 

And he sat down again on the doorstep. 

One of the young girls in the upper class, named - 
Florence West, came up and stood beside him. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourselves, boys,” she 
said. “You don’t know what a hard time he’s had to 
get along. He’s been bound out for five years past, and 
has never had a chance to go to school. But he’s work- 
ing hard now to make up for lost time, and we ought 
to help him instead of laughing at him.” 

- Jack looked up gratefully, and his face was covered 
with blushes. He almost thought an angel had come 
down to help him. 

Just then the master’s bell rang, and they all went 
in. That day Jack stood at the head of his little class. 
In two weeks he led the class above. 

At the end of the year, the friends of the scholars 
had gathered at their exhibition in the school-house. 
_ The teacher rose. Every sound was hushed. 

“T have something remarkable to tell youy” he said. 
“Last autumn a young man of twenty-one entered the 
lowest class in my school. He has earned his food and 


| 
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lodging by chopping wood and otherwise aiding a kind 
woman of the village who desired to help him. All his 
spare time has been spent in his studies. He has made 
up all the studies of the lower classes, and I am happy 
to say he has the highest rank in the school. You may 
take the seat in front, Lewis. Had it not been for this, 
the first place would have been held by Miss Florence 
West, who will please take the other vacant’ chair.” 

What was Jack’s surprise as he walked up the aisle 
to hear the audience favoring him with hearty applause. 

But for all the honor, he had only been through the 
district school. Now he had all summer to make some 
money to carry him through the next year at the High 
School. 

Years passed on. Let me picture a scene “out west.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Lewis,” said a poor, shiftless- 
looking man, walking into the office of the Hon. John 
Lewis, and standing before him. “Do you remember 
mer” 

“No, sir.” 

“No, I didn’t suppose you would. My name is Ned 
Barnes. I was bound out with you to Farmer Harris 
when we were boys. But you’ve got on in the world, 
and I haven’t. I don’t know how it is, but some folks 
seems to have good luck, and others has poor luck. You 
always had good luck and got ahead. I thought p’raps 


you'd find me a job, just for the sake of old times.” 
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“Yes, indeed,” said Jack; for it was he grown up to 
middle life, after going through college and building up 
a fine law business. “If you'll go up to my house, Flor- 
ence, my wife, will fit you out in some decent clothes, 
and then I'll see what I can do for you.” 

These were the men who, twenty years before, had 
been in that little attic-room, the one snoring in bed. 
and the other thumbing his old spelling book. That 
was where the good luck and the poor luck began. 


CHAPLT HR IV. 


HEROES WHO PERSEVERED. 


PERSEVERANCE. 


WHAT. 
ae 2 : ; ai 
Our greatest glory consists not in never falling, but 
in rising every time we fall.” —Oliver Goldsmith. 
5 


“My son, observe the postage stamp. Its useful- 
ness consists in its ability to stick to one thing until it 
gets there.”’ —Josh Billings. 


How. 
-=—“Hold on. Hold m. .Hold out.” 
“Be good and keep going.” 
—Paul Dana. 
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“Never to tire; never to grow cold; to be patient. 
sympathetic, tender; to look for the budding flower and 
the opening heart; to hope always; like God to love 
always—this is our duty.” —F, Amiel. 


The undaunted perseverance of a boy in searching 
for employment was illustrated by a dialogue overheard 
on the street the other day: 

“Going out again this morning?” 

ves." 

“What for?” 

“For a living.” 

“Aren’t you afraid of being disappointed ?” 

NOS 

“Why don’t you go every other day?” 

“What would you do the day between—stay in, 
wondering what on earth you're going to do?” 

“But don’t you see there’s a perfect tempest coming 
up?” 

“Tt doesn’t make the slightest difference. I should 
go 1f an earthquake rent the ground.” 

“Oh,” said a laughing voice, “you couldn’t.” 

“és; J’d jump the cracks 


WHEN. 

Persevere now, while you are in training, so that you 
may secttre all you need to learn. The young Diogenes, 
desirous of becoming the disciple of Antisthenes, went 
and offered himself to the cynic. He was refused. 
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Diogenes still persisting, the cynic raised his knotty staff, 
and threatened to strike him if he did not depart. 
“Strike!” said Diogenes; “you will not-find a stick hard 
enough. to conquer my perseverance.’ Antisthenes, 
overcome, had not another word to say, but forthwith 
accepted him as his pupil. 

Persevere when defeated, because if you cannot be 
a conqueror you need not be a craven. 


“Great is the facile conqueror; 
Yet happy he, who wounded sore, 
Breathless, unhorsed, all covered o’er 
With bloody sweat, 
Sinks foiled, but fighting evermore, 
Is greater yet.”’ 
—William Watson. 

WHERE. 

General Sam Armstrong, who founded the great 
school at Hampton for the education of the negroes, 
used to say: ‘Doing what can’t be done is the glory of 
He used to explain this by a story which he 


living.” 
called his “rule of conduct.” 

Once there was an old darky who could not be 
dissuaded from working at an empty possum-hole. “Aint 
no possum in dat hole? Dey’s just got to be, cause 
day’s nuffin in de house for supper.” Or, as he used 
to tell his children, “Once there was a woodchuck. Now 
woodchucks can’t climb trees. Well, this woodchuck 
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was chased by a dog and came to a tree. He knew that 
if he could get up this tree the dog couldn't catch him. 
Now woodchucks can’t climb trees, but this one had to, 
so he did.” 

He kad to, so he did was the motto of his life. 


At one time, says Sir Walter Scott, Robert Bruce 
was so discouraged, that as he lay in his wretched bed 
“he deliberated whether he had not better resign all 
thoughts of again attempting to make good his right to 
the Scottish crown, and, dismissing his followers, trans- 
port himself and his brothers to the Holy Land and 
spend the rest of his life in fighting against the Saracens; 
by which he thought, perhaps, he might deserve the for- 
giveness of Heaven for the great sin of stabbing Comyn 
in the church at Dumfries. 

But then, on the other hand, he thought it would be 
both criminal and cowardly to give up his attempts to 
restore freedom to Scotland while there yet remained the 
least chance of his being successful in an undertaking 
which, rightly considered, was much more his duty than 
to drive the infidels out of Palestine, though the super- 
stition of his age might think otherwise. 

“While he was divided betwixt these reflections and 
doubtful of what he should do, Bruce was looking up- 
ward to the roof of the cabin in which he lay; and his 
eye was attracted by a spider, which, hanging at the end 


of a long thread of its own spinning, was endeavoring, as 
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is the fashion of that creature, to swing itself from one 
beam in the roof to another, for the purpose, of fixing 
the line on which it meant to stretch its web. 

“The insect made the attempt again and again with- 
out success; and at length Bruce counted that it had tried 
to carry its point six times and been as often unable to 
do so. It came into his head that he had himself fought 
just six battles against the English and their allies, and 
that the poor persevering spider was exactly in the same 
situation as himself, having made as many trials and 
been as often disappointed in what it aimed at. 

““Now, thought Bruce, “as I have no means of 
knowing what is best to be done, I will be guided by the 
luck which shall attend this spider. If the insect shall 
make another effort to fix its thread and shall be suc- 
cessful, i will venture a seventh time to try my fortune 
in Scotland; but if the spider shall fail I will go to 
the wars in Palestine, and never return to my native 
country more.’ 

“While Bruce was forming this resolution, the spider 
made another exertion with all the force it could muster, 
and fairly succeeded in fastening its thread to the beam 
which it had so often in vain attempted to reach. Bruce, 
seeing the success of the spider, resolved to try his own 
fortune; and as he had never before gained a victory, 
so he never afterwards sustained any considerable or 
decisive check or defeat. 


“T have often met with people of the name of Bruce 
25 


= 
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so completely persuaded of the truth of this story that 
they would not on any account kill a spider; because it 
was that insect which had shown the example of perse- 
verance, and given a signal of good luck to their great 
namesake.” ; 

Audubon was our first great naturalist. He wanted 
to write a famous book on American birds. He must 
travel thousands of miles. He must find and shoot and 
mount the birds, in order to paint them. He must study 
their nests and the way they lived. But he was not 
afraid of taking trouble. 

That was many years ago. Much of our country 
was then covered with great trees. Audubon sometimes 
went in a boat down a lonesome river. Sometimes he 
rode on horse-back. Often he had to travel on foot 
through woods where there were no roads. Many a 
time he had to sleep out of doors. 

He lost his money and became poor. Sometimes he 
had to paint portraits to get money to live on. Once 
he turned dancing master for a while. But he did not 
give up his great idea. He still studied birds, and 
worked to make his books about American birds. His 
wife went to teaching to help make a living. 

After years of hard work, he made paintings of 
nearly a» thousand birds. That was almost enough for 
his books. But, while he was traveling, two large rats 
got into the box in which he kept his pictures. They 
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cut up all his paintings with their teeth, and made a nest 
of the pieces. This almost broke his heart for a while. 
For many nights he could not sleep, because he had lost 
his work. 

But he did not give up. After some days he took 
his gun, and went into the woods. He said to himself, 
“T will begin over again. I can make better paintings 
than those that the rats spoiled.” 


This reminds us of the well known story about Sir 
Isaac Newton. When he was fifty years old, he had 
finished a book on which he had been working for over 
twenty years. The manuscript lay on his study table. 
While hé was out of the room, his little pet dog, 
Diamond, jumped on the table and overthrew the lighted 
candle. The papers at once caught fire. 

When Newton opened the door and saw his work of 
twenty years a mere heap of ashes and his pet prancing 
up and down, he did not kill the dog, as many would 
have done. He simply patted him on the head and said, 
sadly: 

“Q) Diamond, Diamond, thou little knowest what 
thou hast done.” 

And he at once set to work to renew his labors. 

Thus he worked on until he reached great age and 
honor, but at the last he said modestly of himself, “I 
seem to myself like a child, playing on the sea-shore, 
and picking up here and there a curious shell or a pretty 


. 
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pebble, while the boundless ocean of truth lies undis- 
covered before me.” 


Palissy was a native of Periford, in the south of 
France. Of his parents nothing is known, nor had it 
been possible to discover either the time or the exact 
place of his birth. His schools were the woods, the 
rocks, and the rivers, and his schoolmasters the beasts 
of the fields and the fowls of the air. He left his native 
place when a youth, and travelled through different parts 
of France. He had learned no trade, but he could do a 
great many things by which he managed to live. He 
took portraits, painted on glass, and measured land. He 
had also a curious skill in modelling figures of animals 
in wax, especially birds, fishes, frogs and lizards. After 
some years spent in a wandering life, he married and 
settled in the town of Saintes, in the province of 

_ Saintonge. 

In the town of Saintes Palissy had a small house. 
He advertised himself as a painter, a land surveyor, and 
a maker of all sorts of things. He filled his window 
with bees and butterflies, and various kinds of birds and 
reptiles. The children in Saintes used to gather round 
his house, and try to get a sight of the curious man who 
could make such wonderful things all so like nature. He 
carved out of wood a big dog to stand at his door, and the 
other dogs in the street came barking to it, and chal- 
lenging it to fight, but Palissy’s dog, like a noble animal, 
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as it was, never moved from its pedestal, but let the little 
curs bark till they were tired. 

Palissy soon found that all the people in Saintes who 
wanted their portraits taken had got them done. The 
fashion of having painted windows was going out, the 
land was all measured; and Palissy was very poor. 
The Sire de Pons, a nobleman who lived in the neigh- 
borhood, gave him a few weeks’ employment to com- 
plete some decorations in his chateau. The nobleman 
soon found that Palissy was no ordinary workman, and 
one day showed him many curious things in his cabinet. 
Some of them were specimens of ancient Moorish pot- 
tery; and among them was an enamelled cup of great 
beauty. Palissy looked at it with a strange wonder. 
He knew that no man in France could make the enamel 
to which that cup owed its beauty. He was silent, and 
went home in deep study. 

That evening Palissy sat in his cottage meditating 
on what he had seen. His wife sat beside him, with one 
baby on her knee, and another in the cradle. She noticed 
that her husband was lost in abstraction. He was con- 
tracting his eye-brows, and muttering to himself half- 
audible words. She asked what was the matter. 
“Lisette,” Palissy answered, “I have seen to-day at the 
chateau an enamelled cup of wonderful beauty; I want to 
find out how to make that enamel.” 

“Yes” he said, “and it shall be so, for I choose. I 
will reach my aim.” 
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The search for the white enamel seemed as hopeless 
as the search for the philosopher’s stone. Palissy knew 
nothing about chemistry. He had only small means - 
for making experiments. He began to break bits of 
crockery ware, in order to study its composition. He 
erected a furnace in his garden, and laid out all the 
money he had in making chemical preparations. He 
burned all the pailings in his garden for firewood, he made 
some inroads on his wife’s patience by. breaking her 
plates and her pipkins. 

His wife and children cared nothing about the possi- 
ble discoveries the artist might make. They wanted 
food, and wanted him to work at some trade which would 
enable kim to supply it. 

The poor artist was torn between the desire to do 
what was right for his family, and the need within him 
to work out the great talent which he felt to be his. 
Moreover, in order to make the experiments to which he 
was now devoting all the time he could, he needed earth- 
enware and chemicals and vast quantities of wood with 
which to keep his furnace heated to necessary 
temperature. 

There were times when he was so desperate, because 
he lacked the money he needed, that he did things which 
almost justified his wife and friends in thinking him not 
quite sane on the subject of his pottery. On one occa- 
sion, when he had partially covered one piece of clay 
with enamel and he thought his efforts were at length 
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succeeding, he suddenly found his stock of wood for heat- 
ing the furnace was exhausted. If he had allowed the 
fire to go out, all of his work would be wasted. Without 
an instant’s hesitation he rushed into the little garden 
that surrounded his house, and seized, piece by piece, the 
wood of the fence that inclosed it. When that was used 
up, he took the chairs and tables from the house, and 
even tore up part of the wooden floor, to get fuel for his 
furnace. His family thought him mad, but they were too 
frightened to interfere. Pity soon turned to admiration, 
for the pieces came out clear, pearly white, covered with 
the brilliant polish. 

Over and over again he had made his experiments 
and failed; over and over again had people laughed at 
him as a visionary good-for-nothing. Yet, in spite of 
all, there must have been something in the man’s genius 
that made itself felt, since the very people who laughed 
at him were willing to lend him money for his experi- 
ments, relying upon his promise to pay them back whea 
his great discovery should be made. 

At last, after seven years of failure and suffering, 
came success. Can you imagine the joy of the potter 
on that day when first he drew the perfect vase from out 
the fire? Then there was no more complaining from 
his family, nor jeering from his neighbors. Instead, 
people beld their breath at the beauty of what this potter 
had shaped. Henceforth, his early love of nature stood 
him in good stead; for he knew the flowers and trees 


@ 
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so well that there was, in his designing, a naturalness 
and beauty such as had never been seen before. 

Palissy was a Protestant in the days when Protes- 
tants were being persecuted in France. He was as 
persevering in his religion as in his trade. 

Palissy, now upwards of eighty years of age, was 
sent to the Bastile. He deserved surely to have spent 
his last days in a brighter place than the dark cell of a 
hated prison. He expected every hour to be led forth 
to the stake or the scaffold. He was ready to be 
offered up, and was willing to suffer death for the testi- 
mony of Christ. 

While Palissy was in prison the Council demanded 
his immediate execution. He was, they said, an old and 
obstinate heretic. The King was unwilling to see the 
old man put to death, and went to the Bastile to try to 
persuade him to renounce his faith. “For many years,” 
said the King, “you have been in the service of our 
family, and we have protected you in the profession of 
your religion, but Iam now so pressed by the Guises and 
my own people that I am compelled to deliver you into 
their hands.” 

Pointing to two young girls who were under chains 
in the same cell, the King added, “These two poor 
women whom I see with you are to be burned to-morrow, 
and so will you unless you embrace the Catholic faith.” . 

Palissy answered, “Sire, I am ready to yield up my 
life for the glory of God. Instead of you pitying me, it 
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is I that should pity you. You speak of being compelled. 
This is not the language of a king; and neither you nor 
the Guises, nor all your people, shall compel me, for I 
know how to die.” 

Two months later, and faggots were blazing in the 
Place de Greve, and monks gesticulated around the fires 
that were consuming the ashes of the two poor women 
of whom the King had spoken. 

But Palissy still lived. Some powerful arm protected 
him from the fiery trial. Four years after his impris- 
onment God Himself released him from the bonds of 
his prison-house. He had been faithful unto death, 
and now he heard a voice saying, “I will give thee a 
crown of life.” 

Wuy. 

“T saw also that the Interpreter took him again by 
the hand, and led him into a pleasant place, where was 
builded a stately palace, beautiful to behold; at the sight 
of which Christian was greatly delighted. He saw also, 
upen the top thereof, certain persons walking, who were 
clothed all in gold. 

“Then said Christian, ‘May we go in thither?’ 

“Then the Interpreter took him and led him up 
towards the door of the palace; and behold, at the door 
stood a great company of men, as desirous to go in, but 
durst not. There also sat a man at a little distance from 
the door at a table-side, with a book and his inkhorn 
before, tc take the name of him that should enter therein ; 
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he saw also that in the doorway stood many men in 
armour, to keep it, being resolved to do the men that 
would enter what hurt and mischief they could. Now 
was Christian somewhat in amaze. 

“At last, when every man started back for fear of 
the armed men, Christian saw a man of very stout coun- 
tenance come up to the man that sat there to write, say- 
ing, ‘Set down my name, sir: the which when he had 
done, he saw the man draw his sword, and put an helmet 
upon his head, and rush towards the door upon the armed 
men, who lard upon him withdeadly force; but the man, 
not at all discouraged, fell to cutting and hacking most 
fiercely. So, after he had received and given many 
wounds to those that had attempted to keep him out, he 
cut his way through them all and pressed forward into 
the palace, at which there was a pleasant voice heard 
from those that were within, even of those that walked 
upon the top of the palace, saying; 


‘Come in, come in; 
Eternal glory thou shalt win.’ 


“So he went in, and was clothed with such garments 
as they. Then Christian smiled and said, ‘I think verily 
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I know the meaning of this. 


—John Bunyan. 


CHAPTERS dV 2 


EFEFECTUAL POWER: 
EFFICIENCY. 


WHat. 

Efficiency is effectual power. 

“Common sense is the knack of seeing ‘things as 
they are, and doing things as they ought to be done.” 

—Charles E. Stowe. 

How. 

“A successful life is nothing more nor less than liv- 
ing as well as we know how and doing the very best 
that we can.” —Edward Bok. 

WHEN. 

Efficiency is the result of preparation. If one will 
master and practice what has been said in previous chap- 
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ters about preparedness, industry, trustworthiness and 
thoroughness, he need not ask whether he is efficient. He 


will know. 


WHERE. 

There are efficient boot-blacks—a few—and a lot 
who are inefficient. There are efficient statesmen and 
generals and employers—a few. A man can succeed as a 
boot-black and win a good success, too, but he must be 
' efficient. A man can succeed as a statesman, a soldier, 
or a worker, if he is efficient. The question is: “Can 
he bring his work to a polish?” 


Way. 

“Tf a man can write a better book, preach a better 
sermon, or make a better mouse-trap than his neighbor, 
though he build his house in the woods, the world will 
make a beaten path to his door.” 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Henry W. Longfellow once said: 

“Tn this world a man must be either hammer or 
anvil.” 

President Roosevelt has recently said: 

“A man must be honest in the first place; but that 
by itself is not enough. No matter how good a man 
is, if he is timid he cannot accomplish much in the 
world. There is only a very circumscribed sphere of 
usefulness for the timid good man. So, besides being 
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honest, a man has got to have courage, too. And these 
two together are not enough. No matter how brave 
and honest he is, if he is a natural born fool you can do 
little with him. Remember the order in which I name 
them. Honesty first; then courage; then brains, and 
all are indispensable. We have no room in a healthy 
community for either the knave, the fool, the weakling, 
or the coward. 

“What is true affection for a boy? To bring him 
up so that nothing rough ever touches him, and at twen- 
ty-one turn him out into the world with a moral nature 
that turns black and blue in great bruises at the least 
shock from any one of the forces of evil with which he 
is bound to come in contact? Is that kindness? Indeed, 
it is not. Bring up your boys with both love and wis- 
dom; and turn them out as men, strong limbed, clear 
eyed, stout hearted, clean minded, able to hold their own 
in this great world of work and strife and ceaseless ef- 
fort. 

“Tf we read the Bible aright, we read a book which 
teaches us to go forth and do the work of the Lord; 
to do the work of the Lord in the world as we find it; 
to try to make things better in this world, even if only a 
little better, because we have lived in it. That kind of 
work can be done only by the man who is neither a 
weakling nor a coward; by the man who in the fullest 
sense of the word is a true Christian, like Great Heart, 
Bunyan’s hero.” 


CHAPTER LVE. 


WHY HE DID WOT WIN 


SELF-DENIAL. 

W EAT. 

“The lives of men who have always been growing 
are strewed along their whole course with the things 
they have learned to do without.” 

—Phillips Brooks. 


It is said that some men who came once to Benja- 
min Franklin with the purpose of either bribing or in- 
timidating him found him dining on corn-meal mush. 
He told them that no bribe could tempt and no threat 
could scare a man who had reduced life to the simplicity 
of corn meal. 

It is also related of Spinola and Richardet, the am- 
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bassadors sent by the King of Spain to negotiate a treaty 
at the Hague in 1608, that one day they saw some eight 
or ten persons land from a little boat, and, sitting down 
upon the grass, proceed to make a meal of bread-and- 
cheese and beer. “Who are those travellers?” asked 
the ambassadors of a peasant. “These are our worship- 
ful masters, the deputies from the States,” was his reply. 
Spinola at once whispered to his companion, “We must 
make peace; these are not men to be conquered.” 


How and WHEN. 

For health’s sake, deny yourself rich food. For 
economy’s sake, deny yourself useless pleasures. For 
friendship’s sake, deny yourself your own way. For 
love’s sake, deny yourself all that may win another happi- 
ness or peace. 


WHERE. 

A word here. Don’t boast of your self-denials. Be 
big enough not only to deny yourself the thing but also 
to deny yourself the boasting about the thing. 


WHY. 

“Self-denial will teach a man to drink out of his own 
cistern, and eat his own sweet bread, and to learn and 
labor truly to get his own living, and carefully to save 
and expend the good things given to his trust.” 

—Lord Francis Bacon. 
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The sweetest story Hans Andersen ever told is called 


THE LOVELIEST ROSE IN THE WORLD. 


Once there reigned a Queen, in whose garden were 
found the most glorious flowers at all seasons, and from 
all the lands in the world; but especially she loved roses, 
and therefore she possessed the most various kinds of 
this flower, from the wild dog-rose, with the apple- 
scented green leaves, to the most splendid Provence rose. 
They grew against the earth walls, wound themselves 
round pillars and window-frames, into the passage, and 
all along the ceiling in all the halls. And the roses were 
various in fragrance, form, and color. 

But care and sorrow dwelt in these halls; the Queen 
lay upon a sick-bed, and the doctors declared that she 
must die. | 

“There is still one thing that can serve her,” said 
the wisest of them. “Bring her the loveliest rose in the 
world; the one which is the expression of the brightest 
and purest love; for if that is brought before her eyes 
ere they close, she will not die.” 

And the young and old came from every side with 
roses, the loveliest that bloomed in each garden; but they 
were not the right sort. ‘The flower was to be brought 
out of the garden of Love; but what rose was it there 
that expressed the highest and purest love? 

And the poets sang of the loveliest rose in the world, 
and each one named his own; and intelligence was sent 
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far round the land to every heart that beat with love, 
to every class and condition, and to every age. 

“No one has till now named the flower,” said the 
wise man. “No one has yet pointed out the place where 
it bloomed in its splendor. They are not the roses from 
the coffin of Romeo and Juliet, or from the Walburg’s 
grave, though these roses will be ever fragrant in song. 
They are not the roses that sprouted from Winkelried’s 
blood-stained lances, from the blood that flows in a sa- 
cred cause from the breast of the hero who dies for his 
country; though no death is sweeter than this, and no 
rose redder than the blood that flows then. Nor is it 
that wondrous flower, to cherish which man devotes, in 
a quiet chamber, many a sleepless night, and much of his 
fresh life—the magic flower of science.” 

“T know where it blooms,” said a happy mother, who 
came with her pretty child to the bedside of the Queen. 
“IT know where the loveliest rose of the world is found! 
The rose that is the expression of the highest and purest 
love springs from the blooming cheeks of my sweet child 
when, strengthened by sleep, it opens its eyes and smiles 
at me with all its affection.” 

“Lovely is this rose; but there is still a lovelier,” said 
the wise man. 

“Ves, a far lovelier one,’ said one of the women. 
“T have seen it, and a loftier, purer rose does not bloom. 
I saw it on the cheeks of the Queen. She had taken off 
her golden crown, and in the long, dreary night she was 
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carrying her sick child in her arms; she wept, kissed, 
and prayed for her child as a mother prays in the hour 
of her anguish.” . 

“Holy and wonderful in its might is the white rose 
of Grief; but it is not the one we seek.” 

“No, the loveliest rose of the world I saw at the 
altar of the Lord,” said the good old Bishop. “I saw it 
shine as if an angel’s face had appeared. The young 
maidens went to the Lord’s Table, and renewed the 
promise made at their baptism, and roses were blushing 
and pale roses shining in their fresh cheeks. A young 
girl stood there; she looked with all the purity and love 
of her young spirit up to heaven; that was the expres- 
sion of the highest and the purest love.” 

“May she be blessed!’ said the wise man; “but no 
one of you has yet named to me the loveliest rose of the 
world.” 

Then there came into the room a child, the Queen’s 
little son. Tears stood in his eyes and glistened on his 
cheeks; he carried a great open book, and the binding 
of it was velvet, with great silver clasps. 

“Mother!” cried the little boy, “only hear what I 
have read.” | 

And the child sat by the bedside, and read from the 
book of Him who suffered death on the cross to save 
men, and even those who were not yet born. 

“Greater love hath no man than this—” 

And a roseate hue spread over the cheeks of the 
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Queen, and her eyes gleamed, for she saw that from the 
- leaves of the book there bloomed the loveliest rose, that 
sprang from the blood of Christ shed on the Cross. 

“T see it!” she said; ‘She who beholds this, the love- 
liest rose on earth, shall never die.” 


WHY HE DID NOT WIN. 


The following true incident, though a trifle, has a 
suggestive meaning for many readers: 

It was the day for the public exhibition of athletic 
sports in Blank College. The grand stand was crowded 
with matrons and pretty maidens. Below, the faculty, 
the trustees, and fathers of the boys unbent from their 
grave dignity, and laughed over baseball games and 
races of fifty years ago. Around the ring were crowded 
the students,from a rival college. The men who were 
to take part in the “events” of the day wore close-fitting 
flannel suits of the college colors, white and blue. 

Two brothers stood near each other. The breast of 
the one was covered with silver and gold medals; the 
other had not one. 

“Champion, hundred yards dash,” “First prize, L. L. 
tournament.” “First prize, mile run,” said a bystander, 
reading some of the inscriptions on the medals. “How 
many of these things have you, Joe?” 

“He has over twenty at home,” said his brother, 


eagerly. 
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“And you none, Tom? How is that?” 

“Never could come in first. I think I shall take a gold 
bar to-day though. There is one thing I can do—the 
hurdle race.” 

“Oh!” cried a child’s voice behind him, in a tone of 
bitter disappointment. 

Tom turned, and saw a little girl seated by a poorly- 
dressed woman. Both were looking at him with startled. 
disappointed faces. 

“Who are they?” Tom whispered to his friend. 

“Bradford’s mother and sister. One of the charity 
students. He’s in the hurdle race. I suppose they 
thought the poor wretch would win the gold medal and 
be asked to dinner with Prex to-night along with the 
first prize men.” 

“Yes,” said Tom, thoughtfully, as he walked away. 

Bradford was a dull fellow, he remembered, and neg- 
lected by most of the students who were better clothed 
and better bred than himself.- If the boy won this prize 
and appeared at the president’s state dinner, it would 
certainly give him a standing, in future, among the boys. 
A moment later, a lady who knew him called Tom to the 
grand stand. “This will be the victor in the hurdle race,” 
she said to the ladies near her, who smiled; while Tom 
blushed and laughed. 

The sports began. One event succeeded another. 
The hurdle race was called. Tom and Bradford started 
together, but Tom passed him easily. All of the hurdles 
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were passed but one. Tom glanced aside, saw the strain- 
-ed face of the shabby woman and the child’s tearful eyes, 
and the next instant tripped and fell, while Bradford 
leaped past him. 

The president himself gave the prizes. The band 
played and the men shouted, as he handed the gold medal 
to Bradford. Joe had, as usual, half a dozen prizes. 
Tom stood by, without any. 

But the president said to the lookers-on: ‘‘There was 
nothing to trip that boy. He fell purposely, that Brad- 
ford might win.” 

“Shall not you let him know that you know it?” 

“No; the man who can conquer himself, even in a 
trifle, needs no other reward.” 


It was a hundred years after the Great Plague of 
Lisbon, says Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, that the greatest 
and last visitation of the plague took place in London. 
Doubtless, the scourge called forth—as in Christian 
lands such judgments always do—many an act of true 
and blessed self-devotion; but these are not recorded, 
save where they have their reward; and the tale now to 
be told is of one of the small villages to: which the in- 
fection spread—namely, Eyam, in Derbyshire. 

This is a lovely place between Buxton and Chats-. 
worth, perched high on a hillside and shut in by another 
higher mountain—extremely beautiful, but exactly one 
of those that, for want of free air, always become the 
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especial prey of infection. At that time lead works were 
in operation in the mountains, and the village was thickly 
inhabited. Great was the dismay of the villagers when 
the family of a tailor, who had received some patterns 
of cloth from London, showed symptoms of the plague 
in its most virulent form, sickening and dying in one 
day. 

The rector of the parish, the Rev. William Mom- 
pesson, was still a young man, and had been married only 
a few years. His wife, a beautiful young woman only 
twenty-seven years old, was exceedingly terrified at the 
tidings from the village, and wept bitterly as she im- 
plored her husband to take her, and her little George 
and Elizabeth, who were three and four years old, away 
to some place of safety. But Mr. Mompesson gravely 
showed her that it was his duty not to forsake his flock 
in their hour of need, and began at once to make ar- 
rangements for sending her and the children away. She 
saw he was right in remaining, and ceased to urge him 
to forsake his charge; but she insisted that, if he ought 
not to desert his flock, his wife ought not to leave him; 
and she wept and entreated so earnestly, that he at length 
consented that ‘she should be with him, and that only 
the two little ones should be removed while yet there 
was time. 

The father and mother parted with the little ones as 
treasures that they might never see again. At the same 
time Mr. Mompesson wrote to London for the most ap- 
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proved medicines and prescriptions; and he likewise sent a 
_ letter to the Earl of Devonshire, at Chatsworth, to engage 
that his parishioners should exclude themselves from the 
whole neighborhood, and thus confine the contagion with- 
in their own boundaries, provided the Earl would under- 
take that food, medicines, and other necessaries should 
be placed at certain appointed spots, at regular times, 
upon the hills around, where the Eyamite might come, 
leave payment for them, and take them up without hold- 
ing any communication with the bringers, except by let- 
ters, which could be placed on a stone, and then fumi- 
gated, or passed through vinegar, before they were 
touched with the hand. To this the Earl consented, and 
for seven whole months the engagement was kept. 

Mr. Mompesson represented to his people that, with 
the plague once among them it would be so unlikely 
that they should not carry infection about with them, 
that it would be selfish cruelty to other places to try to 
escape amongst them, and thus spread the danger. So 
rocky and wild was the ground there, that, had they 
striven to escape, a regiment of soldiers could not have 
prevented them. But of their own free will they attend- 
ed to their Rector’s remonstrance, and it was not' known 
that one parishioner of Eyam passed the boundary all 
that time, nor was there a single case of plague in any of 
the villages around. 

The assembling of large congregations in churches 
had been thought to increase the infection in London, and 
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Mr. Mompesson, therefore, thought it best to hold his 
services out-of-doors. In the middle of the village is a 
dell, suddenly making a cleft in the mountain-side, only 
five yards wide at the bottom, which is the pebbly bed 
of a winter torrent, but is dry in the summer. On the 
side toward the village, the slope upwards was of soft 
green turf, scattered with hazel, rowan, and alder bushes, 
and full of singing birds. On the other side, the ascent 
was nearly perpendicular, and composed of sharp rocks, 
partly adorned with bushes and ivy, and here and there 
rising up in fantastic peaks and archways, through 
which the sky could be seen from below. One of these 
rocks was hollow, and could be entered from above— 
a natural gallery, leading to an archway opening over 
the precipice; and this Mr. Mompesson chose for his 
reading-desk and pulpit. The dell was so narrow, that 
his voice could clearly be heard across it, and his con- 
gregation arranged themselves upon the green slope op- 
posite, seated or kneeling upon the grass. 

On Wednesdays, Fridays, and Sundays arose the 
earnest voice of prayer from that rocky glen, the peo- 
ple’s response meeting the pastor’s voice; and twice on 
Sundays he preached to them the words of life and hope. 
It was a dry, hot summer; fain would they have seen 
thunder and rain to drive away their enemy; and seldom 
did weather break in on the regularity of these services. 
But there was another service that the rector had daily 
to perform; not in his churchyard—that would have per- 
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petuated the infection—but on a healthy hill above the 
village. There he daily read of the “Resurrection and the 
Life,” and week by week the company on the grassy slope 
grew fewer and scantier. His congregation were pass- 
ing from the dell to the healthy mound. 

Day and night the rector and his wife were among 
the sick, nursing, feeding, and tending them with all 
that care and skili could do; but in spite of all their en- 
deavors, only a fifth part of the whole of the inhabitants 
lived to spend the last Sunday in Cucklet Church, as the 
dell is still called. Mrs. Mompesson had persuaded her 
husband to have a wound made in his leg, fancying that 
this would lessen the danger of infection, and he yielded 
in order to satisfy her. His health endured perfectly, 
but she began to waste under her constant exertions, and 
her husband feared that he saw symptoms of consump- 
tion; but she was full of delight at some appearances in 
his wound that made her imagine that it had carried off 
the disease, and that his danger. was over. 

A few days after, she sickened with symptoms of the 
plague, and her frame was so weakened that she sank 
very quickly. She was often delirious; but when she 
was too much exhausted to endure the exertion of taking 
cordials, her husband entreated her to try for their chil- 
dren’s sake, she lifted herself up, and made the endeavor. 
She lay peacefully, saying, “she was but looking for the 
good hour to come,” and calmly died, making the re- 
sponses to her husband’s prayers even to the last. Her 
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he buried in the church-yard, and fenced the grave in 
afterward with iron rails. There are two beautiful let- 
ters from him written on her death—one to his little 
children, to be kept and read when they would be old 
enough to understand it; the other to his patron, Sir 
George Saville, afterward Lord Halifax. “My droop- 
ing spirits,’ he says, “are much refreshed with her joys, 
which I assure myself are unutterable.” And he -con- 
cludes, “and with tears I entreat that when you are pray- 
ing for fatherless and motherless infants, you would then 
remember my two pretty babes.” 

These two letters were written on the last day of 
August and first of September, 1666; but on the 2oth 
of November, Mr. Mompesson was writing to his uncle, 
in the lull after the storm. “I may truly say our town 
has become a Golgotha, a place of skulls; and had there 
not been a small remnant of us left, we had been as 
Sodom, and like unto Gomorrah. My ears never heard 
such doleful lamentations, my nose never smelt such 
noisome smells, and my eyes never beheld such ghastly 
spectacles. Here have been seventy-six families visited 
within my parish, out of which died 259 persons.” Only 
ninety-one survived. 

However, since the 11th of October there had been 
no fresh cases, and he was now burning all woolen 
clothes, lest the infection should linger in them. He him- 
self had never been touched by the complaint, nor had his 
maid-servant; his man had had it but slightly. Mr. 
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_Mompesson lived many more years, was offered the 
Deanery of Lincoln, but did not accept it, and died in 
1708. The dell in which he ministered is exceedingly 
beautiful, and many people visit it. Eyam church has 
been restored, persons from America, France and all 
parts of the world having sent contributions toward the 


expense. 


GHA PTE RSEVITE 


HOW HORATIUS KEPT, HE BRIDGE. 


COURAGE. - 
WHat. 
“Courage consists in equality to the problem before 
11S —Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


“Courage consists in not shrinking from what 1s 
painful or disagreeable.” 

—Professor C. C. Everett.* 

How. 

“This is the way to cultivate courage: First, by 
standing firm on some law of duty. Next by being faith- 
ful to truth and right on small occasions and common 
events. Third, by trusting in God for help and power.” 


—James Freeman Clarke. 


*From his Ethics for Young People, Ginn and Co., by permission. 
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WHEN. 
“To fight aloud is very brave, 
But gallanter, I know, 
Who charge within the bosom 
The cavalry of woe; 


Who win and nations do not see, 
Who fall and none observe, 
Whose dying eyes no country 
Regards with patriot love.” 
—Emuly Dickinson. 
WHERE. 
There are chances to be brave every day. Often the 
steady strain, the common task, calls for courage as 
much as the great battle. 


“To fear no earthly thing. 

This it is that makes the King; 

And all of us, whoe’er we be, 

May carve us out that royalty.” 
—Seneca. 


“The greater part of the courage that is needed in 
the world is not of a heroic kind. Courage may be dis- 
played in every-day life as well as in historic fields of ac- 
tion. There needs, for example, the common courage 
to be honest—the courage to resist temptation—the 
courage to speak the truth—the courage to be what we 
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really are, and not to pretend to be what we are not— 
the courage to live honestly within our means, and not 
dishonestly upon the means of others.” 
; —Samuel Smiles. 
Way. 
1. Because life is a battle and one cannot truly live 
who will not fight it. E 
2. Because courage is contagious and every brave 
life helps another somewhere. 
3. Because it wins victory when it otherwise seems 
impossible. For “Impossible is the language of fools.” 
—Napoleon. 


The cruel tyrant, Tarquin, who had been banished 
from Rome for his wickedness, tried time and again to 
regain the city. Finally he went to Lars Porsena of 
Clusium, a city on the river Clanis, which falls into the 
Tiber. Porsena was, at this time, acknowledged as chief 
of the twelve Etruscan cities; and he assembled a power- 
ful army and came to Rome. He came so quickly that 
he reached the Tiber, and was near the Sublican Bridge 
before there was time to destroy it; and if he had crossed 
it the city would have been lost. 

Let us hear Macaulay’s stirring lines: 


Then out spoke brave Horatius, 
The captain of the gate: 

“To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 
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And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 

For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the temples of his gods! 


“Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 
With all the speed ye may; 

I, with two more to help me, 
Will hold the foe in play. 

In yon straight path a thousand ° 
May well be stopped by three. 
Now, who will stand on either hand, 
And keep the bridge with me?” 


Then out spoke Spurius Lartius, 
A Ramnian proud was he; 
“Lo, I will stand on thy right hand, 
And keep the bridge with thee.” 
And out spoke strong Herminius, 
Of Titian blood was he: 
“T will abide on thy left side, 
And keep the bridge with thee.” 


“Horatius,” quoth the Consul, 

“As thou sayest, so let it be.” 
And straight against that great array 
Forth went the dauntless three. 

For Romans in Rome’s quarrel 


Sor 
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Spared neither land nor gold, 
Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 
In the brave days of old. 


Then none was for a party; 
Then all were for the state; 
Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great; 
Then lands were fairly portioned; 
Then spoils were fairly sold; 
The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old. 


The three stood calm and silent, 
And looked upon the foes. 
And a great shout of laughter 
From all the vanguard rose; 
And forth three chiefs came spurring 
Before that mighty mass; 
To earth they sprang, their swords they drew 
And lifted high their shields, and flew 
To win the narrow pass. 


Annus from free Tifernum, 
Lord of the Hill of Vines; 
And Seius, whose eight hundred slaves: 
Sicken in Ilva’s mines; 
And Picus, long to Clusium 
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Vassal in peace and war, 
Who led to fight his Umbrian powers 
Irom that gray crag where, girt with towers, 
The fortress of Nequinium lovers 

O’er the pale waves of Nar. 


Stout Lartius hurled down Annus 
Into the stream beneath ; 
Herminius struck at Seius, 
And clove him to the teeth; 
At Pictus brave Horatius 
Darted one fiery thrust; 
And the proud Umbrian’s gilded arms 


Clashed in the bloody dust. 
* * * * * * 


But meanwhile axe and lever 
Have manfully been plied; 

And now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 

“Come back, come back, Horatius!” 
Loud cried the Fathers all. 

“Back, Lartius! back Herminius! 
Back, ere the ruin fall!” 


Back darted Spurius Lartius; 
Herminius darted back; 
And, as they passed, beneath their feet 
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They felt the timbers crack. 

But when they turned their faces, 
And on the farther shore 

Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 
They would have crossed once more. 


But with a crash like thunder 
Fell every loosened beam, 
And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 
Lay right athwart the stream. 
And a long shout of triumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 
As to the highest turret-tops 
Was splashed the yellow foam. 


Alone stood brave Horatius, 
But constant still a mind ; 
Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 
“Down with him!” cried false Sextus, 
With a smile on his pale face. 
‘Now yield thee,” cried Lars Porsena, 
“Now yield thee to our grace.” 


Round turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see, 

Naught spake he to Lars Porsena, 
To Sextus naught spake he; 
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But he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home, 
And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome. 


“Oh, Tiber! -Father Tiber! 
To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms, 
Take thou in charge this day!” 
So he spoke, and speaking sheathed 
The good sword by his side, 
And with his harness on his back 

Plunged headlong in the tide. 


But fiercely ran the current, 
Swollen high by months of rain; 
And fast his blood was flowing; 
And he was sore in pain, 
And heavy with his armor, 
And spent with changing blows, 
And oft they thought him sinking, 
But still again he rose. 


And now he feels the bottom; 
Now on dry earth he stands; 
Now round him throng the Fathers 
To press his gory hands; 
And now, with shouts and clapping, 
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And noise of weeping loud, 
He enters through the River-Gate, 
Borne by the joyous crowd. 


They gave him of the corn-land, 
That was of public right, 

As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn till night; 

And they made a molten image, 
And set it up on high, 

And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie. 


It stands in the Comitium, 
’ Plain for all folk to see; 
Horatius in his harness, 
Halting upon one knee; 
And underneath is written, 
In letters all of gold, 
How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 


And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, 

As the trumpet-blast that cries to them 
To charge the Volscian home; 

And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 
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As he who kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old. 


And in the nights of winter, 
When the cold north winds blow, 
And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow; 
When round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempest’s din, _ 
And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within; 


When the oldest cask is opened, 
And the largest lamp is lit; 


When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 


And the kid turns on the spit; 
When young and old in circle 

Around the firebrands close; 
When the girls are weaving baskets, 

And the lads are shaping bows; 


When the goodman mends his armor, 
And trims his helmet’s plume; 
When the goodwife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom; 
With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 
How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 
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Never was more honorable surname than was his, of 
Cocles, or the one-eyed; and though his lameness pre- 
vented him from ever being a Consul, or leading an 
army, he was so much beloved and honored by his fel- 
low-citizens, that in the time of a famine each Roman, 
to the number of 300,000, brought him a day’s food, lest 
he should suffer want. The statue was shown even in the 
time of Pliny, 600 years afterwards, and was probably 
only destroyed when Rome was sacked by the barbar- 
ians. 


CHAPTER: Lx: 


HEROES AND HEROINES. 


HEROISM, 

W aat. 

In the introduction to “A Book of Golden Deeds” 
Miss Charlotte M. Yonge asks, “What is a Golden 
Deed?” She answers: 

“It is not mere hardihood. These deeds, if not mere 
tinsel, were little better than gold leaf. A Golden Deed 
must be something more than a mere display of fear- 
lessness. Grave and resolute fulfillment of duty is™re- 
quired to give it the true weight. 

“Obedience at all costs and all risks is the very es- — 
sence of a soldier’s life. An army could not exist with- 
out it, a ship could not sail without it, and millions upon 
millions of those whose ‘bones are dust and good swords 
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are rust’ have shown such resolution. It is the solid ma- 
terial but it has hardly the exceptional brightness, of a 
Golden Deed. 

“And yet perhaps it is one of the most remarkable 
characteristics of a Golden Deed that the doer of it is cer- 
tain to feel it merely a duty: ‘I have done that which it 
was my duty to do’ is the.natural answer of those capable - 
of such actions. They have been constrained to them 
by duty, or by pity; have nevér even deemed it possible 
to act otherwise, and did not once think of themselves 
in the matter at all. 

“For the true metal of a Golden Deed is self-devotion. 
Selfishness is the dross and alloy that gives the unsound 
ring to inany an act that has been called glorious. And, 
on the other hand, it is not only the valor, which meets 
a thousand enemies upon the battle-field, or scales the 
walls in a forlorn hope, that is of true gold. It may 
be, but often it is mere greed of fame, fear of shame, 
or lust of plunder. No, it is the spirit that gives itself 
for others—the temper that for the sake of religion, of 
country, of duty, of kindred, nay, of pity even to a 
stranger, will dare all things, risk all things, endure all 
things, meet death in one moment, or wear life away in 
slow, persevering tendance and suffering.” 

In the introduction to “The Heroes” Charles Kings- 
ley asks and answers the same question: 

“Now. why have [ called this book ‘The Heroes?’ 
Because that was the name which the Hellens gave to men 
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who were brave and skillful, and dare do more than other 
men. At first, I think, that was all it meant; but after 
a time it came to mean something more; it came to mean 
men who helped their country; men in those old times, 
when the country was half wild, who killed fierce beasts: 
and evil men, and drained swamps, and founded towns, 
and therefore, after they were dead, were honored, be- 
cause they had left their country better than they had 
found it. And we call such a man a hero in English to 
this day, and call it a ‘heroic’ thing to suffer pain and 
grief, that we may do good to our fellow-men. We may 
all do that, my children, boys and girls alike, and we 
ought to do it, for it is easier now than ever, and safer, 
and the path more clear.”’ 

And, again, Horace Bushnell said: 

“The true hero is the great wise man of duty—he 
whose soul is armed by truth and supported by the smile 
of God; he who meets life’s perils with a cautious but 
tranquil spirit; gathers strength by facing its storms, 
and dies, if he is called to die, as a Christian victor at 
the post of duty. And if we must have heroes and wars 
wherein to make them, there is no war so brilliant as a 
war with wrong, and no hero so fit to be sung as he who 
has gained the bloodless victory of truth and mercy.” 

How. 

Professor C. C. Everett in his “Ethics for Young 
People’* makes a splendid suggestion : 


*Uged in this book by special;permission. 


‘ 
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“T would advise each of you to keep a book of heroes, 
and put down in it the names of all the heroic persons 
of whom you read in history or in newspapers, or of 
whom you hear in your daily life. You can make divi- 
-sions and classes of heroes, according to the purpose 
of their acts, whether for patriotism, or science, or 
philanthropy, or religion or whatever cause. Then you 
can decide who are the greatest heroes, and whom you 
would rather be like. Only remember that keeping a 
book of heroes is not to be heroic; seek really to be a 
hero in your own life.” 


“So he died for his faith. That is fne— 
More than most of us would do. 

But, say, can you add to that line— 
That he lived for it, too? 


In his death he bore witness at last 
As a martyr to truth. 

Did his life do the same in the past 
From the days of his youth? 


It is easy to die! Men have died 
For a wish or a whim— 

From bravado, or passion, or pride— 
Was it harder for him? 


But to live—every day to live out 
All the truth that he dreamt 
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While his friends met his conduct with doubt 


And the world with contempt. 


Was it thus that he plodded ahead, 

Never turning aside? 

Then we'll talk of the life that he lived. 
Never mind how he died.” —Ernest Crosby. 


WHEN. 


“And oh, young readers, if your hearts burn within 
you as you read of these various forms of the truest and 
deepest glory, and you long for time and place to act 
in the like devoted way, bethink yourselves that the 
alloy of such actions is to be constantly worked away in 
daily life; and that 1f ever it be your lot to do a Golden 
Deed, it will probably be in unconsciousness that you 
are doing anything extraordinary, and that the whole 
impulse will consist in the having absolutely forgotten 
self.” _ —Charlotte M. Yonge. 


W HERE. 


““To be a hero does not mean 
To march away 
At sounding of the trumpet call 
To war's array; 
It does not. mean a lifeless form 
"Neath foeman’s dart. 
To be a hero simply means 
'To do your part. 
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Perhaps above your head no flag 
May be unfurled; 

Perhaps you may not gain the cheers 
Of a great world; 

Just do your part each little day, 
Be brave and true; 

A greater than a soldier’s joy 
Will come to you!’ ”’ 

WaHuy. 


“No life from its ‘source 

Flows seaward, no matter how lonely its course, 

But all life is made purer and gladder thereby.” 
—Owen Meredith. 


‘Sir Francis Hastings Boyle tells the stirring story of 
the heroism of a true English common soldier: 

During the English war with China in 1858 a private 
of the Buffs, the regiment from East Kent, with some 
Indian troops fell into the hands of the Chinese. They 
were ordered to salute the authorities in the Chinese 
fashion by prostrating themselves and touching the 
ground with the forehead. The Indians obeyed, but the 
English soldier swore that he would not prostrate him- 
self to any Chinaman living. He was knocked on the 
head and his body cast out on a dung-hill. 


Last mght, among his fellow-roughs, 
He jested, quaffed, and swore; 
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A drunken private of the Buffs, 
Who never looked before. 

lo-day beneath the foeman’s frown, 
He stands in Elgin’s place, 

Ambassador from Britain’s crown, 
And type of all her race. 


Poor, reckless, rude, low-born, untaught, 
Bewildered, and alone, 

A heart with English instinct fraught 
He yet can call his own. 

Aye, tear his body limb from limb, 
Bring cord, or axe, or flame; 

He only knows, that not through him 
Shall England come to shame. 


Far Kentish hop-fields round him seemed 
Like dreams to come and go; 

Eright leagues of cherry-blossoms gleamed, 
One sheet of living snow; 

The smoke above his father’s door, 
In gray, soft eddyings hung: 

Must he then watch it rise no more, 
Doomed by himself so young? 


Yes, honor calls! With strength like steel 
He puts the vision by; 
l_et dusky Indians whine and kneel; 
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An English lad must die. 
And thus, with eyes that would not shrink, 
With knee to man unbent, 
Unfaltering, on its dreadful brink, 
To his red grave he went. 


Vain, mightiest fleets, of iron framed; 
Vain, those all-shattering guns; 

Unless proud England keep, untamed, 
The strong heart of her sons. 

So let his name through Europe ring— 
A man of mean estate, 

Who died, as firm as Sparta’s king, 
Beause his soul was great. 


Every English schoolboy knows of the sinking of the 
Birkenhead, the story of the heroism not of a single 
soldier Lut of a whole regiment. 

The Birkenhead was an English transport, coming 
home from India and carrying, beside the regiment, 
many wives and children of officers. She suddenly 
struck.a rock and almost instantly began to sink. The 
soldiers rushed to the side of the ship. ¥ 


“We saw the great fierce fish, that thirst for blood, 
* Pass slowly, then repass.”’ 


No escape by swimming. “Seize the boats then!” 
“No!” shouted one or two of the officers. ‘‘Women and 
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children first. That’s the English way.” Hardly a man 


-was recreant to this noble appeal. The sailors put the 


women and children in the boats and, rowed away. 
“Our Colonel gave the word, and on the deck, formed 
us in line to die.” And thus, with colors flying, the 
whole regiment went down into the deep. Only a few 
escaped the waters and the sharks. 


“They sleep as well beneath that purple tide, 
As‘others under turf ;— 
They sleep as well! and, roused from their wild grave, 
Wearing their wounds like stars, shall rise again, 
Joint-heirs with Christ, because they bled to save 
His weak ones, not in vain.” 


Women, too, have been heroes. 
A LEGEND OF BREGENZ. 
By ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTOR. 


Girt round with rugged mountains 

The fair Lake Constance lies; 
fn her blue heart reflected, 

Shine back the starry skies; 
And, watching each white cloudlet 
Float silently and slow, 

You think a piece of Heaven 

Lies on our earth below! 
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Midnight is there: and Silence, 
Enthroned in Heaven, looks down 
Upon her own calm mirror, 
Upon a sleeping town: 
For Bregenz, that quaint city 
Upon the Tyrol shore, 
Has stood above Lake Constance 
A thousand years and more. 


Her battlements and towers, 
From off their rocky steep, 
Have cast their trembling shadow 
For ages on the deep. 
Mountain and lake and valley 
A sacred legend know, 
Of how the town was saved one night 
Three hundred years ago. 


Far from her home and kindred 
A Tyrol maid had fled 

To serve in the Swiss valleys, 
And toil for daily bread; 

And every year that fleeted 
So silently and fast 

Seemed to bear farther from her 
The memory of the Past. 


She spoke no more of Bregenz 
With longing and with tears: 
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Iler Tyrol home seemed faded 
In a deep mist of years; 
Yet, when her master’s children 
Would clustering round her stand, 
She sang them ancient ballads 
Of her own native land; 


And when at morn and evening 
She knelt before God’s throne, 
‘The accents of her childhood 
Rose to her lips alone. 
And so she dwelt: the valley 
More peaceful year by year: 
When suddenly strange portents 
Of some great deed seemed near. 


One day, out in the meadow, 
With strangers from the town 
Some secret plan discussing, 
The men walked up and down. 
At eve they all assembled ; 
_ Then care and doubt were fled; 
With jovial laugh they feasted ; 
The board was nobly spread. 


The elder of the village 
Rose up, his glass in hand, 
And cried, “We drink the downfall 
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Of an accursed land! 

The night is growing darker ; 
Ere one more day is flown, 
Bregenz, our foeman’s stronghold, 
Bregenz shall be our own!” 


The women shrank in terror 

(Yet Pride, too, had her part,) 
But one poor Tyrol maiden 

Felt death within her heart. 
Nothing she heard around her 

(Though shouts rang forth again) ; 
Gone were the green Swiss valleys, 


The pasture.and the plain; 


Before her eyes one vision, 
And in her heart one cry 
That said, “Go forth! save Bregenz, 
And then, if need be die!” 
With trembling haste and breathless, 
With noiseless step she sped; 
Forses and weary cattle 
Were standing in the shed; 


she loosed the strong white charger 
That fed from out her hand; 

She mounted, and she turned his head 
Towards her native land. 
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Out—out into the darkness— 
Faster, and still more fast ;— 

The smooth grass flies behind her, 
The chestnut wood is past; . 


She looks up; clouds are heavy; 
Why is her steed so slow ?— 
Scarcely the wind beside them 
Can pass them as they go. 
“Faster!” she cries, “oh, faster!” 
Eleven the church bells chime; 
“O God,” she cries, “help Bregenz, 


pe 


And bring me there in time 


But louder than bells’ ringing, 
Or lowing of the kine, 

Grows nearer in the midnight 
The rushing of the Rhine. 

She strives to pierce the blackness, 
And looser throws the rein; 

Her steed must breast the waters 
That dash above his mane. 


How gallantly, how nobly, 
He struggles through the foam! 
And see—in the far distance 
Shine out the lights of home! 
Up the steep bank he bears her, 
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And now they rush again 
‘Towards the heights of Bregenz 
That tower above the plain. 


They reach the gates of Bregenz 
Just as the midnight rings, 
And out come serf and soldier 
To meet the news she brings. 
Bregenz is saved! Ere daylight 
Her battlements are manned; 
Defiance greets the army 
That marches on the land. 


Three hundred years are vanished, 
And yet upon the hill 

An old stone gateway rises 
To do her honor still. 

And there, when Bregenz women 
Sit spinning in the shade, 

They see in quaint old carving 
The Charger and the Maid. 


And when, to guard old Bregenz 
By gateway, street, and tower, 

The warder paces all night long 
And calls each passing hour: 

“Nine,” “ten,” “eleven,” he cries aloud, 
And then (Oh, crown of Fame!) 
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When midnight pauses in the skies, 
He calls the maiden’s name! 


There is another story of the heroism of Swiss 
womanhood. In 1622, nearly two hundred years after 
the battle of Sempach, the Emperor of Austria desired 
to make himself master of the Grisons, in order to ex- 
tinguish the Protestant religion and banish its ministers. 
His army first appeared in the valleys of the Pratagau. 
The valiey is shut in by high mountains. It is rich in 
pasturage, and is still famous for its large cattle. The 
men were high up on the hills, driving and watching 
their herds. Only the women remained; and as soon as 
they heard of the approach of the Austrians, between 
Klosters and Landquart, they took up their husbands’ 
arms—pikes and scythes and pitchforks—and rushed 
out to meet them. There are passes in Switzerland 
where a few well-armed men or women can beat back 
a thousand. With the help of stones showered down 
from the hills upon the enemy, the women prevailed. 
_ The Austrians were driven back. Of course the men 
were as brave as the women. Not long after, the castle 
of Castel, opposite Fideria, was stormed and taken by 
the peasants, armed only with sticks! On account of 
the gallant defence of the women, it continues to be a 
standing rule in the valley that the women go first to 
the Communion, and the men follow. 
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But, as was said in the beginning of the chapter, the 
grandest heroism is not in death but in life, not in deeds 
that many witness but in the brave life for others that 
lives unnoticed. Here is an instance at home: 

It was hot. We were thirsty and tired; even the 
ears of our donkeys hung flapping about their faces as 
we slowly scuffled along through the dust of an Arizona 
desert toward a Zuni Indian pueblo. We could see 
it in the far distance, a black, square hill outlined against 
the horizon. ° 

Soon we came to little patches of potatoes, water- 
melons, beans, onions, cantaloupes—in fact, all sorts of 
garden truck. After having lived several months off 
“surveyor’s stores,” tinned stuffs, and smoked meats, we 
were glad to see the gardens. 

A queer village it was—just one great house, look- 
ing for all the world like a lump of mud on the edge of a 
shingle. It was four stories high, with not a window 
pane in any one of its three hundred rooms. 

The Zuni Indians made us welcome, and brought 
jars of water to us, for washing, drinking and cooking 
purposes. And water is the most precious thing in that 
region for hundreds of miles. 

As soon as we had rested a little while, we started to 
look about, and almost the first person we met was a 
young Indian dressed in uniform—not quite a soldier’s 
uniform, but very much like it. We approached each 


other, and after shaking hands, he addressed us in faultless 
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English, making us welcome to Zuni, hoped we would 
find it convenient to stay a long time, and asked us to 
make his home our headquarters while we were in that 
vicinity. 

In traveling this wide world over, I have never 
come across a braver man than that Indian. Amid 
poverty, squalor and lack, he was living the life of a 
Christian gentleman among his people, unashamed of his 
life or theirs; doing all that he could with skill and 
tact to bring them to better things, both in their methods 
of work and in their spiritual life. He was a graduate 
of the Indian school at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. He loved 
his people with a surpassing love. ‘They were poor, 
ignorant, dull, superstitious, lazy, dirty. He was a 
highly-cultured gentleman, and here he was giving them, 
without any hope of pay, the fruit of long years of toil 
and study in learning and laws and lessons that have 
made the white man what he is. 

He had one room in his house fitted up with the con- 
veniences of civilization, white curtains at the windows, 
‘a fine Navajo rug on the floor, a brass bedstead, books, 
pictures, bric-a-brac, a guitar, a sewing machine, chairs, 
and a table. His days were spent in the fields, teaching 
his people how to cultivate their soil in the best way, 
how to breed sheep, how to work in wood and wool 
and iron, and, as he had opportunity, he read to them 
all the while 


from the Bible and other good books 
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himself living the higher life. It was slow, discouraging 
work; the customs of centuries cannot easily be altered. 

It takes a braver man to live a life like that than it 
does to face a cannon, and when the victory is won for 
the right, as it surely will be, it is a victory of peace, 
which always counts for more than the bloody victories 


of war. 
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